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rHE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


FOR  67  YEARS  CHICAGO'S  HOME  NEWSPAPER 
ITS  PLACE  IN  THE  HOME  IS  ONE  OF 
RESPECT  AND  TRUST 


‘Source:  Media  Records,  Inc.  For  fair  comparison  liQuor  linage  omitted 
since  The  Dailv  News  does  not  accept  advertising  for  alcoholic  beverages. 
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so  NOW  YOU'RE  headin9  hoim  ...  To 
that  little  spot  of  serenity  after  the  turmoils  and 
pressures  of  a  wacky  workday  .  .  .  And  millions  and  miU 
Kons  are  taking  the  homeward  trail,  too,  seeking  the  let> 
down  that  comes  with  sundown  . . .  It's  a  BASIC  national 
habit,  this  homegoing  when  the  evening  hour  beckons. 


BEING  CHICAGO'S  HOME-GOING  n< 

Daily  News  holds  a  solid  pia^  as  Chicago  s 
vertising  medium  ...  It  is  road  when  and  wh 
have  more  reading  time,  more  reading  inclination  and 
more  reading  enjoyment  .  .  .  One  copy  of  The  Daily 
News  covers  the  entire  family  .  .  .  That  Is  BASIC  econ¬ 


omy  .  .  .  And  the  entire  family  covers  The  Daily  News, 
so  to  speak,  in  eagerness  to  partake  of  its  journalistic 
vitality  .  ,  .  Again  BASIC  Ifl  concentrated  attention. 

YEAR  AFTER  YEAR  advertisers  have  felt  the  response 
of  more  than  a  million  reader-friends  who  have  adopted 
The  Daily  News  as  their  preferred  family  paper  ...  A 
steady  and  strong  pulse-beat  of  sales  BASIC  to  a  sound 

# 

trade  position  in  the  great  metropolitan  market  of  Chl- 
Mgo  .  .  .  Advertisers  logicolly  placed  more  Total 
Display  advertising  in  The  Daily  News  for  the  first 
8  months  of  1943  than  in  any  other  Chicago 
paper,  morning,  evening  or  Sunday*  .  .  .  The 
reasons  for  this  leodership  are  BASIC  reasons. 
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First  in  Dallas 


August  17,  1943 


Ur*  Srleh  Bxandeia,  Promotion  Director 
International  News  Service 
835  East  45th  Street 
New  York  City 


Dear  Mr*  Brandeis 


Permit  me  to  congratulate  you  on  the  fine  war  coverage 
being  given  by  International  News  Service*  The  excel¬ 
lence  of  spot  news  stories  and  graphic  features  by  such 
outstanding  correspondents  as  Clark  Lee,  Richard  Tregaskis 
Pierre  Hiss,  Lee  7an  Atta,  John  Henry  and  others,  should 
be  a  source  of  pride  to  Barry  Paris  and  all  of  you  at 
headquarters* 


When  the  medals  are  being  passed  around,  I  hope  there  will 
be  enough  to  take  care  of  these  men.  They  certainly  are 
rendering  valiant  service  in  covering  the  vast  battle  areas 


The  Times  Herald  is  proud  of  their  achievements 


Sincerely 


Allen  Merriam 
Editor 


This  32  oz.  plane  has  54  inch  wing  spread.  Its 
1-5  HP  motor  weighs  6  oz.,  runs  IS  seconds 
on  1-10  oz.  of  gas— more  fuel  would  take  it  out 
of  sight.  Engine  and  material  cost  $21. 


WHAT  MAKES  A  NEWSPAPER  GREAT 


Bob  Griffiths  into  the  Wrights,  Sikorskys, 
and  Doolittles  of  the  future — are  part  of  a 
continuous  Star- Journal  and  Tribune  pro¬ 
gram  to  make  citizens  of  Minneapolis  and 
the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley  world-and- 
air-conscious. 

Also  an  important  part  of  this  far-sighted 
program  has  been  global  maps.  In  fact, 
readers  of  The  Minneapolis  Star- Journal 
and  Tribune  were  among  the  first  in  Amer¬ 
ica  to  see  global  maps  and  understand  their 
implications.  Today  these  maps  hang  on 
the  walls  of  homes  and  schools  throughout 
the  Northwest.  And  Minnesotans  who  look 
to  their  state  as  the  future  gateway  to 
Alaska  and  the  Orient,  see  new  significance 
in  the  recollection  that  Howard  Hughes  and 
Wendell  Willkie,  back  from  the  Far  East, 
made  their  first  landings  in  Minneapolis. 

Most  striking  recent  example  of  how  well 


The  Minneapolis  Star- Journal  and  Tribune 
helped  pave  the  way  for  the  development 
of  aviation: 

The  Minnesota  State  Legislature,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Governor  Stassen,  this 
year  created  a  commission  to  take  over 
Twin  City  Municipal  Airports,  build  new 
ones  and  provide  necessary  facilities  to 
make  Minnesota  a  key  point  in  post-war 
world  air  traffic. 

This  public  enthusiasm  and  support  for 
Minnesota’s  new  aviation  program  illus¬ 
trates  anew  the  tremendous  impact  of  in¬ 
formation  published  in  The  Minneapolis 
Star- Journal  and  Tribune.  To  more  than 
300,000  families  on  week-days,  more  than 
350,000  on  Sundays,  these  newspapers  have 
come  to  be  a  sort  of  personal  “secretary” — 
a  source  of  complete  news  and  wise  counsel 
— a  good  neighl^r  and  a  dependable  friend. 


WRITE  ME  A  TICKET,  MIKE 
-I  WAS  DOING  60  TODAY!” 


Long  before  most  adult  Americans  knew 
what  global  maps  looked  like,  Minneapolis 
youngsters  like  Bob  Griffiths  (above)  were 
experts  in  aerodynamics,  had  built  and 
flown  their  own  powered  planes,  could  hold 
their  own  at  shop  talk  with  veteran  pilots 
and  mechanics. 

At  17,  Bob,  who  is  treasurer  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Model  Aero  Club,  has  built  25 
model  airplanes,  clocked  some  of  them  at 
60  miles  per  hour,  won  many  a  prize  in 
annual  Northwest  Model  Air  Meets. 

These  Air  Meets,  sponsored  by  The  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star- Journal  and  Tribune,  were 
deliberately  designed  to  develop  boys  like 


iitnc^polis  an  /i^Trikune 

JOHN  COWLiS  • 

STAR-JOURNAL  {•vcning)  TRIlUNE  (morning)  Ov«r  300,000  «  SUNDAY  TRIlUNE  Ovtr  3SO,000 


Yofk? 


It  can  be  a  bunch  of  figures  on  an  adver¬ 
tising  man’s  chart.  Or  it  can  be  something 
much  more  alive  and  exciting  to  study. 

The  people  on  a  crosstown  bus,  for  example. 

Look  at  these  people  and  auk  yourself  if 
you  can  tell  who  reads  what  paper  every 
day. 

We’re  not  going  to  tell  you  they  all  read 
our  newspaper,  the  Joumal-American.  We 
are  going  to  tell  you  many  of  them  do. 

How  do  we  know? 

Because  you  can’t  sell  632,000  copies  of  a 
newspaper  every  evening  without  covering 
a  lot  of  people,  all  kinds  of  people,  and 


from  every  economic  group.  You  can  t  col¬ 
lect  1,100,000  buyers  every  Sunday  with¬ 
out  taking  in  all  types  of  good  American 
citizens. 

No,  not  any  more  than  you  can  run  a  bus 
line  without  carrying  all  kinds  of  people. 

No  one  takes  a  bus  unless  it’s  going  his 
way.  And  neither  does  anyone  read  a  paper 
unless  it’s  going  his  way,  unless  it  satisfies 
his  needs.  For  forty  years  we’ve  been  sat¬ 
isfying  the  needs  of  the  largest  reading 
public  of  any  evening  paper  in  New  York. 

If  you  want  to  sell  them,  well,  we  suggest 
you  try  riding  along  with  us.  We’ll  ge* 
you  places. 


Our  ruadsn  get  the  most  complete  informa¬ 
tion  not  only  from  the  war  front  but  from  the 
home  front.  For  we  are  the  only  evening  news¬ 
paper  in  New  York  with  all  three  major  wire 
services — AP,  UP  and  INS.  In  addition,  our 
own  famous  writers  coble  in  exclusive  pulse- 
tingling  stories  from  every  front  in  this  wor- 
ring  world. 


Home-front  newsf  The  Journal  covers  local 
and  notional  news  like  a  blanket— by  both 
story  and  picture. 


mean 


So  if  it's  news  you  want  in  a  newspaper- 
get  the  Joumal-American. 
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FIRST  WITH  THE  NEWS 
OF  ITALY’S  SURRENDER 


Forty-four  minutes  before  General  Eisenhower  made  his  dra¬ 
matic  radio  announcement  of  Italy’s  unconditional  surrender. 
United  Press  Correspondent  Richard  D.  McMillan  flashed  the 
news  direct  from  North  Africa. 

The  United  Press  was  well  ahead  of  any  other  service. 

This  world  beat  is  a  fresh  example  of  alert  reporting  and 
split-second  transmission — two  qualities  which  contribute  to 
“the  world’s  best  coverage  of  the  world’s  biggest  news”  by 
United  Press. 


UNITED  PRESS 


EDITOR 


PUBLISHER 


DOH/JV  TO  THE  SEA  IIV  BOXCARS 


Every  day  enough  freight  cars 
to  carry  the  daily  food  of  half 
the  people  of  the  country  roll  into  the 
seaports,  loaded  with  war  materials 
and  other  freight  for  export. 

To  do  this  part  of  the  war  job  has, 
at  times,  meant  rushing  special  trains 
of  critical  materials  clear  across  the 
continent  to  catch  convoys.  It  in¬ 
volves  maintaining  near  each  of  the 
nation’s  ports  of  embarkation  a  suffi¬ 
cient  ‘‘bank”  of  cars  loaded  with  war 
freight  to  insure  that  no  convoy  shall 
be  delayed,  no  ship  shall  fail  to  be 
loaded  promptly. 


And  this  is  but  one  small,  though 
most  important,  part  of  the  day’s 
work  of  the  railroads.  The  total  job 
means  starting  another  freight  train 
every  four  seconds  —  starting  a  spe¬ 
cial  troop  movement  somewhere  in 
the  United  States  about  every  six 
minutes,  day  and  night. 

Those  are  some  of  the  reasons  why 
coaches  and  Pullman  cars  are  scarce 
for  ordinary  travel,  why  trains  are 
sometimes  crowded,  why  travel  is  not 
always  up  to  the  high  standard  which 
you  expect  and  the  railroads  try  to 
maintain. 


Other  war  needs  have  prevented 
railroads  from  obtaining  the  addi¬ 
tional  cars  and  engines  they  need, 
but  they  are  using  to  the  limit  what 
they  have  and  what  they  can  get  to 
meet  the  nation’s  demands  for  trans¬ 
portation. 

Like  other  resourceful,  self-reliant, 
American  enterprises,  the  railroads 
are  subordinating  every¬ 
thing  else  to  victory  —  to 
maintaining  the  freedon. 
that  has  made  Americt 
strong. 
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Unpaid  public  advocate  against 


Tlie  Inquirer  started  the  fight  against  the  autlior  of  the  bill  out  of  the  House 
usury  unlimited  in  1936,  laid  down  a  and  almost  out  of  a  job. 
steady  barrage  of  stories  and  editorials, 
siu  eeeded  in  getting  a  remedial  act  passed 
tlirough  a  lukewann  State  Legislature  in 
October,  1937.  The  issue  seemed  to  be 
settled — but  it  wasn’t. 

A  small  group  were  unwilling  to  give 
up  interest  rates — fifty  times  that  of 
reputable  banks — and  promptly  brought 
action  to  test  the  "constitutionality”  of 
the  new  law. 

The  Dauphin  County  Court  upheld  the 
law.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania 
^  followed  suit.  Not  until  December, 

1940  was  the  "constitutionality” 
of  the  law  eventually  confirmed  by 
United  States  Supreme  Court. 

This  same  group  tried  as  late 
^  as  last  March  to  get  passed  a 
new  bill  increasing  the  interest  rates. 

The  Inquirer  noted  the  new  evasion  and 
Governor  Martin  promptly  squelched  its 
sponsors.  John  Cummings’  column  in 
The  Inquirer  subsequently  almost  laughed 


Xhe  new  law  provides  mandatory 
licenses,  definite  regulations,  supervision 
by  the  State  Banking  Department;  and 
establishes  ma.\imum  interest  rates  lli% 
a  month  on  precious  metals,  and  3%  on 
wearing  apparel. 

There  was  little  kudos,  and  no  profit 
to  The  Inquirer  in  this  campaign.  There 
was  nothing  at  stake  but  justice — in  which 
The  Inquirer  has  no  more  stake  than  the 
least  citizen.  But  concern  for  the  public 
that  supports  it  .  .  .  must  still  be  the 
chief  concern  of  any  good  newspaper. 

The  integrity  of  a  netvsfmper  is  highly 
intangible,  can't  be  measured  with  agate 
rules  or  found  on  rate  cards.  But  every 
advertiser  fimls  it  reflected  in  the  response 
from  readers,  and  in  his  advertising  results 
ami  sales  sheets  .  .  .  Every  advertiser  sells 
more  in  a  medium  that  has  already  sold 
itself  to  its  readers  and  your  prospects! 


u  p  to  1937,  the  Pennsylvania  pawn¬ 
brokers  were  privileged  to  charge  up  to 
240%  a  year  on  small  loans,  and  ran  their 
business  without  statutory  regulation. 
An  unscrupulous  minority  in  the  field 
victimized  thousands  of  unfortunates. 

Patrons  of  pawnshops  are  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  public.  The  average  citizen 
never  even  steps  under  the  three  balls.  And 
only  the  poor,  the  distressed,  the  othenvLse 
resourceless  patronize,  these  institutions. 
And  ironically  enough,  the  people  who 
could  ajford  the  least  for  a  loan  were 
forced  to  pay  the  most. 
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NATtoNAh  Advertising  Representatives: 

Osborn,  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Co.,  New  York.  Chicago, 
Detroit,  St.  Louis:  Ke^-ne  Fit/palrirk,  Son  Francisco 
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Well,  friend  reader,  here  is  that  "institutibnal  '^44^ 
*  ■ ''.^  'T  '!<»•' 

.X  *^  or  whatever-you-call-it”  ad,' all  in  your  owr\'words.  » . 

You've  said  eWrything  we  w^uld  have,  wanted  to  py  I 


You've  said  eWrything  ’ 
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The  Dayton  Herald  Fa 
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TWAltMii*'  In  TW  3ri  War  Laaa  Drntr 


Wire  Services  Scored  Beat 
On  Surrender  of  Italians 


AP,  U.P.,  INS  Flashed  Bulletins  Almost  One  Hour 


Color  dominatad  two  of  tKaia  aya-arrasf- 
ing  front  pages  with  their  display  of  large 
type.  The  New  York  Journal-American  set 
ih  eight-column  "Eitre”  line  in  red,  while 
the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Herald,  using  blue  ink, 
overprinted  the  large  "V"  and  underline 
in  red  which  was  transparent.  Both  the 
Boston  Globe  and  Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun 
stuck  to  black-and-white. 


Before  Gen.  Eisenhower,  OWI  Announcements 
.  .  .  Street  Sales  2^omed,  Big  Type  Splashed 
By  S.  I.  MONCHAK 


THERE  WAS  A  SLIP  UP  of  some  kind  at  General  Dwight  D. 

Eisenhower’s  headquarters  in  Algiers  Sept.  8  with  the 
result  that  the  three  major  press  associations  scooped  the 
American  commander  on  the  history-making  story  of  the  un¬ 
conditional  surrender  of  Italy  to  the  Allies.  The  Associated 
Press,  United  Press  and  International  News  Service  all  flashed 
bulletins  over  their  wires  anywhere  from  between  45  and  40 
minutes  before  General  Eisenhower  went  on  the  air  at  12:30 
p.m.  with  his  own  announcement 
Credit  for  the  beats  go  to  the  three  ment  and  General  Eisenhower’s  broad- 
bureau  chiefs  at  North  African  head-  cast. 

quarters,  Richard  D.  McMillan,  UP.;  In  Washington,  Elmer  Davis,  director 
Kerre  J.  Huss,  INS,  and  Ed  Ken-  of  the  Office  of  War  Information,  told 


nedy,  AP. 

Bulletins  Flashed  Quickly 


reporters  he  had  no  idea  how  word 
of  the  surrender  had  cleared  through 


Two  flashes  arrived  at  wire  service  censors  in  Algiers.  His  office,  he  said, 
offices  between  11:44  and  11:49  a.m.,  had  laid  elaborate  plans  to  cooperate* 
but  word  came  shortly  after  to  hold  on  the  story  with  General  Eisenhower, 


them  for  release  simultaneously  with 
General  Eisenhower’s  broadcast. 


Accepting  the  fact  that  the  news 
flashes  had  anticipated  their  planned 


By  that  time,  however,  bulletins  had  announcement  and  that  it  had  been 
flashed  aroimd  the  coimtry,  news-  scooped  on  its  own  story,  OWI  began 
papers  were  replating  and  radio  sta-  at  once  to  broadcast  the  press  associa¬ 
tions,  picking  up  the  press  association  tion’s  bulletins  to  the  world  over  its 
bulletins,  were  blaring  the  news  to  short-wave  transmitters,  and  at  12:30 
the  people.  Thus  intrepid  U.S.  war  pm.,  as  scheduled,  it  recorded  the 


correspondents  scored  another  beat. 

It  is  not  known  how  the  press  asso- 


American  commander’s  address. 

The  story,  most  important  of  the 


dation  flashes  cleared  censors  in  war  to  date,  broke  in  news  rooms  from 
Algiers  but  a  closed-door  press  con-  coast  to  coast  unexpectedly  but  “stop 
ference  held  by  Colonel  Joseph  B.  press”  orders  were  flashed,  replates 
Phillips,  the  General’s  press  relations  were  made  and  “extras”  appeared  on 
officer,  preceded  the  news  break.  the  streete  in  short  order.  These  were 
After  announcing  the  news  of  the  sold  out  in  record  time, 
capitulation  Colonel  Phillips,  former  In  the  east  the  story  broke  for  after- 
editor  of  Newsweek,  annoimced  that  noon  papers  and  huge  type  blazoned 
he  was  going  to  keep  the  correspond-  across  first  pages  annoimcing  the 
eats  behiiid  closed  doors  for  70  minutes  capitulation, 

ao  they  could  write  their  stories,  after  The  nation’s  newspapers,  however, 
nhich  he  was  going  to  take  the  stories  found  themselves  in  the  peculiar  posi- 
en  masse  to  the  censor.  tion  of  playing  the  war’s  biggest  story 

Further  than  that  there  is  no  re-  to  a  limited  audience.  Generally,  they 
port.  The  slip  up  occurred  sometime  had  to  hold  down  the  press  nms  be- 
during  those  70  minutes,  the  time  cause  of  the  restrictions  on  the  con- 
dapsing  between  the  PRO’s  annotince-  sxunption  of  newsprint. 


Under  a  Sept.  3  dateline  from  Amer¬ 
ican  Seventh  Army  Headquarters  in 
Sicily,  Herbert  L.  Matthews,  New  York 
Times  correspondent,  cabled  that  mys¬ 
terious  airplane  trips  to  the  Palermo 
region  of  the  Italian  island  fore¬ 
shadowed  momentous  news.  Delayed, 
his  dispatch  appeared  on  "Sept.  8  in 
some  newspapers,  on  the  9th  in  the 
Times. 

Matthews  told  how  on  Aug.  29  an 
Italian  Savoia-Marchetti  bomber  flew 
to  Palermo  and  landed  on  the  air  field. 
“Instructions  had  been  sent  all  along 
the  line  that  it  was  coming  and  was 
not  to  be  shot  at  or  molested,”  Mat¬ 
thews  cabled. 

“Out  of  it  stepped  an  Italian  colonel 
and  another  officer.  The  next  day  the 
plane  left,  escorted  by  three  Light¬ 
nings.  On  Aug.  31  the  same  mysterious 
order  was  sent  around  again  and  this 
time  the  plane  landed  at  Termini 
Imerese,  east  of  Palermo.  The  same 
officers  were  nished  to  Palermo  in 
closed  cars. 

“This  time  they  were  not  allowed 
to  return,  but  a  message  was  Sent  back 
stating  that  due  note  had  been  taken 
of  the  proposals  made  and  it  was  ex¬ 
pected  that  they  would  be  carried  out. 
If  not,  the  officers  were  hostages  and 
would  have  to  pay  the  consequences.” 

OWI  Reqaatted  Story 

Matthews  obviously  was  commenting 
on  armistice  preparations.  His  was  the 
only  story  along  those  lines  to  come 
out  of  Sicily.  It  was  distributed  by 
the  AP,  U.P.  and  INS  at  the  request 
of  OWI. 

The  Chicago  Sun  pointed  out  that 
Frederick  Kuh,  head  of  the  Sun  bu¬ 
reau  in  London,  cleared  a  story  which 
was  published  Sept  4,  predicting  that 
Italy  would  surrender  unconditionally 
within  a  week.  The  Sun  carried  a 


banner  line  Sept.  4  stating:  “Quick 
Surrender  of  Italy  Hinted.”  Five  days 
later  the  Kuh  story  was  confirmed 
with  announcement  of  Italy’s  sur¬ 
render. 

General  Elisenhower’s  statement  was 
rebroadcast  in  18  languages  over  20 
transmitters  by  the  OWI  on  the  day  it 
was  made.  It  was  used  as  the  lead  on 
all  OWI  short-wave  broadcasts.  About 
150  programs  were  sent  in  an  \m- 
remitting  barrage  during  file  first  24 
hours  after  the  initial  flash. 

TTie  story  of  the  Italian  people  drop¬ 
ping  out  of  the  war  overshadowed  a 
previous  big  story,  the  invasion  of  the 
Italian  mainland  by  the  British  Eighth 
Army  and  Canadian  troops. 

As  with  other  invasion  moves  in 
the  Mediterranean  theater,  corre¬ 
spondents  worked  under  a  “pool”  ar¬ 
rangement,  several  being  selected  to 
represent  the  combined  U.S.,  British 
and  Canadian  press.  As  far  as  is 
knovm,  Dan  DeLuce,  AP  stafTer,  was 
the  only  American  war  writer  to  go  in 
with  tte  British  troops  when  they 
landed  on  Italy. 

Other  correspondents  attached  to 
North  African  headquarters  were 
moving  along  with  American  troops, 
although  they  had  not  been  heard  from 
as  Editor  &  Publisher  went  to  press. 

Representing  the  combined  British 
and  Canadian  press  to  cover  the  big 
show  of  the  landing  on  the  Italian  boot 
by  their  troops  were  Ed  Gilling,  Lon¬ 
don  Telegraphic  Agency;  Ross  Munro, 
Canadian  I^ess;  ^olto  Watt,  Cana¬ 
dian;  Bill  Wilson,  British  United  Press; 
S.  L.  Solon,  Britifii;  and  Maurice  Des¬ 
jardins,  Canadian. 

According  to  the  Canadian  Press, 
others  who  accompanied  troops  as  they 
landed  on  Italy  included:  Matt  Halton, 
Canadian  Broadcasting  Company;  Wil¬ 
liam  Stewart,  CP;  Marcel  Ouimet, 
CBC;  Gregory  Clark,  Toronto  Star; 
and  Ralph  .AJlen,  Toronto  Globe  & 
Mail. 

From  North  African  headquarters 
this  week  also  came  word  that  the 
more  than  200  war  correspondents  ac- 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Advisory  Group  Urges 
Another  5%  Newsprint  Cut 


Committee  Suggests  It  as  Minimum  Curtailment 
For  Fourth  Quarter  .  .  .  Reduced  Inventories, 
Closer  Watch  on  Appeals  Planned 


WASHINGTON,  Sept.  7— A  5%  print 

paper  curtailment  for  the  final  quar¬ 
ter  of  this  year  is  the  absolute  mini¬ 
mum  of  prospective  reduction  and 
to  the  extent  that  Canada  fails  to 
maintain  its  current  newsprint  export 
to  the  United  States  the  percentage 
figure  must  be  graduated  upward,  ac¬ 
cording  to  recommendations  of  the 
Newspaper  Advisory  Committee  to 
WPB. 

This  marks  the  third  slash  in  paper 
supply  in  1943.  The  first  cut  tonnage 
to  the  amount  required  to  service 
1941  net  paid  circulation — estimated 
at  an  overall  10%  curtailment;  the 
second  called  for  a  maximum  of  5%, 
Computations  by  the  staff  of  the  print¬ 
ing  and  publishing  section  place  the 
probable  total  reduction  in  1943  at 
15%. 

In  addition,  publishers  already  have 
been  directed  by  WPB  to  reduce  their 
September  delivery  orders  to  conform 
to  new  inventory  restrictions. 

States  in  which  newsprint  inven¬ 
tories  are  reduced  to  40  days’  supply 
are  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Illinois,  In¬ 
diana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maine, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  ^uth  Dakota,  Vermont, 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

States  in  which  inventories  were 
cut  from  75  to  65  days’  supply  are 
Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Colorado,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Idaho,  Louisiana,  Montana,  Mississippi, 
New  Mexico,  Nevada,  North  Carolina, 
Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Washington, 
and  Wyoming. 

In  the  first  three  months  of  this 
year,  66,000  tons  of  newsprint  were 
allowed  on  appeals,  that  amount  re¬ 
presenting  8%  of  the  total  used;  in 
the  second  quarter,  57,000  tons,  or 
6%%  of  the  total  consumption,  were 
released  as  a  result  of  appeals;  the 
third  and  fourth  quarter  estimates  are 
60,000  or  7*^%  in  each  three-month 
period. 

One  full  week  of  task  committee 
meetings,  followed  by  two  days  of 
industry  advisory  committee  meetings, 
and  then  one  day  of  semi-formal  con¬ 
sultations  resulted  in  the  tentative 
decisions  to  curtail  print  paper  5%, 
re-examine  the  appeals  procedures 
and  grants,  and  shorten  inventory 
supplies.  All  meetings  were  executive 
sessions,  but  it  was  common  knowledge 
that  de^te  waxed  warm  on  methods 
used  in  awarding  supplemental  news- 
print  tonnage.  Non  -  metropolitan 


DEPARTMENTS 

Advertising  . 12 

Bright  Ideas  .  16 

Cartoons  .  13 

Circulation  .  44 

Classified  .  26 

Editorials  .  30 

Fehlmon  .  24 

Letters  .  62 

Obituary  .  62 

Personals  .  31 

Photography  .  34 

Promotion  .  40 

.Shop  Talk  .  64 

Short  Takes  . .  16 


newspapers  were  represented  as  ex¬ 
tremely  critical.  Analyses  showed 
that  the  added  tonnage  moved  very 
sustantially  into  large-city  newspa¬ 
pers. 

While  the  formal  recommendation 
of  the  industry  advisory  conunittee 
was  a  5%  reduction,  it  was  agreed 
here  that  the  cut  probably  would  nm 
as  high  as  10%.  That  might  happen 
even  if  Canada  maintained  its  210,000- 
tons  monthly  supply.  The  fourth 
quarter  supply  is  estimated  at  870,000 
tons,  which  would  exhaust  new  re¬ 
ceipts  plus  substantial  inventories. 
Because  the  advisory  committee  was 
concerned  over  the  possibility  of  re¬ 
ducing  the  inventory  situation  beyond 
a  safe  point,  a  5%  cut  was  proposed 
rather  than  the  larger  curtailment  in¬ 
dicated  by  must  other  factors.  It 
was  suggested,  however,  that  file  in¬ 
ventories  in  the  hands  of  publishers 
be  cut  again. 

The  exact  percentage  of  reduction 
for  the  fourth  quarter  cannot  be  de¬ 
termined  by  WPB  until  the  Combined 
Resources  and  Production  Board  meets 
with  Canadian  authorities  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  maximum  tonnage  Canada 
can  deliver  during  the  fourth  quarter. 

Tightening  up  on  supplemental 
newsprint  allocations,  the  committee 


recommended  that  WPB  grant  no  per¬ 
sonal  or  telephone  interviews  in  con¬ 
nection  with  appeals  for  additional 
tonnage,  and  that  all  communications 
concerning  appeals  be  “in  writing  and 
in  writing  only.” 

It  was  decided,  also,  to  police  the 
newsprint  supply  and  consumption 
situations  more  closely  in  the  future 
than  in  the  past.  Monthly  meetings 
will  be  conducted  at  which  reports 
will  be  received  on  the  newsprint  sit¬ 
uation  for  the  preceding  month. 

The  advisory  committee  recom¬ 
mended  that  publishers  be  required 
to  certify  with  each  order  for  news¬ 
print  that  the  order  is  in  accordance 
with  the  inventory  provisions  of  L- 
240. 

Publishers  who  wish  to  file  appeals 
for  additional  newsprint  have  been 
asked  to  do  so  by  Sept.  15.  The  print¬ 
ing  and  publishing  division  will  seek 
to  make  its  recommendations  to  the 
appeals  board  before  Oct.  15,  H.  M. 
Bitner,  director  of  the  division  an¬ 
nounced.  This  procedure,  he  said,  is 
in  accordance  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Newspaper  Industry  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee. 

Appeals  filed  later  than  Sept.  15  will 
not  be  recommended  by  the  printing 
and  publishing  division  unless  extra¬ 
ordinary  circumstances  have  arisen. 

The  following  instructions  for  the 
guidance  of  publishers  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  Mr.  Bitner: 

(a)  Base  quota  for  the  fourth  quar¬ 
ter  of  1941,  separately  for  morning, 
evening  and  Sunday  issues,  with  fur¬ 
ther  separation  of  the  Sunday  regular 
and  predate  editions.  To  arrive  at 
this  base  quota,  specify  the  amount  of 
print  paper  used  in  printing  net  paid 
circulation  only,  then  add  3%.  If  the 
resulting  figure  is  500  tons  or  more. 


4,427  Tons  Granted  in 
Third  Quarter  on  Appeal 


WPB  Releases  Newsprint  List  of  Grants  to 
Date  .  .  .  Few  Metropolitan  Papers 
Mentioned  .  .  .  Largest  Tonnage  Is  419 


WASHINGTON,  Sept.  8— The  War 

Production  Board’s  printing  and 
publishing  divkion  has  granted  ap¬ 
peals  covering  4,427  tons  of  supple¬ 
mental  newsprint  thus  far  in  the  third 
calendar  quaner. 

Norfolk  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Norfolk, 
Va.,  lead  with  419  tons  and  the  Arkan¬ 
sas  City  (Kan.)  Daily  Traveler  was  at 
the  other  end  of  the  list,  with  a  single 
ton.  The  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  was 
near  the  top  in  point  of  tonnage,  with 
323,  '• 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1943 
the  WPB  granted  a  total  of  124,314 
tons  of  newsprint  on  appeal.  In  the 
first  quarter  66,532  tons  were  granted, 
and  57,962  tons  in  the  second  quarter. 
Favorable  action  was  given  on  appeals 
from  about  300  publishers  in  those 
two  periods. 

The  current  list  of  newspapers  re¬ 
ceiving  suf^lemental  newsprint,  rep¬ 
resents  action  taken  on  about  one- 
third  of  the  requests  which  have  been 
filed.  While  metropolitan  newspapers 
were  for  the  most  part  conspicuously 
absent,  many  are  likely  to  ai^>ear  in 
the  final  listing. 

In  the  current  WPB  statement  there 
are  no  metropolitan  newspapers  listed. 
Eif^ty-one  publishers  are  named  as 
having  received  the  4,427  tons. 

'Hie  third  quarter  supplemental  ton- 
age  grants  to  date  include: 


The  Everett  (Wash.)  Daily  Herald .  13 

Christiaii  Science  Monitor,  Boston  .  88 

Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  .  323 

Rock  Island  (III.)  Argus .  18 

Gadsden  (Ala.)  Times .  14 


Tarentum  (I’a.)  Valley  Daily  News .  10 

Hiddeford  (Me.)  Daily  Journal .  11 

The  larrain  County  Printing  &  PuWishing 

Co.,  Elyria,  Ohio .  8 

Titusville  (Pa.)  Herald .  4 

Chester  (Pa.)  Times .  IS 

Quincy  (III.)  Newspapers .  10 

Sterling  (III.)  Daily  Gazette .  .S 

Dothan  (Ala.)  Eagle .  6 

Bloomington  (111.)  Daily  Pantagraph .  .  .  .  It 
.Santa  Ana  (Cal.)  Register  Publishing  Co.  27 

Tribune  Company  of  Tampa .  281 

l.awrence  (Kan.)  Journal  World .  8 

Norfolk  Newspai)ers,  Inc .  419 

.'\rkansas  City  Daily  Traveler .  1 

Iron  Mountain  (Mich.)  News .  7 

.VIcAlestcr  (Okla.)  News-Capital .  14 

The  Port  Arthur  (Tex.)  News .  16 

Oklahoma  Press  Publishing  Co.,  Muskogee  18 
The  Afro-American  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md...  71 

Evansville  (Uid.)  Printing  Corporation..  175 

I.a  Crosse  (Wis.)  Tribune .  8 

Petersburg  (Va.)  Progress  Index .  5 

Chippewa  Falls  (Wis.)  Herald  Telegram..  5 

Greensboro  (N.  C.)  News  Co .  50 

Fort  Smith  (Ark.)  Newspapers .  38 

Midland  (Mich.)  Daily  News .  4 

Colorado  Springs  Gazette . , .  35 

Portland  (Ore.)  Journal .  200 

Mode.sto  (Cal.)  Bee .  15 

Jacksonville,  Florida,  Times-Union .  289 

.Monroe  (Mich.)  Evening  Nkws .  14 

Kinston  (N,  C.)  Free  Press .  5 

Port  Chester  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Item .  4 

Warren  (Ohio)  Tribune-Chronicle .  35 

Parsons  (Kans.)  Sun .  4 

San  Antonio  Express-Publishing  Co .  327 

Staten  Island  (N.  V.)  Advance .  30 

The  C-atholic  News,  N.  Y.  C .  5 

Carlisle  (Pa.)  Evening  Sentinel .  3 

Ithaca  (N.  Y.)  Journal .  5 

Richmond  (Cal.)  Daily  Independent .  182 

Nyack  (N.  Y.)  Journal  News .  2 

Painesville  (O.)  Telegraph . 9 

Lincoln,  Nebraska,  State  Journal .  26 

Superior  (Wis.)  Evening  Tel^ram .  20 

Temple  (Tex.)  Daily  Telegram .  8 

Kenosha  (Wis.)  News  Publishing  Co.  ...  13 


deduct  5%;  if  it  is  less  than  500  tons, 
deduct  5%  of  the  amount  in  excess  of 
25  tons. 

(b)  Estimate,  in  specific  number  of 
tons,  the  minimum  requirements  for 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1943. 

All  the  following  information  sought 
is  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1941,  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1942,  and  the  first 
quarter  of  1943; — figures  for  morning, 
evening  and  Sunday  should  be  listed 
separately  with  the  further  separation 
of  the  Sunday  regular  and  predate 
editions: 

(1)  Gross  tons  or  pounds  of  print 
paper  used  per  month,  whether  in 
publisher’s  plant  or  used  for  supple¬ 
ments  produced  for  the  publisher  by 
others.  Do  not  include  paper  used  in 
commercial  printing  or  in  printing 
other  publications. 

(2)  Net  press  run  averages  by 
months  and  the  quarterly  averages. 

(3)  Net  paid  circulation  averages  by 
months,  according  to  ABC  standards, 
and  the  quarterly  averages. 

(4)  Per  cent  of  difference  between 
net  press  run  and  net  paid  circulation 
for  each  quarter. 

(5)  Average  number  of  pages  per 
issue  each  month,  including  all  sup¬ 
plements. 

(6)  Number  of  issues  each  month. 

(7  Total  number  of  lines  or  inches 

of  paid  advertising  per  month. 

(8)  Total  number  of  lines  or  inches 
of  unpaid  content  per  month. 

Publishers  were  also  asked  to  state 
in  detail  whether  anticipated  con¬ 
servation  measures  have  been  accom¬ 
plished. 

Appeals  must  be  filed  in  duplicate 
and  addressed  to:  War  Production 
Board,  Printing  and  Publishing  Divi¬ 
sion,  Washington  (25)  D.  C.  Ref.; 
L-240. 

^’oungstowl1  (O.)  Vindicator .  108 

Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle .  55 

Tri-Cities  Publishing  Co.,  Florence,  Ala...  8 
McKeesport  (Pa.)  Daily  News  Publishing 

Co . 19 

Montgomery,  Ala.,  Adveritser  Company..  50 

Valdosta  (Ga.)  Times .  5 

\  cntura  (Cal.)  Star  Free-Press .  6 

Catholic  Press  Union,  Inc .  21 

Mt.  Vernon  (III.)  Register  News  Co .  6 

Kingsport  (Tenn.)  Publishing  Company. 

Inc .  10 

Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Journal .  92 

Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Sunday  Herald .  52 

Scottsbiuff  (Neb.)  Daily  Star-Herald....  4 

Knoxville  News-Sentinel  .  199 

Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News .  84 

The  Salt  Lake  Tribune  &  Salt  I..ake  Tele¬ 
gram  .  390 

Knoxville  Journal  .  84 

Waukegan  (Ill.)  N’ews-Sun .  34 

Columbus  (Ind.)  Evening  Republican....  6 

Madison  (Wis.)  Capital  Times .  22 

.Martinsburg  (W.  Va.)  Journal .  5 

Pensacola  (Fla.)  News-Journal  Company..  57 

Passaic  (N.  J.)  Herald-News .  58 

Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune . '. .  49 

Long  Island  Star-Journal .  43 

Greeley  (Colo.)  Tribune-Republican .  7 

Durham  (N.  C.)  Herald .  33 

Connellsville  (Pa.)  Courier  Company....  6 

4427 


EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER 
CALENDAR 


Sept.  14-15— New  York  State 
Publishers  Assn.,  fall  conven¬ 
tion,  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

Sept.  19-20 — ^Midwest  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Managers’ 
Assn.,  fall  meeting,  Hotel  Pres¬ 
ident,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Sept.  23-24— Southern  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers,  convention, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Sept.  25 — Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Assn.,  regional 
meeting,  districts  Nos.  1  and  2, 
weeklies,  joining  with  Bucks- 
Montgomery  Newspaper  Assn., 
Adelphia  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

Sept.  27-29-^uthem  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Assn.,  41st 
meeting,  Arlington  Hotel,  Hot 
Springs,  Ark. 
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Restless  Ernie  Pyle  Checks  In; 
But  Hell  Be  Gone  Again  Soon 

Scripps-Howard  Columnist  Home  After  More 
Than  Year  on  War  Fronts . . .  Lauds  Army  PRO, 
Colleagues  .  .  .  May  Cover  Pacific  War  Next 


ERNIE  PYLE  came  home  from  the 

wars  this  week,  a  little  older,  a  little 
grayer,  a  little  more  tired. 

But  it  was  the  same  old  Ernie  Pyle; 
he’s  already  rarin’  to  go  again. 

Hopping  out  of  the  Pan  American 
Airways’  transatlantic  clipper  at  La 
Guardia  Field,  New  York,  Ernie 
(that’s  what  you  call  him  after  five 
minutes)  didn’t  even  wait  to  regain 
his  land  legs  after  his  flight  of  several 
thousand  miles. 

Miller  Meets  Him 

He  shook  hands  with  Lee  G.  Miller, 
managing  editor  of  the  Scripps-How¬ 
ard  Newspaper  Alliance,  who  had 
been  waiting  at  the  airport,  and 
darted  for  a  taxicab.  Miller  hard  on 
his  heels. 

Yes,  it’s  the  same  old  restless  Ernie 
Pyle  who  traveled  for  eight  years  from 
one  end  of  the  U.S.  to  the  other  al¬ 
ways  searching  for  something  new. 

Interviewed  later,  he  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  he  expects  to  stay  in  the 
States  “for  a  month  or  so”  and  then 
will  be  off  again.  This  time,  he  said, 
he  hopes  to  cover  the  war  in  the 
Pacific.  Or  he  may  go  to  India.  It’s 
too  early  for  any  definite  plans,  he 
said. 

But  you  can  be  sure  that  when  next 
you  see  his  by-line  it  will  be  over  a 
dispatch  from  some  remote  corner  of 
this  troubled  globe. 

Ernie  has  a  lot  of  things  to  do  be¬ 
fore  he  goes  overseas  again,  however. 
First  off,  he’s  going  to  Washington  to 
report  to  his  superiors  at  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspaper  Alliance  head¬ 
quarters  and  to  hold  pow-wow  with 
government  officials.  He’ll  have  some 
interesting  things  to  tell  them. 

Finishing  Nnw  Book 

After  that  he’ll  head  for  his  dad’s 
home  in  Dana,  Ind.,  and  then  will 
move  on  to  Albuquerque,  N.  M., 
where  Mrs.  Pyle  is  busy  on  a  war  job. 

He’s  putting  finishing  touches  to  his 
latest  book,  “With  the  Yanks  in 
Africa,”  which  Henry  Holt  will  pub¬ 
lish  next  month.  He’s  already  been 
lined  up  for  one  radio  broadcast;  there 
probably  will  be  others  before  he’s 
through. 

Clubs,  societies  and  all  types  of 
organizations  are  besieging  him  for  a 
personal  appearance.  The  usual  round 
of  cocktail  parties  are  scheduled.  He’s 
much  in  demand. 

“But  there’ll  be  no  lecturing;  I  can 
*11  you  that,”  Ernie  said  with  ve¬ 
hemence. 

The  irony  of  it  is  that  Ernie  came 
home  “for  a  rest”  after  14  months  of 
mntinuous  strafings,  bombardments 
•nd  machine-gunning. 

He  spent  most  of  his  time  in  the 
l>t)nt  lines  while  abroad.  He  slept  and 
ot*  with  the  troops  he  wrote  about, 
'luly  sharing  their  humor  and  trials. 
3*  went  weeks  without  a  bath  or 
"have,  often  without  food.  For  weeks 
ot  a  time  he  didn’t  have  the  comfort  of 
nren  a  blanket.  He  was  sick  both 
during  the  North  African  and  Sicilian 
'mmpaigns — and  we  mean  sick.  But 
l»t  him  tell  it: 

“Along  with  almost  everyone  else 
d  had  what  is  known  as  ‘battle  lever.’ 
Vou  ache  all  over  and  you  run  a  high 


By  S.  J.  MONCHAK 

temperature.  It's  caused  by  a  lot  of 
things.  Too  much  dust,  bad  eating, 
not  enough  sleep,  exhaustion  and  the 
unconscious  nerve  tension  that  comes 
to  everybody  in  the  front  line  area. 

“You  don’t  die  of  battlefield  fever, 
but  you  think  you’re  going  to,”  he 
added  with  grim  humor.  But  Ernie 
doesn’t  look  any  the  worse  for  wear. 
He  said  he  feels  fine. 

Even  after  all  he’s  undergone  and 
the  program  now  being  mapped  for 
him  at  home,  Ernie  insists  he’ll  get  his 
rest.  It’ll  be  a  miracle  if  he  does. 

Medcft,  URattumiRg 

Because  he’s  so  modest  and  un¬ 
assuming  it’s  not  an  easy  job  to  get 
Ernie  to  talk  about  himself.  He 
brushed  with  death  often,  but  you 
wouldn’t  know  it  from  talking  to  him. 


Here's  Ernie  Pyle  during  one  of  the  early 
stages  of  the  North  African  campaign 
interviewing  wounded  U.  S.  soldiers. 


Smiling,  he  waved  that  subject  away 
with: 

“’The  closest  I  ever  came  to  getting 
it  was  during  the  Tunisian  fighting 
when  a  German  75  dropped  a  shell 
about  100  feet  in  front  of  us.  But  it 
was  a  dud.” 

What  he  didn’t  mention  was  that  he 
spent  hour  after  hour  in  fox  holes 
keeping  his  head  out  of  range  of 
machine-gun  bullets  as  they  whizzed 
overhead.  Or  the  time  he  was  holed 
up  when  a  German  sniper  pinged  bul¬ 
lets  around  his  hiding  place.  He  had 
other  close  shaves,  too. 

Ernie  covered  all  phases  of  the  fight¬ 
ing  in  North  Africa  and  Sicily  and 
was  with  the  Navy  for  a  short  time 
during  the  invasion  of  the  Italian 
island.  He  also  was  invited  to  go  on 
a  bombing  mission,  but  declined  it. 

But  it  wasn’t  because  he  doesn’t 
like  to  fly.  He  flew  more  than  25,000 
miles  in  an  Army  transport,  from  one 
end  of  North  Africa  to  the  other, 
looking  for  subjects  to  write  about. 
He  doesn’t  consider  himself  a  spot- 
news  reporter  and  would  rather  see 
such  a  newshawk  get  the  news  break. 

He  doesn’t  like  to  cut  in  where  he 
doesn’t  fit.  That’s  the  kind  of  a  guy 
he  is. 

Ernie  had  high  praise  for  the  Army 
Public  Relations  set-up  in  Africa  and 


Sicily.  He  said  the  PRO’s  went  out 
of  their  way  to  accommodate  the  cor¬ 
respondents. 

“There  was  no  red  tape,  stories 
were  expedited  and  correspondents 
were  free  to  come  and  go  as  they 
pleased,”  he  said.  “In  short,  it  was  a 
reporter’s  paradise.” 

But  there  were  hardships,  too; 
plenty  of  them.  First  off,  there  was 
the  weather.  It  made  a  man  miser¬ 
able  in  the  summer,  made  him  want 
to  die  in  the  winter. 

“I  bore  up  under  the  heat  and  pests, 
somehow,”  he  declared.  “And  while 
everyone  else  was  losing  weight,  I 
gained.  But  I  don’t  think  I  could  live 
through  another  winter.” 

Then  there  was  the  problem  of  lan¬ 
guage.  He  was  handicapfted  because 
of  his  lack  of  French. 

Lived  Frugally 

“And  they  took  us  over  plenty  be¬ 
cause  of  that,”  he  commented,  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  shrewd  native  mer¬ 
chants,  ever  on  the  look-out  for  the 
traditional  American  sucker.  They 
reaped  a  harvest  whenever  the  Amer¬ 
icans  went  to  market. 

Whiskey  was  hard  to  get  and  what 
was  available  had  to  be  bought  at 
exorbitant  prices.  That  goes  against 
Ernie’s  grain.  He  doesn’t  drink  beer 
and  he  swore  off  wine  last  year,  he 
said.  It  made  him  sick.  So  he  kept  his 
expense  accounts  down. 

His  average  expense  tick  ran  around 
$5  a  week,  he  added,  and  there  were 
times  when  he  didn’t  spend  that  much. 
Once  there  was  a  stretch  of  six  weeks 
like  that. 

“We  were  miles  from  everywhere,” 
commented  the  famed  columnist.  “In 
the  field  we  lived  just  like  the  fight¬ 
ing  man.  His  food  is  G.I.  and  so  are 
his  cigarettes.  More  than  that  we 
didn’t  need,  and  even  if  we  did 
want  something,  we  couldn’t  have 
gotten  it.” 

Ernie’s  frugality  got  him  into  hot 
water  with  his  colleagues.  The  boys 
let  him  know  that  he  was  living  too 
close  to  the  belt,  thus  reflecting  on 
their  own  ticks,  some  of  which  ran 
into  astronomical  figures,  everything 
considered. 

But  theirs  was  a  good-natured  beef 
and  Ernie  kept  going  just  as  before. 

Proltet  War  Wrltcrt 

Ernie,  who  has  blossomed  as  one  of 
the  war’s  best  reporters,  thinks  war 
correspondents  today  are  the  hardest 
working  newsmen  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

“They  work  from  dawn  to  mid¬ 
night,”  he  explained.  “I  should  say 
they  work  around  the  clock  because 
they’re  always  on  call.  They  never 
rest;  they’re  always  on  the  go,  espe¬ 
cially  the  press  association  men. 

“I  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  if 
they  were  brought  home  at  least  once 
a  year  so  they  could  pull  themselves 
together.  It’s  a  tough  life.  Still  you 
never  hear  them  complain.” 

The  veteran  writer  paid  tribute  to 
the  chiefs  (while  he  was  there  of  the 
wire  service  bureaus  in  North  Africa  as 
“carrying  a  real  big  load  out  there.” 

He  referred  to  Chris  Cunningham, 
United  Press;  Hal  V.  Boyle,  Asso¬ 


ciated  Press,  and  Pierre  J.  Huss,  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service. 

At  various  stages  during  the  cam- 
paigns,  Ernie  said,  he  teamed  with 
Cunningham,  with  Charles  Corte, 
Acme  Newspictures  photographer,  and 
with  Will  Lang,  of  Time. 

Because  he  wrote  so  little  spot  news, 
he  had  little  trouble  with  censorship. 
He  said  he  lost  only  three  columns  all 
the  time  he  was  away.  And  that  was 
due  to  faulty  communications. 

“Understandably,  communications 
facilities  always  were  poor  the  first 
weeks  after  a  landing,”  he  continued. 
“Couriers  (the  airplanes)  were  \m- 
dependable.  It  took  time  to  set  up  a 
smooth  service.  But  once  it  was  in, 
it  was  just  like  home.” 

Keeping  up  with  the  news  while 
with  the  troops  was  difficult,  he  said. 
They  seldom  saw  a  newspaper,  from 
time  to  time  a  news  or  picture  maga¬ 
zine. 

Recipient  of  the  National  Head¬ 
liners’  Club  award  for  the  “best  for¬ 
eign  feature”  writing  this  year,  Ernie 
writes  with  a  smooth,  easy-to-read 
style. 

This_  will  give  you  an  example  of 
how  highly  his  stuff  is  regarded.  When 
he  went  into  North  Africa  last  winter 
his  column  was  appearing  in  40  news¬ 
papers. 

New  Appears  Ir  1*2  Papers 

Today,  according  to  United  Feature 
Syndicate,  which  distributes  it,  the 
column  appears  in  162  newspapers 
with  a  total  circulation  of  more  ffian 
9,000,000  daily.  He  added  122  news¬ 
papers  to  his  list  in  less  than  a  year,  a 
record  achievement. 

Erme  admits  he  doesn’t  try  to  in¬ 
terpret  the  war,  military  movements, 
strategy  and  such.  He  leaves  that  for 
the  so-called  experts.  He  writes  in 
simple,  down-to-earth  language  so 
that  everyone  can  understand  what 
all  the  shooting  is  about. 

His ,  dispatches  tell  readers  what 
Johnny  Doughboy  is  wearing,  what 
and  how  he  is  eating,  what  he  is 
thinking  about  and  how  he  behaves 
under  fire.  It’s  homey  stuff  and  strikes 
a  responsive  chord.  And  it’s  excep¬ 
tionally  good  reading. 

Nine  million  readers  can’t  be  wrong. 
■ 

Discovers  Restaurants 
10  Million  Points  Shy 

Buffalo,  Sept.  6 — After  an  investi¬ 
gation  by  Jack  O’Brian,  a  staff  re¬ 
porter,  The  Buffalo  Courier- Express 
last  week  broke  the  story  of  the  larg¬ 
est  single  letdown  in  the  national  ra¬ 
tioning  picture  with  the  disclosure  that 
Buffalo  restaurants  are  short  the  al¬ 
most  unbelievable  total  of  more  than 
10,0000,000  ration  points. 

The  Courier-Express  gave  it  the 
eight-column  double  banner  atop  a 
by-lined  story  by  O’Brian,  and  it  took 
precedence  over  news  from  the  battle 
fronts  for  two  days. 

The  Buffalo  Evening  News  did  a  fol¬ 
low  up  next  day  which  broke  into  8- 
column  streamers,  also  taking  prece¬ 
dence  over  battlefront  news  when  na¬ 
tional  OPA  officials  announced  they 
were  stepping  in  to  investigate. 

Both  papers  followed  with  editorials 
and  editorial  cartoons  and  the  story 
has  Buffalonians  worrying  about  their 
resteurant  meals  and  operators  won¬ 
dering  if  they  will  be  closed  up  by  the 
OPA. 

Federal  authorities  promised  prose¬ 
cution  and  criminal  action  if  a  federal 
investigation  turns  up  evidence  of  wil¬ 
ful  intent  to  violate  rationing  regula¬ 
tions. 

O’Brian  has  been  a  Courier-Elxpress 
reporter  for  two  years.  He  has  broken 
several  other  local-angle  stories  of 
eight-column  line  proportions  after 
investigations.  He  formerly  was  a 
staff  reporter  for  the  New  York 
World  Telegram,  Buffalo  News  and  the 
old  Buffalo  Times.  He  is  29. 
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M  m  M  procedure  and  directing  applica- 

tion  and  product  education  from  the 
Y  d  AlC^XVAwCD  *  XVAXXO  installation  angle;  and  the  service  de- 

X*  **  partment  will  prepare  itself  for  or- 

\A/  1 T  h  Ta  lAf  ganization  procedure  and  product  edu- 

YY  XLXX  X  V/OL  YV  \xx  cation  in  relation  to  the  consumer. 

...  tt  •  ^  ®  statement  to  the  utilities,  Servel 

Company  Has  Gas  Air-Conditiomng  Unit  urges:  “Utilities  should  plan  now  to 

.  .  launch  this  new  industry  aggressively 

Ready  for  Production*  Is  Prepanng  just  as  soon  as  war  restrictions  will 

.  c?  IX  •  •  permit.  Without  being  involved  in 

Distribution,  Promotion.  Statt-traimng  great  cost  or  risk,  the  gas  utilities  can 

begin  to  survey  their  markets  for  gas 
By  MARY  ELIZABETH  LASHER  air  conditioning  and  can  train  skele¬ 

ton  organizations  so  that  they  will  be 

THE  GLIB  phrase,  “post  war  plan-  Since  then  these  units,  which  are  ^ell  prepared  to  engage  in  this  activ- 
ning.”  has  been  on  many  tongues  in  constructed  for  use  in  homes  and  jty  promptly  and  efficiently.  By  doing 
the  past  six  months,  and  artists’  con-  small  businesses,  have  been  undergo-  these  things  they  may  gain  as  much 
ceptions  of  possible  post-war  products  ing  actual,  practical  tests,  and  in  1942  as  a  year  over  the  time  that  would  be 
are  to  be  seen  illustrating  articles  and  were  subjected  to  a  continued  program  involved  if  they  waited  until  the  end 
advertisements,  but  few  concerns  have  of  field  testing  and  modernization.  of  the  war  to  initiate  their  preliminary 
translated  the  drawings  into  actualities  In  April  of  this  year  engineers  rep-  work  programs.” 
and  the  “planning”  into  action.  One  resenting  seven  utility^  companies  Make  Severol  Budoefs 


of  the  war  to  initiate  their  preliminary 
work  programs.” 

Make  Several  Bedgets 
Since  in  the  current  stages  of  plan¬ 
ning  a  certain  degree  of  work  must 


of  the  few  is  Servel,  Inc.,  which  re-  (with  a  combined  ex^rience  of  247  current  stages  of  nlan- 

cently  (E.  &  P.,  Aug.  28,  p.  36)  an-  installatioi^)  met  with  Servel  engi-  ^mc®  ^  stag  f  ^ 

nniinced  that  it  not  onlv  had  a  post-  neers  in  Evansville,  Ind.,  the  com-  ®  j  ° .  mus 

nouncea  uiai  ii  noi  oiuy  iiau  a  _  _ be  based  upon  assumptions,  one  of 

war  product,  a  gas  all-year  ^  ron-  panys  home  discussed  and  worked  pr^lems  has  been  to  esti- 

ditioning  unit,  ready  for  production  oyer  the  data  collected,  and  finally  j  volume  required  to  main- 

but  also  that  it  was  actively  engaged  P  ‘^e  tain  a  successful  pos?-war  manufac- 

in  preparing  the  way  for  *e  promo-  of  the  unit  to  lower  costs  and  improve  program,  according  to  George 

tion  and  sale  of  that  product  ^  '  m  .  S.  Jones,  Jr.,  vice-president  of  Servel. 

The  program,  which  Servel  has  de-  Lay  FeuRdatieiit  t  order,  therefore,  to  make  an  intel- 


in  preparing  the  way  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  and  sale  of  that  product. 

The  program,  which  Servel  has  de¬ 
veloped  and  is  now  promoting,  is 


mate  sales  volume  required  to  main¬ 
tain  a  successful  post-war  manufac¬ 
turing  program,  according  to  George 
S.  Jones,  Jr.,  vice-president  of  Servel. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  make  an  intel- 


Confident  that  the  new  product  had  Hgent  estimate  the  company  has  pre¬ 


demonstrative  of  the  sort  of  action  the  cached  the  stage  where  it  could  be  pared  several  budgets  at  different 
Committee  for  Economic  Develop-  considered  for  almost  immediate  post-  levels  of  production,  along  with  cost 
ment  is  urging  all  industries  to  take  production  and  sale  and  realizing  estimates,  so  that  capital  require- 

and  of  the  sort  of  thing  whira  that  the  mere  existence  of  the  air  ments  can  be  determined  and  ar- 

pai^rs  can  promote  tlunu^  both  edi-  conditioner  was  not  sufficient  alone  to  ranged.  These  budgets  cover  person- 
torial  and  advertising  departments  assure  its  acceptance  first  by  the  nel,  national  and  cooperative  (that 
among  industries  in  their  own  com-  utilities  and  their  salesmen  and  second  done  with  the  utilities  locally)  ad- 
munities.  If  industries  are  prepare  j,y  the  consuming  public,  the  com-  vertising,  sales  promotion,  and  otlier 
to  utilize  in  peacetime  production  the  pany  scheduled  regional  meetings  distributive  costs.  Thus  by  charting 
.same  number  of  employes  they  are  the  utilities  to  lay  the  foundation  at  several  levels,  it  has  been  possible 

now  using  in  war  work,  their  com-  foj.  post-war  action.  to  oredetermine  within  reasonablvac- 


lo  predetermine  within  reasonably  ac¬ 
curate  limits  the  volume  of  sales 


now  usmg  in  war  work,  tneir  com-  foj.  post-war  action.  to  predetermine  within  reasonably  ac- 

munities  will  be  able  to  mamtam  m  program  which  was  outlined  at  curate  limits  the  volume  of  sales 

even  level  of  prosperi  y  an  i^w  p  meetings  and  is  now  being  car-  needed  at  each  level. 

with  ^e^ellent  Advertising  through  has  two  definite  post-  Servel’s  own  sales  personnel  is  now 

thmgs.  SveSi  objectives:  (1)  through  the  being  utilized  to  arrange  with  each 

sources.  Pf  ,  .  ,  .  manufacture  of  gas  air-conditioning  utility  to  get  a  comprehensive  picture 

salesmen  are  hmit^  m  their  nor^a^  ^  provide  jobs  for  industrial  of  local  dltribution  possibilities,  and 

I?nnXr^nJn^Lai^  the?  can  bi  war  in  addition  it  has  assisted  in  s;tting 

V.  to  diJA  and  de-  (Servel,  which  previous  to  the  up  in  each  gas  company  the  four- 

thp  nrnmotion  of  Dost  war  Drod-  employed  only  approximately  point  program  discussed  earlier, 

velop  the  promotion  ^od-  ^  Adv.rtl.lna  Alto  iRelyded 

ucts  and  they  can  work  with  them  on  distribu-  ... 

local  market  analysis.  such  units  to  enable  „  ^*1 

^rvel’s  production  was  devoted  companies  throughout  America  Mr.  Jones  we  are  also  gearmg  up  ex- 

priinarily  to  gas  refrigerators  previo^  employment  to  returning  advertising  and  sales  promo- 

to  ffie  war,  and  now  ite  JacihU^  are  «  tion  assistance.  A  na^nal  advertis- 

confined  to  war  work,  but  in  1934  the  communities  campaign  (handled  by  Batten, 

company  began  to  explore  for  other  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn)  is  now 

uses  of  the  principles  of  the  gas-fired  fbe  present  the  program  will  being  formulated  which  will  be  sup- 


confined  to  war  work,  but  in  1934  the  communities  campaign  (handled  by  Batten, 

company  began  to  explore  for  other  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn)  is  now 

uses  of  the  principles  of  the  gas-fired  fbe  present  the  program  will  being  formulated  which  will  be  sup- 

absorption  type  cooling  system,  and  b^p  to  occupy  their  ^cn,  salesmen  plemented  with  cooperative  newspa- 
after  Pearl  Harbor  it  continued  the  who  have  nouing  to  sell  now  and  ad-  advertising  on  the  part  of  the  gas 
research  and  development,  realizing  vertising  and  sales  promotion  per-  utility  company.  In  the  main,  this 
even  then  that  it  must  consider  the  sonnel  who  have  nothmg  to  promote,  advertising  will  follow  the  pattern  so 
future.  educating  and  trammg  them  in  me  successfully  established  in  the  peace- 

Held  Pla«  Moottags  facts  of  the  new  prrauct,  by  giving  time  merchandising  of  gas  refrigera- 

At  one  of  Servel’s  post-war  plan-  something  tangible  on  which  to  tors.  All  the  company’s  established 

ning  meetings  held  this  summer  Louis  post-war  selhng  and  advertis-  methods  of  advertising,  sales  promo- 

Ruthenburg,  president  of  Servel,  said,  campmgns.  tion  and  merchandising  will  be  em- 

“Until  recently  we  tiiought  in  terms  roBr-Polaf  Pregraa  ployed  in  our  distribution  program  as 

of  deferring  more  aggressive  develop-  The  four-point  program  which  de-  soon  as  war  restrictions  are  removed.” 
ment  of  air  conditioning  until  the  war  pends  upon  the  gas  utilities,  the  ulti-  The  plans  include  the  use  of  all  media, 
had  been  ended  or  until  the  time  of  mate  distributing  agents,  includes  Ad-  In  addition  to  helping  the  utilities 


had  been  ended  or  until  the  time  of  mate  distributing  agents,  includes  Ad- 
the  war’s  end  was  predictable.  Then  ministrative.  Sales,  Engineering  and 
Paul  Hoffman,  president  of  the  Stude-  Service.  For  each  company  the  func- 


ministrative.  Sales,  Engineering  and  set  up  their  programs.  Servel  is  build- 
Service.  For  each  company  the  func-  ing  a  test  residence  with  movable 


liaker  Corp.  and  chairman  of  the  Com-  tions  of  the  administrative  division  walls  allowing  greatest  flexibility  so 


mittee  for  Ek;onomic  Development,  will,  of  course,  be  management  and  that  research  on  the  unit  may  be  con- 
asked  me  to  organize  the  State  of  co-ordination.  For  the  sales  force  its  tinued  and  constant  improvements  ef- 
Indiana  for  the  CED.  current  activity  will  be  market  anal-  lected  and  it  has  been  and  is  studying 

“As  I  became  indoctrinated  with  the  ysis  and  market  and  sales  development  the  gas  load  curve  and  has  already 
vitally  important  philosophy  of  the  through  third  party  interests  such  as  demonstrated  that  the  general  use  of 
CED  and  realized  that  we  may  lose  architects,  builders,  and  bankers;  the  the  all-year  air  conditioning  unit  will 
everything  for  which  we  are  fighting  engineering  department  will  use  the  help  level  it  off,  making  it  possible  for 
unless  we  can  achieve  high  employ-  time  until  peace  developing  organiza-  gas  companies  to  maintain  an  even 


unless  we  can  achieve  high  employ¬ 
ment  and  productivity  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  post-war  period,  I  was  in¬ 
creasingly  impressed  with  the  thought 
that  the  time  for  bold  action  in  this 
field  is  not  in  the  hazy  future,  but  is 
now." 

Servel  has  always  worked  closely 
with  the  country’s  gas  utility  com¬ 
panies,  and  in  1940  and  ’41,  300  of  the 
units  which  function  in  summer  cool¬ 
ing.  winter  heating  and  air  filtering 
and  circulating,  were  manufactured 
and  sold  to  representative  gas  com¬ 
panies  for  product  and  market  tests. 


EXPECT  30.000  AD  PAGES  FOR  3RD  WAR  LOAN 

WASHINGTON,  Sept.  7 — The  Treasury  looks  for  30,000  full  newspaper  pages 
of  advertising  to  be  devoted  to  War  Bond  promotion  during  the  Third 
War  Loan  Drive.  In  the  Second  War  Loan  campaign  approximately 
72,000,000  lines  of  advertising  were  run  in  about  90%  of  the  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers,  but  the  Treasury  forecast  for  the  drive  just  launched  would 
greatly  exceed  that  linage.  That  would  mean  in  excess  of  $4,564,000  adver¬ 
tising  income,  based  on  last  April’s  total.  Paying  tribute  to  the  part  news¬ 
papers  are  playing,  the  Treasury  War  Finance  Division  said:  “A  barrage  of 
front-page  news  coverage,  plus  millions  of  lines  of  advertising,  is  being  laid 
down  by  the  publishers  and  editors  of  the  nation,  despite  the  handicap  of  a 
shortage  of  newsprint  and  other  wartime  problems  of  the  publishing  business.” 


amount  of  production  throughout  the 
year. 

Servel,  Inc.,  has  indeed  followed  the 
advice  of  Colonel  Willard  Chevalier, 
publisher  of  Business  Week  and  i 
member  of  the  Committee  for  Eco¬ 
nomic  Development,  who  said,  1 
think  you  will  find  that  the  leaders  in 
every  field  are  the  men  whose  as¬ 
sumptions  are  so  sound  that  they  nu 
ahead  of  the  demonstrated  facts  that 
the  followers  are  waiting  to  have  io 
their  hands  before  they  move.  It  jj 
better  to  make  assumptions  and  to 
plan,  correcting  them  as  we  go  along, 
than  to  sit  down  and  wait  until  some¬ 
body  gives  us  a  plan  and  tells  us  what 
to  do.  When  we  have  lost  that  spirit 
of  enterprise  it  isn’t  long  before  we’tt 
going  to  lose  the  ‘free’  in  ‘free  enter¬ 
prise.’  We  can’t  keep  the  ‘free’  with¬ 
out  the  ‘enterprise.’” 

■ 

Roy  Howard 
Escapes  Injury 
In  P.R.R.  Wreck 

Was  En  Route  With 
Wife  from  Capital  .  .  . 

Lee  Tracy  Also  Aboard 

Narrow  escapes  from  death  or  in¬ 
jury  were  experienced  by  several 
widely  known  American  newspaper¬ 
men  in  the  wreck  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad’s  crack  Congressional  Lim¬ 
ited  at  Frankford,  Philadelphia,  Mon¬ 
day  night,  resulting  in  the  death  of 
more  than  60  persons  and  the  injury 
of  more  than  100  other  passengers- 
the  worst  American  railroad  disaster 
since  1918. 

Roy  W.  Howard,  editor  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  World-TeU- 
gram,  was  returning  to  New  York 
from  Washington.  He  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  wife  and  they  occupied 
a  drawing  room  in  the  11th  car  from 
the  locomotive.  Fortunately  this  car 
was  not  overturned. 

Fall  to  tho  Floor 

“When  the  automatic  brakes  were 
applied  suddenly,  I  felt  certain  it  was 
a  wreck,”  said  Howard.  “I  pushed 
my  wife  to  the  floor,  believing  she 
would  be  safest  there  if  the  car  did 
overturn.  I  lay  down  on  the  floor, 
too.  Fortunately  for  us  the  car  did 
not  go  over.  We  got  out  of  there  as 
fast  as  possible.” 

The  old  newspaper  instinct  returned 
to  the  New  York  publisher  as  he 
emerged  from  the  wreck.  His  first 
act  was  to  seek  out  a  telephone  and 
tell  his  New  York  offices  of  the  catas¬ 
trophe. 

Aboard  the  same  ill-fated  train  wa- 
another  newspaper  executive,  Lee 
Tracy,  promotion  manager  of  the  JVev 
York  Mirror.  He  was  in  the  car  just 
ahead  of  the  one  occupied  by  the 
Howards,  and  this  also  remained  in 
an  upright  position  after  the  impact 
Lee  Tracy  on  Board 

“The  car  started  to  jerk  and  begar. 
bouncing  down  the  rails,”  said  Tracy 
“I  saw  many  people  fall  from  their 
seats  into  the  aisles.  Some  were 
moaning.  I  have  been  in  several  other 
wrecks,  but  this  was  the  easiest  on 
me.” 

Another  pa.ssenger  on  the  Limited 
who  came  through  the  wreck  was 
Ferdinand  Kuhn,  former  London  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  New  York  Times- 
who  is  now  chief  of  overseas  opera¬ 
tions  for  the  Office  of  War  Information 
Had  Kuhn  lingered  five  minutes  longer 
over  his  coffee,  he  might  have  beeit 
killed  or  injured,  since  many  of  the 
casualties  were  occupants  of  the  diner 
Kuhn  was  enjoying  a  smoke  in  the  last 
car  of  the  train  when  the  accident 
occurred. 
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Radio  Is  Forcing  New  Techniques 
On  Press,  Managing  Editors  Hear 

Associated  Press  Group  Meets  in  Chicago 
.  .  .  See  Future  os  Challenge  to 
News  Presentation 
By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


CHICAGO,  Sept.  9— Radio  is  forcing 

new  techniques  in  news  presenta¬ 
tion  upon  newspapers,  yet  the  two 
media  can  well  afford  to  augment  and 
cement  their  relations  rather  than  be¬ 
come  bitter  competitors,  members  of 
the  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors 
Association  were  told  here  today  at 
their  wartime  conference  at  the  Drake 
Hotel.  Nearly  275  managing  editors 
are  in  attendance  at  the  meeting, 
which  will  conclude  on  Saturday, 
covering  wartime  problems. 

The  future  ahead  offers  a  greater 
challenge  to  the  press  than  the  decade 
just  past,  according  to  speakers  repre¬ 
senting  both  newspapers  and  radio, 
with  the  result  that  newspapers  will 
need  more  specialists,  more  back¬ 
ground,  greater  speed  and  consider¬ 
able  resourcefulness.  Today’s  radio 
news  fonun  was  supplemented  by 
speakers  from  the  Army  and  Navy, 
who  warned  the  press  against  engen¬ 
dering  overconfidence  as  a  result  of 
Italy’s  surrender,  and  praised  news¬ 
papers  for  their  magnificent  job  of 
covering  the  war  and  building  morale. 

Press  Radio  Fernm  Hold 

Representatives  of  radio  networks 
joined  with  AP  members  in  the  radio 
news  forum  at  which  Stanley  P.  Bar¬ 
nett,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  pre¬ 
sided.  In  opening  up  the  discussion, 
Mr.  Barnett  traced  Ae  rapid  growth 
of  radio  news  broadcasting  since  1920, 
especially  since  1938,  because  of  the 
impact  of  war  which  has  made  people 
more  news  conscious. 

“According  to  figures  gathered  by 
Radio  Daily,  one  of  the  big  networks 
devoted  in  1941,  983  program  hours  to 
news  broadcasts,  increasing  the  time 
to  1,280  hours  in  1942,”  said  Mr.  Bar¬ 
nett.  “News  broadcasts  totaled  10.5% 
of  the  total  program  hours  in  1941  and 
15.4%  in  1942.  By  mid-1943,  no  doubt, 
this  network  had  further  increased  the 
time  devoted  to  news.  The  figures  are 
similar  for  two  other  chains.” 

Mr.  Barnett  also  cited  the  growth 
of  newspaper  circulations  during  the 
same  period,  showing  that  circulations, 
both  daily  and  Sunday,  are  at  all- 
time  highs.  “In  talks  and  corres¬ 
pondence  with  newspapermen  none 
expressed  fear  of  the  news  competi¬ 
tion  of  radio,”  he  said,  “rather  they 
felt  radio  newscasting  had  stimulated 
interest  in  the  press.”  In  summing  up 
the  situation,  Mr,  Barnett  stated: 

“Radio-news  broadcasting  has  a 
dramatic  and  breathless  quality  that 
can’t  be  matched  by  the  cold  type  of 
the  daily  newspaper;  it  has  the  speed 
and  timeliness  geared  to  an  age  of 
speed.  It  does  not  have  the  press’s 
permanency  or  the  strong,  well  con¬ 
sidered  values  jiecessary  to  a  complete 
appraisal  of  the  news. 

“What  effect  will  the  further  de¬ 
velopment  of  radio-news  broadcasting 
have  upon  our  newspapers?  That  is 
the  $64  question,  and  one  can  only 
iuoard  a  guess,  since  after  the  war 
I’M.  television  and  facsimile  all  will 
ceme  into  the  picture.  One  eastern 
•nanaging  editor  believes  that  ‘news¬ 
papers  will  cover  many  events  with 
less  objectivity,  giving  the  report  some 
opinion  and  some  backgtround.’ 


“It  seems  to  me  one  point  is  clear 
and  that  is  a  greater  opportunity  for 
newspapers  to  develop  and  enlarge 
their  coverage  of  local  news  and  fea¬ 
tures,  a  field  in  which  the  radio  can 
offer  little  real  competition.  With  the 
greater  emphasis  on  local  news  will 
come  new  developments  in  color  print¬ 
ing,  new  methods  of  typography,  more 
attractive  makeup  and  better  and 
more  authoritative  writing. 

“I  venture  to  suggest  in  brief  that 
the  newspaper  of  the  future  will  be 
somewhat  smaller,  it  will  be  more  like 
a  daily  magazine,  it  will  be  easier  and 
more  convenient  to  read  and,  with  a 
strengthened  editorial  page,  it  should 
march  forward  to  greater  glory  as  the 
palladium  of  our  liberties. 

“Should  we  fail  correctly  to  appraise 
and  meet  the  chaUenge  of  the  rising 
tide  of  the  new  instrumentalities  of 
public  information,  we  shall  jolly  well 
regret  it,”  he  concluded. 

William  J,  McCambridge,  president 
of  Press  Association,  Inc.,  AP  subsid¬ 
iary,  gave  the  managing  editors  a 
lealistic  peek  into  the  future  in  com¬ 
menting  on  the  general  outlook  for 
development  of  radio  news  and  new 
methods  of  operation.  In  pointing  out 
the  importance  of  FM  as  an  auxiliary 
to  television,  Mr.  McCambridge  painted 
the  following  possible  picture  of  future 
newspaper  operations: 

“Will  the  future  managing  editor  sit 
at  his  desk  scanning  the  story  as  it  is 
being  sent  by  television,  while  other 
newsmen  in  his  office  are  writing  the 
story  from  sets  close  by,  and  still  .in 
other  offices  cameramen  will  be  mak¬ 
ing  pictures?”  he  asked.  “Will  we 
stick  to  the  conventional  single  shots 
in  our  newspapers,  or  will  we  go  in 
for  strips  to  tell  the  .story?  If  the  lat¬ 
ter,  will  we  columnize  those  picture 
strips  up  and  down  the  page  the  same 
as  a  news  story?” 

The  PA  executive  referred  to  Kent 
Cooper’s  prediction  of  five  years  ago. 


CHICAGO,  Sept.  8 — A  personal  plea 
for  newspaper  editors  to  assign  a 
staff  member  to  clip  and  mail  to  U.  S. 
air  forces  in 
England  all 
stories  pertain¬ 
ing  to  personnel 
and  activities  of 
American  flyers, 
was  v'oiced  here 
today  by  Basil  L. 

Walters,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star 
Journal  and 
Tribune,  who  has 
returned  from  a 
trip  to  England. 

Here  for  the 
Associated  Press  Managing  Editors’ 
wartime  meeting.  Mr.  Walters  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  “It’s  the  little 
things  that  count”  with  American 
soldiers  abroad.  “Stuffy”  Walters,  as 


when  he  asserted  that  newspapers 
would  eventually  become  50%  news 
and  50%  pictures.  “With  the  advent 
of  television,”  said  Mr.  McCambridge, 
“I  believe  the  movement  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  will  be  accentuated.” 

Speakers  representing  radio  in¬ 
cluded  Adolph  Opfinger,  MBS;  Johnny 
Johnstone,  Blue  Network;  William  F. 
Brooks,  NBC;  and  Paul  W  White,  CBS. 
The  latter  announced  that  CBS  is 
going  to  resign  one  phase  of  news 
broadcasting  to  newspapers — that  of 
editorializing  about  the  news.  “We  are 
going  to  stop  completely  from  express¬ 
ing  editorial  opinion  on  the  air,”  said 
Mr.  White.  “We  don’t  have  an  edi¬ 
torial  policy,  so  why  should  the  men 
who  comment  on  the  news  have  one 
either?” 

Mr.  White  asserted  CBS  feels  that 
freedom  of  speech  over  the  air  is  being 
menaced  by  “a  little  handful  of  men” 
who  interpret  the  news  with  an  edi¬ 
torial  slant.  “From  now  on,  gentle¬ 
men,  that  part  of  newscasting  is  yours,” 
he  told  the  managing  editors. 

Col.  R.  Ernest  Dupuy,  chief,  news 
division  of  the  War  Department’s  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Public  Relations,  told  how  the 
Army  is  endeavoring  to  move  the 
news  from  the  war  fronts  as  rapidly 
as  po.ssible.  He  cited  the  recent  24- 
hour  release  of  pictures  of  General 
MacArthur’s  paratroops  landing  in  the 
South  Pacific  area  as  an  example  of 
increased  speed  in  transmitting  photo¬ 
graphs. 

Col.  Dupuy  al.so  mentioned  the 
question  uppermost  in  some  editors’ 
minds  as  to  why  the  five-day  delay  in 
announcing  the  Italian  armistice. 
“One  man  can  answer  that  and  he  is 
the  theater  commander,’’  he  said,  re¬ 
ferring  to  General  Eisenhower. 

Col.  E.  M.  Kirby  demon.strated  the 
Army’s  new  portable  magnetic  wire 
recorder,  which  was  described  as  the 
“missing  link”  between  the  front  and 
a  radio  transmitter.  Designed  pri- 


chairman  of  the  AP  Managing  Eklitors 
Association,  said  he  intended  to  make 
the  same  plea  before  this  group.  He 
brought  back  with  him  a  special  mes¬ 
sage,  addressed  to  American  news¬ 
paper  editors,  from  Lt  Col.  Lester  A. 
Lear,  Public  Relations  Officer  of  the 
Eighth  Bomber  Command. 

In  asking  for  newspaper  clippings 
on  what  American  “war  birds”  are 
accomplishing — to  be  pasted  in  scrap¬ 
books  for  the  boys  to  read  in  England 
— Lt.  Col.  Lear  stated: 

“Every  crew  member  in  the  Eighth 
Bomber  Command  is  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  in  knowing  what  the  ‘folks  at 
home’  are  saying  and  thinking  about 
his  accomplishments.  Nearly  every 
one  has  a  wife,  mother  or  sweetheart 
at  home.  He  is  natuarlly  eager  for 
them  to  be  proud  of  him.  Conse¬ 
quently,  he  eagerly  reads  every  word 
f Continued  on  page  42) 


Asks  Clippings  Be  Sent 
To  U.  S.  Airmen  Abroad 


A  threesome  at  the  AP  Managing  Editors' 
meeting,  I.  to  r.:  A.  Y.  Aronson,  Louis¬ 
ville  Times;  William  J.  McCambridge, 
president,  Press  Association,  Inc.,  and  Milo 
Thompson,  New  Orleans  AP  bureau  mgr. 

marily  for  radio  in  recording  on-the- 
spot  battle  action,  the  recorder  per¬ 
mits  editing  and  censorship  by  “eras¬ 
ing”  from  the  magnetic  wire.  The 
recorder  may  eventually  be  used  by 
war  correspondents  in  the  field,  per¬ 
mitting  them  to  dictate  their  stories 
and  then  sending  the  censored  mes¬ 
sages,  via  radio. 

Capt.  Leland  P.  Lovette,  director  of 
public  relations  for  the  Navy,  made  his 
swan  song  appearance  before  the  edi¬ 
tors,  prior  to  leaving  for  sea  duty. 
He  gave  the  editors  an  inspiring  off- 
the-record  appraisal  of  the  war  from 
the  Navy’s  standpoint.  He  concluded 
by  suggesting  that  newspapers  give 
adequate  coverage  to  those  who  die 
for  their  country,  citing  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  classic  comment: 

“Only  those  are  fit  to  live  who  do 
not  fear  to  die.” 

Praises  Press  ia  Bond  Sales 

Herbert  E.  Gaston,  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury,  stre.ssed  the  es¬ 
sentiality  of  newspapers  in  wartime, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  Third 
War  Loan  launched  this  week,  calling 
for  15  billion  dollars  from  the  entire 
country. 

“In  this  drive  we  shall  not  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  getting  less  than  a  third  of 
that  quota  from  individuals  and  we 
hope,  with  your  help,  to  make  the 
amount  even  greater,”  he  .stated. 

Mr.  Gaston  empha.sized  the  value  of 
individual  newspaper  enterprise  in  de¬ 
vising  ways  and  means  of  promoting 
War  Bond  sales,  other  than  through 
material  provided  by  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment.  “We  don’t  attempt  to  tell 
you  what  you  must  do,”  he  .said.  “We 
have  no  such  power  or  right.  We 
don’t  attempt  even  to  tell  you  what 
you  ought  to  do.  you  are  far  better 
judges  of  that  then  anybody  in  public 
office. 

“But  we  do  freely  give  the  very 
highest  praise  to  the  American  press 
generally  for  the  great  work  it  has 
done  in  the  sale  of  War  Bonds,”  de¬ 
clared  Mr.  Gaston.  “We  give  that 
praise  because  we  sincerely  believe 
that  it  was  a  great  service  to  the 
American  people.  We  invite  your 
further  cooperation  on  the  basis  of 
your  own  initiative  in  the  Third  War 
Loan  Drive  to  the  extent  that  you  be¬ 
lieve  you  can  render  an  additional 
service  to  your  country  in  war.” 

Ben  Reese,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
told  how  that  piaper  in  the  last  drive 
printed  the  names  of  those  who  had 
died  in  service  from  that  community, 
which  proved  to  be  effective  in  stim¬ 
ulating  bond  sales. 

Richard  J.  Finnegan,  Chicago  Times 
editor,  spoke  on  the  sanctity  of  news¬ 
paper  copy,  tracing  the  history  of 
this  essential  free  pre.ss  principle.  Mr. 

(Continued  on  page  60) 
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British  Grov't 
Is  Still  Largest 
Advertiser  in  Eng. 

Many  War  Phases 
Treated  by  Gov't  Copy  .  .  . 
Believe  in  Continuity 

With  Great  Britain  entering  the 
fifth  year  of  the  war,  government 
paid  advertising  in  British  newspapers 
continues  to  represent  a  substantial 
part  of  the  limited  amount  of  total 
advertising  appearing  in  the  four- 
page  London  dailies  and  the  eight- 
page  Sunday  papers. 

A  quick  check  of  recent  London 
newspapers  reveals  that  the  British 
government  ranks  today  as  one  of  the 
largest  advertisers  in  the  daily  press. 
The  type  of  advertising  continues  to 
be  strictly  informational  in  character, 
covering  a  wide  variety  of  wartime 
subjects. 

Heavier  ie  Seaday  Paper 

Because  of  limited  space  in  the 
four-page  dailies,  a  comparatively 
smaller  amount  of  government  paid 
advertising  appears  in  the  dailies,  with 
a  heavier  concentration  of  such  copy 
in  the  Sunday  papers.  Taking  the 
London  Sunday  Dispatch  of  Aug.  8  as 
a  typical  example  of  the  Sunday 
paper  situation,  there  appears  on  page 
one  a  large  ad,  comparatively  speak¬ 
ing,  issued  by  the  National  Savings 
Committee,  urging  Britishers  to  “Save 
for  Victory.”  The  300-line  ad  is  the 
largest  single  advertisement  in  the 
Sunday  Dispatch.  This  ad  is  actu¬ 
ally  the  maximum  size  permitted  by 
British  regulations  for  any  advertiser, 
including  the  government.  Most  gov¬ 
ernment  ads  average  160  to  224  lines, 
never  more  than  two  columns  in 
width.  Display  space  is  at  a  premium 
and  small  illustrations,  if  any,  are 
used,  with  the  body  of  the  ad  given 
over  largely  to  text  matter,  which  may 
seem  to  detract  from  the  general  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  ads,  but  serves  the 
useful  purpose  of  getting  across  a  vital 
message. 

Included  among  the  government  ads 
appearing  in  the  Aug.  8  issue  of  the 
Sunday  Dispatch  were  “Food  Facts,” 
one  of  a  series  issued  by  the  Ministry 
of  Food,  asking  Britishers  not  to 
change  food  retailers.  Combined  with 
this  message  were  a  plum  jam  recipe 
and  information  on  how  to  get  the 
best  results  from  dried  eggs.  On  the 
same  page  was  an  ad  issued  by  the 
Ministry  of  Fuel  and  Power,  urging 
people  to  get  in  their  coal  supplies  at 
once,  pointing  out  they  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  take  at  least  10%  of  their  coal 
requirements  in  coke  or  anthracite. 
Also  on  the  same  page  was  an  ad, 
pointing  out  the  need  for  nurses  in 
hospitals,  declaring  nursing  to  be  “a 
proud  career  with  a  futiure  full  of 
promise.”  This  ad  was  placed  by  the 
Ministry  of  Labor  and  National  Ser¬ 
vice. 

Gov't  Boliovos  in  Caatiaaity 

In  the  same  issue  there  was  an 
ad,  in  the  garden  section,  on  careful 
harvesting  of  crops,  placed  by  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture.  Later  issues 
of  the  same  paper  revealed  that  the 
government  believes  in  continuity  of 
advertising  with  the  same  ads  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  daily  editions.  Other 
types  of  government  ads  noted  were 
conservation  appeals  to  save  rags. 
rope  and  string,  issued  by  the  Ministry 
pf  Supply,  and  further  appeals  from 
the  National  Savings  Committee  to 


watch  out  for  the  “squander  bug.” 

The  fact  that  government  paid  ad¬ 
vertising  continues  in  steady  volume, 
does  not  mean  that  British  advertis¬ 
ers,  90%  of  whom  can  no  longer  make 
or  offer  the  actual  goods  which  they 
once  made  into  household  words,  are 
not  represented  in  the  newspapers. 
Many  of  these  advertisers  maintain 
their  good  will  by  paying  for  and  pre¬ 
senting  to  the  government  a  space  in 
which  war  bonds  or  some  other  gov¬ 
ernment-sponsored  drive  can  be  ad¬ 
vertised — with  the  commercial  ad¬ 
vertiser’s  name  in  a  small  credit  line 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ad.  This  has 
proved  a  potent  source  of  “good  will” 
for  commercial  advertisers. 

Graham  Hutton,  director  of  British 
Press  Service  in  Chicago,  told  Editor 
&  Publisher  that  display  advertising 
rates  in  British  newspapers  have  risen 
between  30  and  50%,  with  classified 
rates  up  between  12V^  and  25%. 

“In  wartime  Britain  today,  taking 
into  accoimt  the  raise  in  advertising 
rates,  the  possible  volume  of  advertis¬ 
ing  in  four-page  or  six-page  papers 
is  cut  down  to  one-quarter  or  one- 
sixth  of  normal,  and  advertising  rev¬ 
enue  to  about  one-quarter,  too,”  Mr. 
Hutton  explained.  “Thus,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  gross  revenue  formed  by 
sale  of  the  paper  is  now  about  75% 
compared  with  the  normal  47%;  and 
in  some  cases  sales  account  for  twice 
the  revenue  they  did  before.  More¬ 
over,  the  papers  which  have  delib¬ 
erately  sla^^  their  printing  nms  to 
give  a  larger-sized  paper,  and  boosted 
their  price  by  50%,  instead  of  losing 
advertising  are  embarrassed  by  the 
demand  for  it.” 

In  referring  to  the  fact  that  the 
British  government  has  become  the 
largest  individual  advertiser  in  Brit¬ 
ish  newspapers,  Mr,  Hutton  pointed 
out  that  there  has  never  been  any 
radio  advertising  in  Britain,  because 
the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation 
is  a  government-operated  utility. 

“Consequently,”  he  said,  “visual  ad¬ 
vertising  through  the  press  has  always 
been  relatively  more  important  and 
influential  in  Britain;  so  the  wartime 
problems  of  press  advertising  are 
therefore  the  more  acute.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  fact  that  advertisers  vir¬ 
tually  have  nothing  to  advertise  but 
their  names  and  good  will,  the  situa¬ 
tion  might  be  desperate.  As  it  is,  it 
is  relatively  unimportant.” 

■ 

H.  W.  Beyea  Succeeds 
The  Late  Rodney  Boone 

The  appointment  of  Herbert  W. 
Beyea  as  manager  of  the  Rodney  E. 
Boone  Organization  was  announced 
Sept.  8  by  J.  D.  Gortatowsky,  general 
manager  of  the  Hearst  Newspapers. 

Beyea,  48,  has  been  acting  manager 
of  the  Rodney  E.  Boone  Organization 
since  Mr.  Boone’s  death  last  July  and 
has  the  distinction  of  having  been  en¬ 
gaged  by  Mr.  Boone  24  years  ago  as 
the  first  member  of  his  staff. 

Born  in  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  Beyea 
was  educated  in  its  public  schools  and 
entered  the  field  of  newspaper-repre¬ 
sentation.  Before  joining  the  Boone 
Organization,  'he  was  a.ssociated  with 
the  national  newspaper  representative 
firm  of  Cone,  Lorenzen  &  Woodman. 

BEAT  DRYS  IN  7  STATES 

Attempts  were  made  by  the  legisla¬ 
tures  of  seven  states  during  this  past 
year  to  prohibit  the  advertising  of 
beer,  wines  and  liquors,  a  survey  re¬ 
cently  made  by  the  Conference  of  Al¬ 
coholic  Beverage  Industries  has  re¬ 
vealed.  In  every  case,  the  legislature 
cither  failed  to  pass  the  bill  or  per¬ 


mitted  it  to  die  in  committee.  States 
involved  were  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Connecticut,  Michigan,  North  Dakota, 
West  Virginia  and  Oregon. 

■ 

Liggetts  Begins 
Unique  Ad  Campaign 

The  famed  “New  England  Con¬ 
science”  has  become  a  personality  in 
the  unique  advertising  and  merchan¬ 
dising  campaign  for  Liggetts,  the 
Rexall  Drug  Stores,  scheduled  to  break 
Sept.  13  in  the  Boston  Post.  Follow¬ 
ing  a  brief  series  of  teasers  and  large- 
space  week-end  advertisements,  a 
cartoon  series,  featuring  the  Halo 
family,  mother,  father,  and  two  chil¬ 
dren,  will  begin  running  daily  Mon¬ 
day  through  Friday  in  three-column 
space. 

Each  member  of  the  family  is 
equipped .  with  an  energetic  Halo, 
which  hops  about  urging,  advising 
and  admonishing  them  to  “do  the 
right  thing.”  The  strip  was  created 
by  Bob  Coyne,  cartoonist  of  the  Post 
sports  pages. 

The  campaign,  a  test  one,  is  signifi¬ 
cant  because  it  is  confined  to  a  single 
newspaper,  will  run  a  full  year,  and  is 
scheduled  to  use  over  90,000  lines. 


Campaigns  and  Accounts 


THE  BEST  FOODS,  INC.,  has  an¬ 
nounced  six  major  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns  combining  the  promotion  of  its 
own  products  with  support  of  the 
government’s  wartime  nutrition  and 
conservation  programs.  Space  is  be¬ 
ing  taken  in  155  newspapers  and  39 
magazines  to  promote  Nucoa  vitamin¬ 
ized  vegetable  margarine;  Presto  Self- 
Rising  Cake  Flour;  Hecker’s,  Ceresota 
and  Aristos  family  flours,  Hecker’s 
Cream  Farina,  H-0  Oats,  and  the 
Shinola,  2-In-l  and  Jet-Oil  shoe  pol¬ 
ishes.  Both  black  and  white  and  color 
ad^  will  be  used  in  newspapers  and 
magazines,  and  the  major  program  will 
be  supplemented  by  trade  journal, 
outdoor,  car-card  and  radio  advertis¬ 
ing  and  by  an  extensive  merchandising 
campaign.  Benton  &  Bowles  and  Ar¬ 
thur  Kudner,  Inc.,  are  the  advertising 
agencies. 

The  PiLLSBURY  Flour  Mills  Co.  is 
planning  a  coast  to  coast  advertising 
campaign  in  newspapers,  national  and 
women’s  service  magazines,  farm  pa¬ 
pers,  and  on  the  radio  this  fall.  The 
campaign  will  launch  the  company’s 
Guaranteed  Baking  program,  insuring 
the  full  cost  of  ingre^ents  used  in 
baking. 

To  aid  newspaper  publishers  to 
combat  the  paper  shortage  and  get  the 
maximum  impact  from  War  Bond  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  the  Third  War  Bond 
Campaign,  Esso  Marketers  placed  a 
large  space  advertisement,  “Home,”  in 
the  hands  of  publishers  more  th^m 
three  weeks  in  advance.  The  ad,  a 
plea  for  greater  support  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  attack,  was  sent  to  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  18  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  with  an  optional  period  of 
release. 

Since  the  release  July  26  of  unique 
advertising  copy  for  Co-op  cigarettes, 
stating  that  the  cigarettes  contain  “a 
mild  form  of  dope  that  gives  pleasure 
to  some  and  annoyance  to  others,” 
sales  have  increased  50%.  The  ad  is 
being  run  in  the  Co-operator,  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Eastern  Cooperative 
Wholesale  League. 

A  campaign  using  newspapers  and 
(Continued  on  page  46) 


Trade  Diversion 
Practices  Unfair, 
Soys  Garniss 

Urges  Media  to  Help  Con¬ 
iine  Distribution  ol  Goods 
To  Legitimate  Channels 

Calling  attention  to  the  problem’i 
relation  to  newspaper  and  other  ad¬ 
vertising  as  well  as  to  the  distributive 
trades  and  the  national  economy  as  i 
whole,  Arthur  L.  Garniss,  executive 
vice-president  of  the  New  York  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Retail  Trade  Diversion,  Inc, 
urges  planning  now  to  confine  tlw 
post-war  distribution  of  manufactured 
consumer  goods  within  legitimate  tra^ 
channels. 

In  an  analysis  just  (Sept.  4)  made 
public,  he  declares  that  trade  diver¬ 
sion  practices  unfair  to  the  established 
retailer,  deceptive  to  the  consumer  and 
arising  from  careless  or  loosely  en¬ 
forced  selling  policies  as  well  as  from 
the  highly  developed  techniques  of 
willful  diverters,  interrupt  the  smooth 
flow  of  goods  to  the  consumer  and 
cost  the  nation’s  legitimate  retail  busi¬ 
ness  upward  of  $2,000,000,000  a  year. 

Lets  ta  Retaliny 

“Because  of  this  loss  to  retailing,” 
he  points  out,  “many  other  parts  of 
our  economy  are  greatly  affected.  For 
example,  retailing  spends  about  4% 
of  its  gross  sales  in  newspaper  and 
other  printed  advertising.  At  this 
rate,  a  billion  dollars  in  lost  retail 
volume  means  a  substantial  loss  to 
the  advertising  industry,  as  very  little 
advertising  is  associated  with  diver¬ 
sion  practices.” 

Distribution  methods  nullifying  the 
manufacturer’s  obligation  to  the  re¬ 
tailer  and  hoodwinking  the  consumer 
are  listed  by  Garniss  as  including  cases 
of  manufacturers  or  wholesalers  who 
knowingly  misuse  their  legitimate 
fimction  to  compete  in  consumer  sales 
with  retailers;  the  manufacturer  who 
sells  his  products  to  another  employer 
who  sells  to  his  employes  products 
other  than  his  own  (except  safety 
devices);  or  one  who  subsidizes,  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly,  retail  facilities 
conducted  on  his  premises  by  his  em¬ 
ployes. 

Also,  direct  sales  solicitation  by 
manufacturers,  the  practice  of  prefer¬ 
ential  and  discriminatory  discounts 
involved  in  manufacturers  selling  their 
products  to  each  other  is  considered 
unfair  diversion. 

Suggesting  that  measures  to  correct 
trade  diversion  evils  may  be  more 
effectively  left  to  the  voluntary  efforts 
of  manufacturers  and  retailers  than  to 
government  intervention,  which  he 
says  is  certain  to  follow  if  business 
fails  to  solve  its  national  problems. 
Garniss  declares  that  the  basis  for 
sound  post-war  distribution  lies  in 
long-range  planning. 

Such  planning,  he  indicates,  should 
seek:  Voluntary  commitments  by  es¬ 
tablished  retailers  to  clean  their 
houses;  restoration  by  consumer  goods 
manufacturers  of  sound  sales  policies 
predicated  on  distributing  their  prod¬ 
ucts  essentially  through  “retailers  per¬ 
forming  necessary  services”;  voluntary 
decision  by  manufacturers  to  cease 
those  unlimited  forms  of  buying  or 
selling  which  are  competitive  to  the 
retailers  of  their  own  products,  and 
recognition  by  manufacturers  of  the 
obligation  of  enforcement  when  and 
if  they  place  their  merchandise  under 
fair  trade  contracts. 
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CARTOONISTS  VIEW  INVASION  THROUGH  ITALY  AND  3id  WAR  LOAN 


.  Ask  Volunteers 

had  permitted  it  in  regard  to  news  J-.  A.  Griffin,  Jr.,  vice-president  and 

emanating  from  their  quarters.  business  meager  of  the  Chicago  Tq  DlSCOntlllUe 

“I  am  confident  the  letters  will  has  been  named  to  the  Spwial  ^ 

greatly  improve  the  situation,”  said  ^tandmg  Con^ttee  of  the  Americ^  QiiVNe<-«vir\*i 
Hoyt.  As  a  result,  he  added,  th^  pros-  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  by  OUDSCliptlOnS 
pect  is  for  a  view  of  the  stark  side  as  President  Linwo^  I.  Noyes  to  p  the  .  .  t  .  t,. 

weU  as  the  victorious  side  of  the  war,  caused  by  the  deaffi  of  Jolm  Newsprint  Lack  Prompts 

with  more  emphasis  on  the  “realistic”  Texas  Papers  to  Ask  5000 

than  has  bwn  afforded  in  the  past,  dealer.  Perm^ent  chaim^  of  ^e  e*  d  i  on  n 

“War  on  the  mezzanine  floor”  has  ^en  ‘:o™«»ttee  is  Gwrge  N  Dale  Other  To  Stop  Paper  for  90  Days 

SeS^^Ui^’Se’^Lft  ^eckron^tihi  BU^in^ham^New^Ld  Agc-ffS^;  Forced  by  newsprint  shortages  to 
sserted,  with  the  soft  podal  on  the  City  Jersey  Jour-  curtail  circulation  the  Enterprise  Co., 

»ldrof»^  ™l;  and  a  iThoS  rliS  publto  ot  the  (Tex.) 

<.XT  r  li"  .1  u  X  «!_  j  Star-Telearam  Enterprise  and  of  the  Beaumont  Jour- 

“Naturally”,  he  went  on,  “bad  news  telegram.  ^  advertised  for  5,000  vol- 

B  f®?"  of  us  to  take.  GoeS  OH  Air  unteers  from  among  their  subscribers 

moniior  on  Air  ^  discontinue  either  paper  for  90 

a^ut  Aem.  Bad  news,  when  it  is  15  MlnutOS  DcxUv  days. 

™S5=1  iXItitn^ae  OT?  offiS  ui;  tSdJleS'pTno^w'Tu?’ 

declared,  when  only  the  enemy’s  losses  J„m‘*iKreS!"J?rr^JSnb  soripUoii  that  aU  sheet  and  news- 

are  reported,  is  to  thi^  that  every-  beginning  Sept  20  in  an  arrangement  stand  sales  would  be  frozen,  and  that 
S:^Vst°wi;“o  s^tata°''.U''^L“e  wKffillSd^SSI^!  “1  copies  would  not  he  avaU- 

Sfte“XotephhIli.^|^od*Sid'Ld  Bost’onfor  tS  ilSrToTS’last  fl™  The  ad  Mid  in  p^,  “We  sincerely 
XT  !  ^  1  ^  lu  *  V.  V  u  7  X  years,  will  arrange  and  conduct  the  hopc  we  shall  receive  the  necessary 
w  that  abolishment  of  broadcasts  which  are  to  be  conducted  voluntary  ‘stop’  orders,  otherwise  it 
the  Office  of  War  Information  s  held  c  nivhh;  a  week  “from  the  news-  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  arbitrarily 
service  when  the  OWI  appropriation  p^^^poffit  of  vTew.’’  Mr.  HurTex-  discontinue  delivering  one  or  the 
was  cut  by  confess  meant  a  loss  of  ‘^bat  contrary  to  present  radio  other. 

771  people  to  the  program.  It  n^  practice,  of  picking  up  foreign  corre-  “We  regret,  deeply  and  sincerely, 

operates  with  a  personnel  of  about  400.  ^pgndents  without  knowing  what  they  such  action,  but  further  curtailment 
TM  ore  going  to  say,  he  will  be  in  contact  of  newsprint  paper  stock  by  the  War 

jay  n.  uarun^  VJieiS  daily  with  the  men  who  are  to  speak  Production  Board  makes  serving  En- 

Roocsev^lt  IVIpHfrl  night  and  outline  the  program  terprise  and  Journal  subscribers  on 

T  wT  ,.T  with  them.  Two  or  three  correspond-  the  present  basis  impossible. 

Jay  N.  (  Ding  )  Darling,  famed  brought  in  each  night.  Mr.  “It  is  our  hope  that  the  present 

Pulitzer  Prize-winning  cartoonist  of  jjurd  states  “the  three  foreign  pickups  acute  shortage  will  be  relieved  in  90 

the  New  York  Herald-Tribune  and  be  superimposed  on  a  running  days.  If  relief  comes  sooner,  volun- 

nationally-known  conservationist,  was  commentary  of  news  and  analysis  ”  tarily  discontinued  subscriptions  will 
^e  of  the  recipiente  this  week  of  a  -jbe  broadcast  at  6.30  p.m.  will  be  be  re-instated,  if  desired.” 

^eodore  Roo^velt  Distinguished  ^^^er  a  mutual  arrangement  with  _  .  , 

Service  Medal  for  1943.  Ann^n^-  donating  the  time  and  making  CaPltol  WlltGIS 

'""a  it  available  to  its  stations  for  local 

^owed  Oct.  27,  was  made  Sept.  5  m  sponsorship.  The  Monitor  wiU  con-  EntertOUl  Churchlll 

tv-  I  tribute  the  cost  of  the  program  and  Washington,  Sept.  4 — All  Washing- 

I  Ka  ouroi*rle  notfA  hoAn  criXTAn  onniiol—  -  -  .  _  .  .  -  «  '  *1-  . 


Davis  Wins 
Victory  on 
War  Photos 

FDR  Tells  War  and  Navy 
Department  to  Let  OWI 
Head  Be  Judge 

Washington,  Sept.  8 — Newspaper 
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Chicago  Presentation 
Sells  Daily  Newspapers 


New  Business  Committee  of  Representatives 
Association  Shows  “Newspapers 
Get  Immediate  Action" 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


THE  ONE  sure  way  of  obtaining  im¬ 
mediate  action — whether  it  be  to 
stimulate  America’s  war  effort,  sell 
merchandise  or  convey  an  idea  or 
message— is  through  the  daily  news¬ 
papers  of  this  country. 

“Each  day  they  touch  the  respon¬ 
siveness  of  the  individual  American, 
contact  his  hopes  and  ambitions,  his 
loyalties  and  enthusiasms.  Newspa¬ 
pers  lace  together  these  millions  of 
individual  sparks,  fuse  them  into  the 
mighty,  co-ordinated  force  which  is 
Action!” 

This  is  the  dramatic  message  which 
unfolds  in  the  30-minute,  fast-moving 
sparkling  presentation  entitled  “News¬ 
papers  Get  Immediate  Action!”  pre¬ 
sented  Sept.  10  at  a  premiere  showing 
under  the  auspices  of  the  New  Busi¬ 
ness  Committee  of  the  Newspaper 
Representatives  Association  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  use  this  presentation  in  de- 
velnning  business  for  newspapers. 
Judging  from  the  initial  showing,  the 
str  m  ined  presentation  should  be  a 
powerful  and  convincing  sales  weapon 
in  tne  hands  of  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives. 

Newipoper  Effactivaaest 

To  review  the  script,  which,  inci¬ 
dentally,  is  presented  in  a  recording 
by  two  of  Chicago’s  leading  radio  per¬ 
sonalities,  is  to  tell  the  story  of  news¬ 
papers’  effectiveness  as  a  basic  medi¬ 
um.  The  presentation  opens  with  an 
up-to-the-minute  appraisal  of  news¬ 
papers  as  an  essential  link  in  wartime 
America’s  need  for  quick  communica¬ 
tion. 

“How,”  the  dictators  asked,  “could 
America  achieve  unity  of  action  soon 
enough  to  influence  the  outcome  of 
the  war?”  The  answer  is:  quick  com¬ 
munication — the  thing  with  which  the 
Axis  failed  to  reckon.  Americans,  the 
presentation  points  out,  have  always 
been  closely  joined  by  clear  and  di¬ 
rect  channels  of  communication  — 
"power  lines  whose  terminus  is  the 
American  mass  mind,  and  over  which 
can  be  swiftly  transmitted  the  im¬ 
pulses  which  produce  mass  action.” 

Then  in  quick,  bold  strokes,  the  pre¬ 
sentation  shows  how  the  American 
press  flashed  the  cry  for  action  fol¬ 
lowing  tne  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 
The  first  job  was  tiiat  of  stimulating 
enlistments.  How  well  the  newspapers 
did  this  job  can  be  judged  from  the 
promotional  efforts  of  the  sgmed 
forces.  Ihe  U.  S.  Navy  invested  more 
than  $1,000,000  in  newspaper  space  and 
the  U.  S.  Army  recruiting  service 
bought  more  than  $1,600,000  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  to  stimulate  enlist¬ 
ments. 

Mebllhed  ladastry 

“Mobilizing  American  industry  has, 
in  large  part,  been  a  matter  of  rallying 
the  American  people  to  the  program 
of  making  the  old  things  do,”  says 
the  presentation.  “Notifying  them 
that  it  had  to  be  done,  explaining  why 
and  advising  how,  was  quickly  and 
easily  accomplished  through  newspa¬ 
pers.” 

When  man  and  woman  power  were 
needed  by  war  industries,  they  turned 
to  the  tdassified  advertising  columns 
of  newspapers.  As  a  result,  news¬ 
paper  classified  advertising,  largely 
through  the  tremendous  increases  in 
help  wanted  linage,  is  at  its  highest 


point  in  more  than  10  years,  and  wUl 
total  approximately  500,000,000  lines 
in  1943. 

A  page  is  devoted  to  the  newspapers’ 
historic  scrap  metal  campaign  of  a 
year  ago,  when  four  million  tons  were 
collected  in  three  weeks  time.  “News¬ 
papers  furnished  the  leadership  and 
moved  them  to  action,”  it  was  stated. 
“No  more  striking  demonstration  of 
the  newspapers’  ability  to  influence 
people  can  be  had  than  this  story  of 
the  weapons  that  came  out  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  basements  and  attics.” 

Similarly,  the  presentation  treats  in 
dramatic  fashion  the  part  newspapers 
are  playing  in  bringing  the  complicated 
OPA  program  of  point  rationing  and 
price  regulations  to  the  housewives 
of  America.  Likewise,  it  is  shown, 
how  by  pictures,  cartoons,  feature 
articles  and  special  advertising  promo¬ 
tions  the  newspapers  have  exhorted 
Americans  to  buy  more  War  Bonds. 

Ui#  of  Mops 

Another  page  effectively  depicts  how 
the  newspapers  bring  news  from  44 
fighting  fronts  into  correct  geograph¬ 
ical  focus  through  the  use  of  map.s. 
“This  the  newspaper  does  with  greater 
regularity  and  detail  than  any  other 
medium,”  it  is  pointed  out.  “It  not 
only  reports  the  fighting,  it  locates  it 
for  the  reader.  Through  the  press  the 
home  front  receives  the  exhilaration 
that  comes  with  victories,  the  sober¬ 
ing  but  spurring  effects  of  reverses.” 

Having  highlighted  newspaper  co¬ 
operation  with  the  war  effort,  the  pre¬ 
sentation  turns  its  spotlight  on  the 
essential  part  played  by  the  press  in 
the  daily  lives  of  130  million  Ameri¬ 
cans,  showing  how  the  newspaper  ex¬ 
erts  the  greatest  daily  influence  on  the 
buying  habits  of  these  people.  For 
instance,  it  is  shown  that — in  pennies — 
Americans  pay  more  for  their  news¬ 
papers  than  for  all  other  reading  mat¬ 
ter  combined.  ’These  pennies  add  up 
to  $1,500,000  daily — $603,000,000  yearly. 

“This  is  $153,000,000  more  than  the 
people  of  the  United  States  pay  for 
all  other  reading  matter  combined  .  .  . 
more  than  twice  what  they  spend  for 
magazines  .  .  .  more  than  three  times 
what  they  spend  for  books.” 

Newspapers  are  the  sure  way  of 


reaching  everybody  quickly.  They 
get  action  because  they  grow  and 
flourish  in  the  centers  of  action.  News¬ 
papers  exist  only  where  there  are 
markets  and  they  are  the  prime  stimu¬ 
lators  of  action  in  these  markets. 

Thus,  says  the  presentation,  becatise 
markets  vary  widely  in  matters  of 
geography,  climate,  racial  character¬ 
istics  and  merchandising  perculiarities, 
newspaper  advertising  offers  “the  most 
scientific  and  profitable  approach  to 
sales  building.”  Through  newspapers, 
“markets  can  be  worked  in  proportion 
to  their  sales  worthiness.”  J^rther 
facts  are  offered  to  demonstrate  that 
newspapers  are  “the  only  completely 
timely  and  completely  flexible  adver¬ 
tising  medium”  through  which  sales 
pressure  can  be  increasi^  or  conserved 
as  conditions  warrant. 

At  this  point,  the  “competitive 
angle”  is  delicately  handled  with  a 
sly  dig  at  “annoying  commercials”  and 
a  reminder  of  the  importance  of  reach¬ 
ing  the  retailer  through  the  newspaper. 
This  leads  up  to  the  all-important 
question:  Are  newspapers  economi¬ 
cal?  To  answer  this  question,  two 
comparisons  are  made— one  with  mag¬ 
azines,  the  other  with  radio. 

The  first  comparison  takes  into  con¬ 
sideration  three  leading  weekly  maga¬ 
zines.  The  cost  of  a  page  (640  lines) 
in  these  three  weeklies  is  equal  to  the 
cost  of  a  1,000-line  ad  in  62  Sunday 
newspap>ers.  What  does  Mr.  Adver¬ 
tiser  get  in  each?  Here’s  the  answer; 

“In  addition  to  the  50%  more  space, 
the  newspaper  ad  in  the  62  Sunday 
papers  provides  more  than  17  million 
circulation,  as  contrasted  to  the  three 
magazines’  circulation  of  only  10  mil¬ 
lion.  (72%  more  circulation.)  A  third 
advantage  of  the  newspaper  buy  is  the 
selectivity  of  its  coverage.  In  those 
market  areas  where  66%  of  the  total 
U.  S.  families  account  for  70%  of  the 
total  U.  S.  retail  sales  the  62  news¬ 
papers  give  60%  coverage,  as  against 
the  three  magazines’  35%.  In  the  re¬ 
maining  areas,  where  34%  of  the  fam¬ 
ilies  account  for  30%  of  total  sales  the 
62  newspapers  afford  31%  coverage, 
three  magazines,  23%. 

Comparifon  With  Radio 

Taking  the  same  1,000-line  ad  in  62 
Sunday  newspapers,  a  comparison  is 
made  with  a  half-hour  evening  radio 
program  on  a  66  station  nationwide 
hookup  as  follows: 

“In  the  case  of  radio  the  potential 
audience  is  the  total  radio  listeners 
at  any  given  time.  Based  on  average 
total  listenership  for  evening  hours 
the  potential  would  be  12,250,000  fam¬ 
ilies.  In  the  case  of  newspapers  the 
potential  audience  is  the  total  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  list,  in  this  case  more  than 
17,000,000  families.  Normal  expectancy, 
however,  is  a  more  logical  basis  of 
comparison. 


“In  radio  this  may  be  indicated  by 
station  audience.  Based  on  an  8%  rat¬ 
ing  as  the  median  for  all  major  net¬ 
work  half  hour  programs,  our  66  sta¬ 
tion  hookup  would  have  an  expectancy 
of  2,600,000  families.  Normal  expect¬ 
ancy  in  the  case  of  newspapers  might 
be  expressed  by  the  average  reader- 
ship  of  advertising  pages.  The  ANPa 
Continuing  Study  shows  this  to  be  67% 
which,  if  applied  to  our  list  of  62  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers,  gives  an  expectancy 
of  11,500,000  families.  The  co^  of  tht 
1,000-line  ad  in  the  62  newspapers  it 
$24,590;  the  evening  half  hour  on  Om 
%  stations  costs  $11,000.  Figured 
against  normal  expectancy — 2,600,000 
families  in  radio,  11,500,000  families  is 
newspapers — the  cost  per  1,000  families 
in  newspapers  is  about  one-half  what 
it  is  in  radio.” 

Selliag  Costs  Docroaso 

Further  evidence  is  presented  to 
show  that  as  the  percentage  of  the 
advertising  appropriation  that  goes  to 
daily  newspapers  increases,  the  adver¬ 
tising  cost  of  selling  the  product  de¬ 
creases.  Then  follows  in  fast  sequence, 
highlights  of  success  stories  of  specific 
advertisers  in  the  national  field,  sup¬ 
plemented  by  a  cross-section  roundup 
of  typical  results  attained  by  retailen 
in  newspapers. 

Another  section  deals  with  amazing 
action  stories  of  newspaper  editorial 
promotions,  again  demonstrating  the 
“pull”  of  newspapers  as  a  sure  means 
of  obtaining  immediate  response. 

The  presentation  was  produced  in 
Chicago  by  R.  S.  Tincher  of  the  Nea 
York  News,  under  the  direction  of  E 
E.  Flagler,  president  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Representatives  Association  of 
Chicago,  and  J.  H.  Sawyer,  Jr.,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  New  Business  Committee. 
The  continuity  was  written  by  M.  T. 
Reilly  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  with 
Carl  A.  Anderson,  Chicago  artist,  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  dynamic  artwod. 
The  presentation  is  available  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  New  Business  Committee 
in  two  forms,  written  script  and  a  re¬ 
cording  by  two  Chicago  radio  perform¬ 
ers,  Bob  McKee  and  Marvin  Mueller 

In  taking  a  leaf  from  their  radio 
competition,  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives  have  designed  a  presentation  that 
is  bright  and  lively.  For  instance,  the 
continuity  contains  quotations  from 
several  important  individuals  in  ad¬ 
vertising.  These  quotations  are  retd 
in  character  on  the  recording  which 
gives  the  continuity  a  change  of  pace 
and  maintains  interest  throughout  the 
entire  reading.  In  the  recording  are 
also  included  appropriate  sound  ef¬ 
fects  designed  to  stimulate  action  and 
step  up  the  tempo  of  the  presentation 
for  the  30-minute  period. 

The  presentation  is  the  New  Busi¬ 
ness  Committee’s  answer  to  those  who 
often  complain  that  newspapers  lack 
the  necessary  cohesion  to  sell  then- 
selves  as  a  united  front.  Within  the 
script  of  the  presentation  can  k 
found  the  essence  of  the  basic  quah- 
ties  of  newspaper  influence,  regard¬ 
less  of  size. 


JOIN  WASH.  BUREAU 

WAsmNGTON,  Sept.  6 — Bascom  h. 
Timmons,  chief  of  Ae  Washington  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Chicago  Sun,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  following  bureau  addi¬ 
tions:  Thomas  F.  Reynolds,  former 
White  House  and  State  Department 
specialist,  is  returning  after  a  leave 
of  absence  to  the  Gov.  Herbert  Leh¬ 
man  office,  again  to  cover  White  House 
and  State;  Gerry  Rochibaud,  former¬ 
ly  of  United  Press,  editor  in  charge  of 
report  and  assignments;  Ruth  Moore, 
transferred  from  the  Chicago  office  to 
write  about  food,  rationing,  and  re¬ 
lated  subjects;  Beverly  Deihl,  in 
I, charge  of  the  newly  established  li* 
Dramaticelly  shewing  how  daily  nawipapors  bring  war  news  from  44  fighting  fronts  jjjjbrary;  Dale  Harrison,  former  N^ 
into  correct  focus  through  uso  of  maps,  this  page  is  part  of  the  Chicago  newspaper  HVork  Bureau  chief,  now  permanently 
representatives  New  Business  Committee's  "Newspapers  Get  Immediate  Action.”  * 


*as.signed  here. 


for  SEPTEMBER  11,1943 
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This  message  on  the  war-time  services  of  the 
press  will  be  read  by  the  general  public  and 
by  business  and  government  executives.  It 
appears  in  a  list  of  advertising  media  regularly 
used  by  The  Evening  Bulletin. 


History  as  it  happens 


Some  day,  when  we  can  look  backward 
at  this  war,  it  will  be  realized,  even 
more  than  now,  that  The  Press  has  han¬ 
dled  with  credit  its  toughest  assignment. 

Paced  by  newspapers  of  highest  in¬ 
tegrity,  The  Press  has  maintained  and 
promoted  reader  confidence  by  its 
forthright  reporting  —  dispelled  con¬ 
cern  that  war  news,  as  in  the  dictator 
countries,  might  be  unreliable.  With 
its  reporters  and  its  news  analysts 
everywhere,  it  has  pictured  scope  and 
progress,  as  well  as  isolated  action  — 
given  shape  and  form  to  world  events 
without  parallel. 


Co-operating  wholeheartedly  with 
Government  and  its  agencies.  The  Press 
also  has  played  a  vitally  important  role 
in  the  adjustment  of  civilians  to  war¬ 
time  trials  and  restrictions.  It  has 
helped  keep  them  in  touch  with  the 
boys  in  uniform.  It  has  cheered  them 
to  prodigious  output  of  war  essentials. 
It  has  eased  the  road  of  rationing.  It 
has  helped  salvage  waste  metal  and 
waste  fat.  It  has  helped  sell  Bonds 
and  Stamps.  In  couatless  instances,  it 
has  helped  organize  individual  effort 
into  community  effort;  multiply  it  into 
national  effort. 


Like  many  another  business  and 
industrial  concern.  The  Press  of  the 
United  States  is  shouldering  with  cour¬ 
age  and  understanding  its  shortages  of 
manpower  and  materials.  In  many, 
many  ways,  it  is  helping  tvin  the  tear, 
as  well  as  report  the  war. 

In  war  and  in  peace.  The  Evening 
Bulletin  is  the  informant  of  4  out  of  5 
Philadelphia  families.  Its  daily  cir¬ 
culation  exceeds  600,000.  It  is  Phila¬ 
delphia's  leading  newspaper — has  been 
the  leader  for  30  consecutive  years. 

#a«y  Mar*  War  Stam^  fraai  yaar  — wiyaprr  bay 


In  Philadelphia — nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 
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Shott  “Takti 

MAYBE  YOU  think  the  Japanese 

language  would  be  difficult  to  mas¬ 
ter,  but  as  Morley  Cassidy  tells  it  in 
the  Philadelphia  Evening,  Bulletin,  the 
Japs  find  it  harder  to  express  them¬ 
selves  in  the  English  language,  even 
though  they  think  it’s  swank  to  copy 
the  enemy.  Cassidy  was  sent  to 

Alaska  some  months  ago  by  the  Bul¬ 
letin  and  has  been  in  on  all  the  op¬ 
erations  recently  at  Kiska. 

After  the  recent  evacuation  of 

Kiska,  American  and  Canadian  sol¬ 
diers  found  countless  packages  of  in¬ 
cense  piled  up  in  officers’  quarters. 
The  paper  packages,  resembling  fire¬ 
crackers,  proudly  proclaimed  on  one 
side  that  they  are  “made  in  Japan — 
sole  agency  by  Ohtanl  Shoten,  Ltd., 
Bakurama^i,  Osaka,  Japan.” 

Under  the  heading  of  specialties 

there  is  five-paragraph  list  of  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  vast  superiority  of  this 
brand  of  incense.  The  list  reads; 

“One.  Very  easy  to  apply  a  match 
to  the  kinjo  modem  kairobai. 

“One.  Should  never  vanish  off 

when  once  lighted. 

“One.  May  use  half  of  the  kinjo 
modems  kairobi  for  short  time  use. 

“One.  Wrap  enough  with  cloth  or 
such  cover,  when  applying,  as  the  heat 
is  strong  then  warms  will  keep  twelve 
hours  long  by  one  stick. 

“One.  No  trouble  to  change  the  ash 
like  the  others  at  all.” 

In  spite  of  this,  writes  Cassidy,  “the 
GJ.’s  who  have  tossed  sticks  into  their 
rubbish  fires  say  that  kinjo  modems 
kairobi  still  smell  in  Japanese.” 

It  was  toilet  articles  and  similar 
personal  things  that  yielded  the  best 
examples  of  Japanese-English,  leading 
soldiers  to  speculate  that  a  dash  of 
English  is  regarded  as  lending  tone. 
But  the  results  are  truly  odd.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  there  was  the  pasteboard  box 
of  toothpowder  which  bore  a  solid 
panel  of  Japanese  characters.  At  the 
bottom  appeared  this  legend  in  Eng¬ 
lish; 

“Teeth  are  of  a  beautiful  whiteness 
if  pushed  with  Dairojen  thrice  by  each 
day.” 

■ 

E.  ROBERT  STEVENSON,  editor-in- 

chief  of  the  Woterbury  (Conn.) 
Republican,  American  and  Sunday 
Republican,  had  not  learned  as  this 
was  being  written,  whether  a  soldier 
had  received  the  special  birthday 
greetings  aimed  at  him  from  his  girl 
friend  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  but  he  has 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he 
more  than  fulfilled  his  part  of  the  ef¬ 
fort. 

Last  week  Mr.  Stevenson  received 
a  money  order  for  three  dollars  with 
copy  for  a  classified  ad  reading: 

“Happy  birthday,  Sergt.  Jim,  from 
Eunice,  410  Mulberry  St.,  Waterloo, 
Iowa,” 

Eunice,  whose  surname  was  with¬ 
held  by  the  editor,  requested  that  if 
the  ad  could  not  be  run  before  Sept. 
9,  the  money  order  be  turned  over  to 
the  Waterbiu-y  chapter  of  the  Red 
Cross.  Mr.  Stevenson  appended  this 
note  to  the  story  of  the  unusual  re¬ 
quest  of  the  American’s  service  page, 
devoted  to  news  of  men  in  the  armed 
forces: 

“Well,  Eunice,  here’s  your  message, 
especially  written  because  it  is  a  rare 
request.  The  money  order  is  at  the 
Red  Cross  office.  Hope  Jim  sees  this 
greeting.” 

■ 

A  SUBSCRIBER  stopped  the  Memphis 

(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal  carrier 
one  Sunday  recently  and  commented: 

“Sonny,  tell  your  Daddy  we  like  his 
cartoons  a  lot.” 

“Yes  sir,”  agreed  the  carrier,  “I’ll 
tell  him.” 


EDITOR  <5,  PUBLISHER 


The  subscriber  never  knew  he  was 
talking  to  Jack  Knox,  the  Commercial 
Appeal  cartoonist,  who  was  carrying 
his  son's  route  while  the  latter  was 
off  at  a  boys’  camp. 

_  ■ 

reporters  of  St.  Louis  newspapers 

were  barred  from  the  OCD  con¬ 
trol  room  during  a  blackout  there  Aug. 
31,  but  Arthur  Kuhl,  Star-Times  re¬ 
porter,  consoled  disappointed  news¬ 
men  by  cleverly  “bombing”  the  office 
out  of  existence. 

Against  orders,  Kuhl  strolled  un¬ 
challenged  into  the  office  during  the 
blackout,  carrying  a  small  black  box, 
a  photographer’s  supply  case.  He  de¬ 
posited  the  box  in  the  corner  and 
walked  out,  again  unchallenged. 
Forty-five  minutes  after  the  test  had 
endf^  he  reclaimed  the  box  unnoticed 
and  walked  into  the  hall  and  removed 
from  it  two  slips  of  paper,  both 
marked,  “This  is  a  bomb.” 

Restore  Lost  Dogs 

ALMOST  EVERY  DAY,  often  several 

times  a  day,  the  city  editor  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Evening  Herald  and  Ex¬ 
press  lifts  his  telephone  receiver  to 
hear  a  child’s  voice  quaver:  “Rags 
(or  Skipper  or  Buddy)  is  lost  Will 
you  help  me  find  him?”  And  the 
editor’s  answer  is  always,  “You  bet- 
cha!” 

Restoring  lost  dogs  to  their  owners 
has  become  a  regular  function  of  the 
Herald  and  Express  city  room.  The 
lost  dog  story  is  an  assignment  that 
is  parceled  out  each  day  to  a  different 
reporter  who  handles  it  in  any  way  he 
wishes — style  book  be  hanged!  The 
leporters  vie  in  concocting  new  angles, 
open  all  the  stt^s  if  the  tragic  ap¬ 
proach  is  indicated  or  cudgel  their 


wits  for  wisecracks  when  humor  seems 
to  be  in  order. 

Single-column  pictures  of  the  strays, 
usually  made  from  fuzzy  snapshots, 
accompany  the  stories  when  possible; 
full  descriptions  and  names  of  the 
wanderers  are  published,  as  well  as 
the  names,  addresses  and  phone  num¬ 
bers  of  the  owners.  When  several  are 
reported  on  the  same  day,  they  usually 
are  run  as  one  story. 

Types  of  dogs  vary  from  mutts  to 
show  animals. 

In  one  recent  instance  a  mother 
called  in  to  say  that  her  sick  child’s 
dog  had  run  away  and  the  child’s  con¬ 
dition  was  worse  as  the  result.  The 
pup  was  found,  taken  immediately  to 
its  owner’s  bedside  in  the  hospital — 
and  the  patient’s  condition  forthwith 
showed  improvement. 

It  is  believed  that  about  95%  of  the 
strays  are  returned  to  their  homes, 
and  telephone  calls  and  letters  elo¬ 
quently  bespeak  the  gratitude  of  their 
owners.  The  paper  feels  that  the  space 
is  well  spent  not  only  because  it  builds 
good  will  but  also  because  it  adds 
a  touch  of  human  interest  to  its  col¬ 
umns.  And  in  these  days  of  newsboy 
shortages,  the  Herald  and  Express  is 
happy  to  note  that  not  a  few  of  its 
carriers  are  on  the  job  because  the 
paper  they  deliver  is  the  paper  that 
brought  their  lost  pups  back  to  them. 

To  Nome  Cruiser 

THE  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker 

News  has  originated  the  idea  that,  if 
Albany  citizens  can  raise  $40,000,000 
in  the  Third  War  Loan,  a  heavy  cruiser 
built  with  the  money  be  named  the 
USS  Albany.  Herbert  J.  Kneip,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  War  Finance  Committee 
in  Albany,  extended  his  congratula¬ 
tions  to  the  Gannett  daily  for  originat¬ 
ing  the  idea,  and  assisting  in  obtaining 
the  consent  of  Navy  Secretary  Knox. 


LABOR 

PROBLEMS 

CLARIFIED 

in  Sunday  Column 
by  Leo  Wolman 

For  the 
past  year 
TheWash- 
i  n  g  t  o  n 
Post  has 
featured 
a  weekly 
column  on 
labor 
problems 
by  Leo 
Wolman.^ 

Mr.  Wolman  served  for  11 
years  as  research  director  for 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Work¬ 
ers  of  America.  For  12  years 
he  has  been  professor  of  eco¬ 
nomics  at  Columbia.  When  the 
NRA  was  established  Mr.  Wol¬ 
man  was  appointed  chairman  of 
the  Labor  Advisory  Board,  and 
later  he  became  chairman  of  die 
Automobile  Labor  Board.  He 
is  well  qualified  by  training  and 
experience  to  analyze  and  dis¬ 
cuss  labor  questions. 

Mr.  Wolman* s  views  on  the 
subject  of  labor  have  been  high¬ 
ly  praised.  There  are  more 
than  a  hundred  letters  about 
Mr.  Wolman  in  The  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  files  from  America's 
leaders.  They  are  unanimous 
in  referring  to  him  as  an  author¬ 
ity  who  writes  clearly,  compe¬ 
tently,  and  objectively  on  prob¬ 
lems  usually  discussed  with 
more  heat  than  light. 

Wolman’s  once  -  a  -  week  col¬ 
umn  is  a  feature  well  worth 
adding  to  your  newspaper. 

It  will  cost  you  only  20  cents 
a  month  per  thousand  circula¬ 
tion.  It  will  be  sent  to  sub¬ 
scribers  by  air  mail  special  de¬ 
livery. 

Reprints  of  recent  articles 
by  Wolman  will  be  sent  to  you 
upon  request.  Write  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  News  Service,  The 
Washington  Post,  Washington  4, 
D.  C. 

die  iDasIjiiujton  ^00! 


WHAT  JS  THIS  MARKET 

CALLED  PANTAGRAPH  LAND? 


^  First  of  all,  it  is  really  two  markets — Agricultural  and  Industrial.  Each 
is  wealthy — each  is  here  to  stay! 

PANTAGRAPH  LAND'S  4912  individual  farms  average  190.8  acres 
eachl  In  one  year  they  produce  32  million  dollars'  worth  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts.  PANTAGRAPH  LAND'S  industries  turn  out  40  million  dollars 
worth  of  goods  annually  .  .  .  have  an  annual  payroll  of  nearly  9I/2  million 
dollars  a  year.  These  farms  and  factories  were  here  BEFORE  the  war, 
will  be  here  AFTER  the  warl 

There's  only  one  way  to  reach  this  rich,  dual  market — through  the  pages 
of  the  Bloomington  Pantograph.  With  but  one  expenditure  you  can 
reach  every  home  in  Bloomington-Normal;  84%  of  the  homes  in  McLean 
County;  71%  of  the  homes  in  the  Trading  Area. 


A  RICH  RESPONSIVE  MARKET 


Gilman,  Nicoll  &  Ruthman 
National  Advartlilnq  Rapraiantatlvai 
Now  York — Boiton — Phlladalphia — Chicago — Saattla — San  Franclico 


Bt'OBNR  MBYER,  PUBLISHER 
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FOR  SEPTEMBER  11,  1943 


iVo.  12  of  a  series  highlighting  the  acceptance  of  the  New  Yor^  Sun  among  responsible  people  whose  opinions  count 


THE  :sqNs;,| 
WHERE  OPINION  CbUlltl 


“I  regard  The  Sun  highly  for  its  excellent 
real  estate  coverage  and  the  personal  enjoy¬ 
ment  I  receive  from  such  outstanding  fea¬ 
tures  as  George  E.  Sokolsky’s  column.  Your 
tax  evaluation  articles  are  a  real  help  to  pro¬ 
perty  owners,  and  I  find  The  Sun’s  editorials 
consistently  constructive.” 

LAWRENCE  1.  ELLIMAN,  Prts.,  Pmk  &  Elliman.  Inc. 


“I  never  miss  The  Sun’s  evening  real  estate 
reports,  and  regard  your  daily  comparison  of 
sales  prices  with  assessed  viduations  as  ex¬ 
tremely  valuable  in  highlighting  a  major  real 
estate  problem.  Beyond  business  and  the 
news,  I  read  and  enjoy  the  editorials  and 
George  E.  Sokolsky’s  column.” 

H.  ADAMS  ASHFORTH,  Prtc.,  Albert  B.  Aihfortb.  Inc. 


Because  property  values  and  rentals  are 
closely  identified  with  the  changing 
news  picture,  real  estate  men  insist  on 
accurate  reporting,  complete  coverage 
and  unbiased  editorial  opinion  in  select¬ 
ing  their  daily  newspaper.  Hence,  The 
Sun  has  become  both  a  business  institu¬ 
tion  and  a  household  standby  among 
leading  New  York  realtors.  Here, 
again,  independent  inquiry  confirms  the 
research  of  the  L.  M.  Clark  organiza¬ 
tion,  whose  impartial  newspaper  surveys 
rate  The  Sun  "one  of  America’s  best 
read  metropolitan  dailies.” 

West  ^nn 

NEW  YORK 

Repratanted  In  Chtcaqo,  Datrott,  San  Franclcce 
and  Lot  Angalat  by  Wllllamt,  Lawranca  A 
Cratmar  Company;  In  Boston,  Tilton  S.  Ball 


“I  first  acquired  The  Sun  habit  some  thirty 
years  ago  when  there  was  both  a  morning 
and  an  evening  edition.  The  Sun  has  been  my 
regular  evening  paper  choice  ever  since,  and 
I  have  always  found  that  it  keeps  me  fully 
and  accurately  informed  on  all  important  lo¬ 
cal.  national  and  global  happenings.” 

JOHN  W.  LONSDALE,  Brown,  Whctloch,  Harris,  Stewns 


“Because  of  its  sound  editorial  policy,  lack  of 
sensationalism  and  complete  news  coverage, 
I  have  been  a  regular  reader  of  The  Sun  tor 
many  years.  Your  real  estate  and  financial 
sections  are  excellent,  and  many  of  The  Sun'a 
feature  articles  are  unusually  interesting  and 
highly  instructive.”  * 

RORERT  W.  PHILLIPS,  President.  L.  J.  Phillips  l<  Cpl 


“The  Sun’s  complete  real  estate  reports  and 
accurate,  unbiased  handling  of  the  news  have 
made  it  my  favorite  evening  paper.  I  have 
been  following  your  campaign  for  reduced 
property  assessments  with  interest,  and  am  a 
regular  reader  of  both  “The  Sun  Dial’  and 
David  Lawrence’s  column.” 

WALTER  LaM.  SPARRY,  Vicc-Prts.,  Wood,  Dolson  C«. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


"Profit  Factor" 

New  Method  for 
Buying  Space 

By  A.  E.  HOBBS 

Here  is  a  method  for  selecting  cities 
and  newspapers  in  which  to  advertise, 
that  has  proved  helpful. 

First,  let  me  say  that  the  procedure 
is  not  used  for  the  few  biggest  metro¬ 
politan  centers  but  for  the  himdreds 
of  smaller  places.  And  of  course  the 
conclusions  must  be  weighted,  like 
any  other  choice  nowadays,  for  war¬ 
time  changes  as  well  as  for  special 
conditions  ai^lying  only  to  a  particu¬ 
lar  product 

My  problem  was  primarily  a  sales 
and  financial  one.  The  majority  of  the 
cities  and  newspapers  were  quite 
easily  chosen.  However,  when  there 
was  a  choice  of  city  from  a  sales  angle 
and  a  remainder  in  the  budget  for  ad¬ 
ditional  papers,  the  procedure  de¬ 
scribed  has  been  decidedly  useful. 

Naturally  the  first  choice  was  the 
general  section  of  the  country;  second, 
the  list  of  cities  in  that  area  with  a 
retail  market  area  population  over  a 
certain  minimum;  third,  the  papers 
dominating  these  areas  with  a  milline 
rate  below  a  certain  maximum. 

Gaida  to  Salas  Cost 

Our  product  sells  through  jobbers 
and  in  our  preferred  advertising  area, 
usually  through  a  number  of  competi¬ 
tive  jobbers  covering  considerable  ter¬ 
ritory,  so  we  have  no  accurate  figures 
on  total  sales  per  city.  Sales  per  capita 
around  the  country  are  by  no  means 
uniform.  Thus  a  guide  was  needed  to 
indicate  whether  the  total  cost  of  what 
had  been  found  from  experience  to  be 
an  effective  minimum  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  was  in  reasonable  relation  to 
potential  sales.  So  calculations  were 
made  to  determine  for  each  dominant 
newspaper  the  cost  of  (for  conveni¬ 
ence)  1,000  lines  of  advertising  for 
each  million  dollars  of  total  retail  sales 
in  the  city  plus  retail  trade  zone. 

Then  for  comparative  purposes  it 
was  necessary  to  adjust  this  figure  for 
a  standard  of  newspaper  circulation 
coverage  of  the  city  plus  retail  zone 
population,  since  obviously  a  small 
circulation  paper  with  poor  coverage 
would  show  a  small  cost  per  million 
of  retail  sales  available  but  could  not 
have  much  influence.  The  adjusted 
figure  was  called  the  Profit  Factor,  or 
“P.  F.” 

This  combination  in  one  figure  of 
advertising  cost-coverage-retail  sales 
is  apparently  both  a  new  and  signifi¬ 
cant  procedure  and  furthermore  it  re¬ 
quired  a  new  calculation  of  retail  sales 
in  the  retail  trade  zone  of  each  city, 
since  the  government  supplied  1939 
Total  Retail  Sales  only  for  dties.  The 
method  used  in  estimating  retail  trade 
zone  sales  is  attached  and  has  been 
said  by  market  statisticians  to  be  ade¬ 
quate  for  our  purpose — namely,  of 
comparison,  especially  when  the  states 
involved  have  similar  characteristics. 

Arbitrarily,  the  standard  of  news¬ 
paper  coverage  of  population  used  for 
adjustment  was  the  highest  for  a  single 
paper  found  in  the  Northeastern  states 
so  far  analyzed  (New  England,  N.  Y., 
N.  J.,  Pa.,  Del.,  Md.,  D.  C.)  viz,  25.9% 
of  population  (not  families  or  dwell¬ 
ing)  provided  by  the  Pittsfield  (Mass.) 
Eagle. 

Good  Buys  Rovoalod 

Passed  through  this  filter,  the  known 
good  and  poor  buys  showed  up,  but 
what  was  more  important,  unexpected 
good  buys  were  revealed.  We  used  a 
few  of  them — with  assurance  that  our 
money  would  go  further  than  if  spent 
in  cities  and  papers  selected  in  a  more 
casual  way. 


SELECTED  FAVORABLE  “F.F."  CITIES 
Data,  Including  Frolit  Factor  Figuros,  Helpful  in  Newspaper  Selection 


(F) 

(G) 

(A) 

(B) 

(C) 

(E) 

(  overage 

*Est.  Ketl. 

Same 

City  & 

(D) 

Same 

— %  City  & 

Sale,  in 

per 

Retl. 

S  Inc. 

per 

Retl.  Zone 

Cost 

City  &  Retl. 

LOGO 

Zone 

Tax.  Ret. 

100 

Circ.  to 

1,000 

Trade  Zone 

I^op. 

Pop. 

City 

aty 

City  &  Retl. 

Lines 

P.  F. 

in  Millions  $ 

$1,000 

1,000  '40 

1939 

Pop. 

City 

Zone  Pop. 

$ 

Remarks 

$2.86 

35 

430 

81.4 

4,825 

9.7 

(A) 

25.9** 

100 

1  Ev.  paper  ABC 

2.34 

67 

375 

178.8 

8,808 

11.6 

(B) 

13.2 

80 

1  Ev.  paper  ABC 

1.80 

175 

390 

440.8 

18,020 

9.3 

(C) 

27.9 

340 

2  paper  Cowinnation  ABC 

2.14 

60 

370 

160.6 

4,957 

6.5 

(D) 

20.2 

100 

1  r'v.  paper  ABC 

2.60 

38 

490 

78.0 

2,929 

9.6 

(E) 

21.0 

80 

1  Ev.  paper  ABC 

2.38 

67 

370 

181.8 

9,837 

9.9 

(F) 

19.5 

120 

2  paper  Combinaiien  ABC  (1  ev.  comp.) 

1.76 

93 

435 

213.7 

4,078 

9.0 

(G) 

17.4 

no 

2  pajier  CombiMtien  ABC 

2.25 

75 

370 

201.6 

5,532 

7.9 

(H) 

18.4 

120 

2  paper  Combination  ABC 

2.05 

120 

390 

305.2 

9,603 

7.7 

(I) 

18.3 

170 

2  paper  Combination  ABC 

2.38 

103 

310 

334.1 

6,801 

7.0 

19.0 

180 

2  paper  Combination  ABC 

2.76 

60 

330 

182.5 

4,098 

12.2 

(K) 

18.8 

120 

1  Kv.  paper  A'BC 

(also  1  local  ev.  ABC  paper  sold  in 

romh.  with  Bethlehem  as  a  competi- 

tor) 

■V.W. — "P.  K.”  figures  for  pa|>er.-  in  llie  northeastern  area  within  the  market  population,  circulation  .size  and  milline  limits  selected,  range 
from  a  low  of  $1.7  for  a  4  P^r  non-ABC  combination  to  a  high  of  $6.29  for  a  paper  in  a  Pennsylvania  market  area  of  somewhat  over 
100,000.  “P.  E.s’’  for  non-ABC  papers  should  he  adjusted  upward  because  total  circulation  must  be  counted  instead  of  circulation  in  city  and 

retail  *one  only;  likewise,  combination  papers,  for  dumication.  “P.  F.”  =  G/A  x  2S.9**/F. 

Circulation  and  costs  from  Standard  Kate  and  Data,  Se|rtember,  1942. 

*  See  note  following. 

**Highest  tingle  paper  circulation  coverage  of  population,  thus  used  as  standard. 

Nots:  Retail  sales  for  each  city  are  1939  U.  S.  figures.  The  estimated  sales  in  Retail  Trading  Zones  are  calculated  as  follows:  The 
cities’  population  and  retail  sales  (in  our  list)  for  each  state  are  totaled  respectively  and  the  sales  i>er  thousand  city  population  are  figured. 
From  the  total  state  population  and  sales  figures  are  subtracted  the  above  city  figures  plus  those  for  any  large  cities  not  included  in  our  list. 
The  remainders  are  ^ured  to  show  the  retail  sales  per  thousand  poiiulation  in  the  portion  of  the  state  outside  the  cities.  The  percentage  this 
figure  is  of  the  similar  figure  for  the  total  of  our  cities,  is  determined.  This  average  percentage  of  the  retail  sales  per  thousand  city  population 
is  used  to  calculate  the  Estimated  Retail  Sales  for  the  retail  trade  zone  of  each  city.  Then  the  city  sales  and  the  estimated  retail  trade  zone 
sales  are  added  together  for  each  city  to  get  the  figure  used  in  this  tabulation.  It  will  be  teen  that  it  is  assumed  that  the  suburbs  or  retail 
trade  zone  of  each  city  bears  the  same  relation  to  its  city  sales  as  the  average  for  all  the  state  outside  all  the  cities  bears  to  the  total  of  all 
the  cities.  This  procedure  is  justified  theoretically  if  it  is  accepted  t  hat  each  retail  trade  zone  has  characteristics  in  standard  relation  to  its 
city  and  that  rural  districts  and  immediate  suburbs  of  the  biggest  cities  lialance  off.  However,  it  would  be  well  for  each  newspaper  to  determine 
the  total  retail  sales  for  the  ABC  Retail  Trade  Zone  on  a  standard  basis  so  that  these  “P.  K.”  figures  can  be  recalculated  without  resort  to 
rstim.Ttes. 


Perhaps  it  should  be  added  that  it 
seems  that  a  paper  with  an  actually 
high  percentage  of  coverage  and  a 
satisfactory  “P.  F.”  is  better  than  an¬ 
other  paper  with  the  same  or  some¬ 
what  lower  “P.  F.”  resulting  from  ad¬ 
justment  of  cost  upward  from  a  poor 
percentage  of  coverage.  In  other 
words,  coverage  itself  is  an  important 
index  to  a  paper’s  value.  Also,  since 
our  product  is  high  priced,  we  are 
interested  in  considering  indices  of 
market  or  reader  buying  power,  some 
of  which  are  included  in  addition  to 
the  necessary  “P.  F.”  data  below.  Al¬ 
lowance  also  should  be  made  for 
duplication  in  combination  papers. 

Data  on  a  few  of  the  better  cities 
and  papers  follow.  “P.  F.,”  to  repeat, 
is  the  number  of  dollars  of  cost  (for 
1,000  lines  of  advertising)  for  each 
million  dollars  of  estimated  total  re¬ 
tail  sales  in  the  city  plus  retail  trade 
zone,  adjusted,  for  comparison,  to  a 
fixed  standard  (25.9%)  of  newspaper 
circulation  coverage  of  the  population 
of  the  same  area. 


MERGE  KAN.  DAILIES 

The  Manhattan  (Kan.)  Mercury 
and  Manhattan  Morning  Chronicle 
were  consolidated  Sept.  1.  Both  are 
published  by  the  Seaton  Publications, 
owned  by  Fay  N.  Seaton,  and  his  two 
sons,  Richard  M.  and  Fred  A.,  the 
latter  being  also  general  manager  and 
publisher  of  the  Hastings  (Neb.) 
Tribune.  The  Mercury-Chronicle  will 
publish  each  evening  except  Saturday 
and  on  Sunday  mornings.  The  Chron¬ 
icle  was  discontinued,  Seaton  said, 
because  of  scarcity  of  help  and  in¬ 
creased  expenses. 


$1,731,000  PER  DAY 

“There’s  no  show  anywhere,  on 
screen  or  stage  or  on  the  air,  that 
plays  to  so  many  people  as  the  daily 
newspaper,  or  gets  a  bigger  gate. 
Every  day,  people  of  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada  buy  45,229,247  newspapers. 
Every  day,  they  spend  $1,731,000 — to 
get  the  news,  to  keep  up  with  war 
regulations — and  to  read  the  ads,  too.” 
With  that  statement,  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA,  keynotes  its  latest 
series  of  mailing  cards,  released  this 
week  to  member  newspapers  for  their 
use  in  addressing  retailers. 


TO  REACH  AND  SELL  .  .  . 

AKRON 

AND  SUMMIT  COUNTY 

YOU  NEED  AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL  COVERAGE 


537,684  SEE  SHOW 

A  total  of  537,684  spectators  at¬ 
tended  the  Air  Power  Show,  sponsored 
by  the  Chicago  Tribune  for  the  past 
four  weeks.  The  aerial  exhibit,  staged 
under  the  direction  of  the  Army  Air 
Forces  materiel  command,  included  a 
B-24  Liberator  bomber,  which  was 
considered  the  star  of  the  show.  The 
P-47  Thunderbolt  was  also  a  hit  with 
the  thousands  who  attended. 


1,267,704 

#2  Ration  Books 

Issued  in  the 

BALTIMORE 

Metropolitan  Area 


over  the  1940  population 

Reach  Baltimoreans  effectively 
fhrongh  The 

SUNPAPERS 

MORNING  EVENING  SUNDAY 


f 


acts 


Akron  is  the  Rubber  Capital  of  the  World  with 
a  yearly  pay  roll  of  $324,(X)0,000.  Its  127,000 
workers  make  up  this  important,  free-spending 
market.  They  depend  on  their  only  Daily  and 
Sunday  Newspaper  to  form  their  buying  habits. 
You  can  REACH  and  SELL  them  ONLY  through 
the  AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL. 

ABOUT  AKRON  AND  SUMMIT 
COUNTY  NEWSPAPER  COVERAGE 


FROM  MARCH  31.  1943  ABC  AUDIT  REPORTS 


Coverage  figured  on  1943  estimated  number 
of  .Summit  County  families  .  .  .  (105^63) 

AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL  SUMMIT  COUNTY 


DAILY  CIRCULATION . 105,861 

DAILY  COVERAGE .  100% 

SUNDAY  CIRCULATION .  90,811 

SUNDAY  COVERAGE .  86% 

-  CLEVELAND  MORNING  NEV/SPAPER  - 

CLAIMING  SUMMIT  COUNTY  COVERAGE 

DAILY  SUMMIT  COUNTY  CIRCULATION . 12,661 

DAILY  SUMMIT  COUNTY  COVERAGE .  12% 

SUNDAY  SUMMIT  COUNTY  CIRCULATION . 10,958 

SUNDAY  SUMMIT  COUNTY  COVERAGE .  10% 


AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 

REPRESENTED  BY:  STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 


Confucius  Never  Dreamed  Those 
Pictures  (Worth  10,000  Words)  Would 
Travel  10,000  Miles  in  7  Minutes  ^ 


Australian  soldiers  eagerly  watch  the  operation  of  the  Acme  Telephoto  machine. 


up  at  the  radio  receiving  station.  Acme  equipment  re- 
••onverts  the  signal  to  one  suitable  for  the  telephone 
line,  for  transmission  from  the  West  Coast  to  Wash¬ 
ington. 


It  is  hard  to  imagine  how  high  Confucius’  valua¬ 
tion  would  have  been  if  he  had  ever  thought  that 
someday  pictures  would  be  transmitted  from  his  Ori¬ 
ent,  around  to  the  other  side  of  the  world  in  seven 
minutes. 


The  Signal  Corps  is  performing  a  great  service  to 
the  American  people,  in  enabling  them  to  see  the  war 
as  it  is  being  fought.  This  was  strikingly  demon¬ 
strated  when  pictures  of  the  fall  of  Messina,  Tunis 
and  Bizerte,  f«>r  example,  were  printed  in  American 
newspa|)ers  within  a  few  hours  after  these  history¬ 
making  events  iM'curred.  In  fact.  e\ery  important  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  North  African  campaign  was  flashed 
to  the  United  States  over  Acme  telephoto  equipment, 
previously  installed  at  the  American  base. 

Now.  the  same  amazing  service  will  be  provided 
from  the  Southwest  Pacific,  and  similar  facilities  will 
be  installed  in  the  other  war  theaters^ — -all  planned  to 
give  the  American  people  a  vivid  and  almost  televi¬ 
sion-like  picture  of  the  gallant  and  courageous  fight 
which  their  boys  are  putting  up  against  our  enemies. 


But,  that  is  what  the  Signal  Corps  of  the  U.  S. 
■Army  is  doing  toda\  through  the  use  of  Acme  News- 
pictures’  telephoto  equipment.  The  Signal  Corps  has 
just  opened  one  of  the  longest  radio  circuits,  by  in¬ 
stalling  Ar  ine  equipment  at  a  base  in  the  Southwest 
Pa«  ific  and  transmitting  directly  from  there  to  Wash¬ 
ington — a  distaine  of  nearly  10,()()0  miles. 


Acme  equipment  has  been  s|)ecially  designed  by  L. 
A.  Thompson,  chief  engineer,  so  that  transmissions 
can  be  made  o\er  great  distam  es  and  over  both  radio 
and  telephone  channels  as  a  single  o|>eration  and 
without  an)  delays.  From  the  small  Acme  Trans¬ 
ceiver  (no  larger  than  a  ty|)ewriterl  the  picture  signal 
fir.st  goes  over  a  telephone  line  to  the  radio  station. 
There,  it  is  converted  to  a  radio  signal.  As  it  is  picked 


Acme  IKeicspictures  salutes  the  Signal  Corps  on  this  achievement.  It  is  proud  that  Acme 
equipment,  originally  designed  for  its  newspaper  telephoto  service  in  the  L  nited  States, 
helped  make  it  possible. 


461  Eighth  Avenue 
New  York 


Acme  Newspictures,  Inc 


^cUlcf 

^iUf  ^ohcaA 


and  the  usual  attractive  posters  for  “Advertising  has  been  drafted,  if 
store  display.  Proofs  of  the  newspaper  you  please,”  he  continued.  “In  an. 
ads  are  being  furnished  to  men’s  cloth-  swering  the  nation’s  call,  advertisii^ 
ing  stores  in  separate  sections  and  the  is  being  mobilized  and  is  turning  its 
program  is  being  kept  flexible  enough  power  on  all  the  avenues  of  American 
so  that  changes  can  be  made  if  neces-  life.  It  is  a  potent  weapon  that  ji 
sary,  depending  on  the  progress  of  the  helping  to  sell  the  needs  and  desire 
war  on  the  fighting  fronts.  of  our  government  to  the  people.  Ad- 

Beginning  with  the  Third  War  Loan,  vertising  can  do  a  100%  American 
Hart  Schaffner  and  Marx  ads  are  pre-  job  by  building  up  the  morale  of  the 
'dominately  institutional  in  character  American  people  on  the  home  front 
and  are  definitely  on  a  wartime  foot-  is  why  S0%  of  our  advertisini 

ing.  In  commenting  upon  the  patriotic  being  directly  converted  to  the  war 
theme  of  half  of  the  company’s  fall  effort.’ 

and  winter  advertising  campaign,  Mr.  Directly  related  to  4-color  posten 
Twentyman  asserted  that  advertising  for  store  display,  is  the  H-S-M  style 
today  is  not  a  straight  merchandising  booklet,  featuring  in  full  color  the 

military  uniforms  of  30  United  Na- 
‘You  don’t  have  to  sell  a  suit  to-  tions  soldiers  and  14  Americas 

branches  of  the  armed  services. 

In  keeping  with  the  fact  that  newi- 
papers  can  fill  every  need,  H-S-M  has 


Army  Officer 
Acts  to  Expedite 
News  to  Public 


Milwaukee,  Sept.  6 — ^The  Milwaukee 
Journal  has  made  available  rent  free 
to  the  Milwaukee  County  United  Ser¬ 
vice  Organization  its  former  building 
as  new  headquarters  of  the  USO. 
The  Journal  occupied  the  two-story 
and  basement  structure  prior  to  1924 
when  it  moved  into  its  present  large, 
modem  home  several  blocks  north  on 
Fourth  Street.  The  Joiumal  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  pay  the  taxes  on  the  property. 


Tells  bitelligence  and  PJl. 

Officers  to  Cooperate 
With  Newspapers 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  newspapers  and 
news  services  have  received  a  com¬ 
munication  that’s  not  news  for  the  _ 

important,  good  Devoted  to  War  Theme 

Fifty  per  cent  of  Hart  Schaffner  & 

Marx’s  fall  and  winter  advertising  story, 
program  has  been  converted  to  war¬ 
time  messages  to  “sell  America  first”  day,”  he  said.  “But  you  do  have  to 
and  the  part  Americans  can  play  on  let  people  know  where  it  can  be  found. 

the  home  front  in  winning  the  war,  ac-  There  is  a  definite  need  for  advertis-  .  .  ,  ,  _ 

cording  to  plans  annoimced  this  week  ing  today,  but  advertising  must  get  prepared  a  special  ad  for  retail  spon- 
by  Thomas  Jefferson  Twentyman,  ad-  into  a  uniform  and  do  its  part  to  help  sorship  announcing  the  availability  of 
vertising  director  win  this  war.  Retail  stores  can  well  the  style  book.  The  ad  is  suggested 

Newspaper  advertisements  are  again  afford  to  devote  the  necessary  space  as  a  means  of  distributing  t^ 
being  supplied  to  local  retailers  in  mat  to  these  so-called  institutional  mes-  brochure  where  retailers  lack  ade- 

w-,..  --.......v,.. ..  ~  —  form.  These  ads  will  form  the  back-  sages.  By  so  doing,  merchants  will  not  quate  mailing  lists.  The  ad  offers  t^ 

newspapers  and  news  services  explains  bone  of  H-S-M’s  national  advertising  be  running  counter  to  their  merchan-  style  book  to  service  clubs,  schools,  li- 

program,  to  be  supplemented  by  color  dising  problems.  A  store  will  be  re-  braries  and  to  all  who  are  interested, 

free  of  diarge. _ 


news  for  the  press. 

It’s  a  letter  from  Lt.  Col.  Earl  D. 

Johnson,  commanding  officer.  Fourth 
Ferrying  Group  at  Memphis,  who  took 
over  his  post  in  early  August.  Among 
his  first  acts  was  to  issue  a  memoran¬ 
dum  to  the  intelligence  and  public 
relations  officers  of  the  Ferrying 
Group,  calling  for  fullest  cooperation 
with  the  press  regarding  publicity  on 
accidents  and  other  matters  of  popular 
interest. 

Lt.  Col.  Johnson’s  letter  to  Memphis 

1 _ .  .  _  ‘  ' 

the  situation:  .  _  .  . .  .  _  . 

“I  realize  the  importance  of  the  job  copy  in  several  national  magazines  membered  by  its  deeds. 
you  are  doing  and  it  is  our  intention  ' 
to  cooperate  with  you  in  every  way. 

I  have  always  felt  that  it  is  better  to 
give  the  press  as  much  of  the  story 
as  the  Army  will  allow  and  then 
work  with  them  in  presenting  it- 
to  the  public  in  the  most  tactful  way. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  if  this 
cooperation  did  not  exist,  the  press 
picked  up  the  information  partly  by 
fact  and  partly  by  rumor.  As  a  result, 
neither  Uie  press,  the  public  nor  the 
military  were  satisfied  with  the  news. 

We  stand  ready  to  provide  you  with 
all  the  information  we  are  allowed  to 
release,  including  pictures.” 

Lt.  Col.  Johnson  emphasized  in  his 
memorandum  to  his  intelligence  and 
public  relations  officers  that  “it,  of 
course,  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
lelease  of  information  of  some  acci¬ 
dents  would  be  to  divulge  vital  mili¬ 
tary  information  and  nothing  in  the 
above  statements  should  be  construed 
as  the  right  to  violate  established  rules 
covering  release  of  classified  infor¬ 
mation.” 

He  further  reminded  his  staff  that 
“your  attention  is  directed  to  the  fact 
that  the  time  element  is  highly  im¬ 
portant  in  the  business  of  collecting 
and  disseminating  news.  Therefore, 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  ex¬ 
pedite  the  release  of  authorized  in¬ 
formation.  Your  attention  is  also 
directed  to  the  fact  that  the  army  is  a 
public  institution  and,  therefore,  all 
news  agencies  are  entitled  to  the  same 
information  at  the  same  time.” 

INVASION  EXPERT 

Washington,  Sept.  3 — Managing  Ed¬ 
itor  Herbert  F.  Com  is  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Star’s  acknowledged  military  "ex¬ 
pert”  and  the  winner  of  about  $30 
today  as  a  result  of  having  picked  the 
exact  date  on  which  Europe  would  be 
invaded.  Hie  selection  was  made  in 
May.  George  Kennedy  of  the  Star 
staff  had  conceived  the  idea  of  an 
“Invasion  Pool,”  signers  agreeing  to 
pay  $1  each  to  the  “expert”  who 
would  name  the  date  of  European  in¬ 
vasion,  Sicily  being  specifically  ex¬ 
cluded.  Managing  Editor  Corn’s 
formula  was  this:  he  consulted  maps, 
atlases,  history,  and  experts  on  war 
strategy — ^then  wrote  his  name  in  a 
date  space  no  other  Star  man  had 
happened  to  choose. 

$4,202  IN  SMOKES  FUND 

A  total  of  $4,202.08  was  raised  in 
the  overseas  cigaret  fund  drive  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen 
Patriot  in  behalf  of  men  in  the  armed 
forces,  with  the  number  of  cigarets 
represented  exceeding  2,700,000. 


SUPREME  SMNO  CIRCLE  OF 

;iTIES  OVER  250,000 


tX)UR  months  ago  local  offi- 
cials  predicted  a  population 
of  250,000  for  Oklahoma  City 
by  September  .  .  .  275,000  by 
December. 

September  has  arrived  ...  so 
has  a  265,490  population  for  the 
Oklahoma  City  metropolitan  area. 
Every  rentable  ncxik  and  cranny 
of  Oklahoma  City  is  filled  .  .  . 
and  a  line  is  waiting  as  new  and 
converted  units  are  made  avail- 


ket  doing  astonishing  things  in  a 
sales  way. 

Most  advertisers,  too,  recognize 
the  Oklahoman  and.  Times  as 
the  mediums  which  make  adver¬ 
tising  do  things  in  this  city  of 
250,000  and  its  adjacent  trading 
area  embracing  another  half 
million. 


months,  and  the  end  is  nowhere 
in  sight.  Department  store  sales 
gains  paced  the  nation  for  the 
first  6  months  of  1943. 

Oklahoma  City  today  is  quali¬ 
fied  to  apply  for  admission  to 
your  major  market  thinking  .  .  . 
to  be  recognized  in  your  adver¬ 
tising  planning  as  a  “must”  mar- 


With  the  substantial  stature  of 
a  city  in  the  quarter-million 
class,  Oklahoma  City  is  spending 
money  like  a  city  even  bigger. 
Oklahoma  City  stores  have  been 
enjoying  a  honey-moon  for 


THE  OKLAHOMA  PUILISHINO  COMPANY 

The  Farmer-Stockman  •  WKY,  Oklahoma  City  •  KVOR,  Colorado  Springs 
KLZ,  Denver  (Affiliated  Mgt.)  *  Represented  by  The  Katz  Agency,  Inc. 
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NEWS  IS  DOING 


WHAT  THE 


SAVE  newsprint 


advertising 

Ml  but  national  advertising 

,  omitted  from  Daily  Country 

(irculation 

Retluced  advertising  in  Sun¬ 
day  Black  and  White 
country  editions 

Number  of  pages  reduced 

Classified  omitted  Friday  and 
Saturday 

Classified  limited  to  lo  lines 
maximum 

Curtailed  advertising  where- 

ever  possible  in  all  secnons 
of  The  News. 


Sunday  Roto  &  Comics 

Reduction  of: 

Comic  Section  to  12  page* 
Country  Roto  to  8  pages 


editorial 

Features  Omitted 

News  Index 

Handwriting 

••How  He  Proposed  ’ 
Embarassing  Moments 
Beauty  &  Love  Answers 
True  Story  illustrations 
Deathless  Deer 
Comic  notices 
Short  Story 
Rector's  Recipe 
Poems  You  Ought  to  Know 
Aesop’s  Fables 

Features  Condensed 


mechanical 

Reduction  in: 

Comic  paper  weight 
Roto  cylinder  cut-ofl 
Waste 


CIRCULATION 

Sunday  News  price  1 
I  of  in  34  states  and 

Unsold  papers  and 
drastically  reduced 


lass  newsprint 


will  u»«  approximn***!' 


aRCULATION 


NEWSPRINT  CONSUMPTION 


For  years.  The  News  has  hod  the  lorgest  circulotlon 
pf  Ofiy  newspapor  in  America . . .  and  its  phenomenal 
’gpowth  continues!  In  August,  doily  net  paid  circula* 
tlh>n  exceeded  2,050,000,  on  oti*time  highi  Sunday 
exceeded  3,900,000,  on  increase  over  August  1942 
of  100,000  oopies,  apd  300,000#ver  August  1941  . . . 
despite  CuttaRed  disfribuHon  of  200,000  cPples. 

Noweclmuloflon  coidinues  to  ri«o  without  contests, 
special 'promotions,  or  stimulants.  Even  our  normal 
procedure  of  promoting  sates  on  news  breaks  hat 
been  curtailed,  but  we  have  maintained  d  terse,  ceni* 
cise^  reodaUe,  ,lhteresting  newspaper. ' 

At  News'circulotion  mounts  in  responM  to  pubUc 
demand  have  takon  vigorous  offdrts  to  koop 
howiprint  consumption  down. 

All  photos  of  Now«  op|it!ilion . . .  dUtrilNitionf  pro>. 
ductien,  and.  advertb|^pi^  .  t  ;  hovo  boon  carefully 


studied  to  sovo  newsprint.  We've  fine>combed,  insti* 
iiitod  smoil  sdyings  as  weihos  large.  The  list  of  sov> 
ings  on  this  page  is  incomplete,  because  our  study  • 
continuos,  and  now  sovings  ore  being  put  into  offoet 
from  day  to  doy. 

We  point  with’  pride  to  bur  newsprint  savings 
record.  If  Is  among  the"  best  of  any  nowspppi||:>  in'^',< 
Amorieo.,  This  record  wde  made  in  the  lace  ofn^^^r 
circulotlon  and  golpt  in  the  iorgest  news^^d^' ' 
^ confuting  advertising  clossificoflons-gonoratj, ; 
com^,  rotogravure,  and, colorote.  T  ^ 

Before  the -war.  The  News  led  ail  morning  eowsri  n 
poport^.ln  America  in  retait  advertising.  Despite  pur 
curtailed  use  of  newsprint  and  a  shortoge  of  ’^ 
hpovy  Knps,  Tl»  News  In  1943  is  still  printingiieere  . 
retpli  advertising  than  opy  other  morning  newspapor 
in  Amorieo. 


TH  E  m  NEMTS 

NEW  yORKIS  mew^mper 

2/Q$0,00QjDaily  ■  ■ .  3,900,0^  Sund^ 


plEST  OAIIY  CIRCULATION  m  HISTORY! 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


NEA  Hits  Large  Papers 
Regarding  Ad  Bill 

Chicago,  Sept.  7— Charging  that 
larger  daily  newspapers  are  opposed 
to  the  Bankhead -Cannon  government 
paid  advertising  bills  because  the  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  provides  that  the  25 
to  30  million  dollar  advertising  ap¬ 
propriation  shall  be  equally  divided 
between  weekly  and  daily  papers,  the 
National  Editorial  Association  legis¬ 
lative  committee  is  urging  NEA  mem¬ 
bers  to  see  their  Congi-essmen  and 
Senators  before  they  return  to  Wash- 


who  use  the  columns  of  the  Evening 
Bulletin  devoted  their  entire  space  in 
Wednesday’s  issue  to  War  Bond  mes¬ 
sages.  By  exact  count,  126  different 
merchants  and  commercial  concerns 
appeared  in  the  “victory  parade,”  some 
of  them  with  inch-deep  ads,  the  largest 
6  columns  of  an  8-column  i>age.  In 
addition,  the  movie  and  amusement 
ads  carried  the  line  “buy  bonds  now.” 

Both  morning  newspapers,  the  In¬ 
quirer  and  the  Record,  followed  suit, 
with  merchants  devoting  their  entire 
space  to  promotion  of  the  new  war 
loan. 


LA  PRESSE  NAMES  "REP" 

Montreal  La  Presse,  French-Can- 
ada’s  daily  newspaper,  has  appointed 
Lorenzen  &  Thompson,  Inc.,  as  its 
national  advertising  representative  in 
the  United  States  effective  Sept.  1. 
Coincident  with  this  appointment. 
Ernest  W.  Appleby,  formerly  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Canadian  Club,  is  rejoin¬ 
ing  the  New  York  office  of  Lorenzen  & 
Thompson,  having  completed  a  war  as¬ 
signment  for  the  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment.  J.  L.  Hoey,  formerly  of  the 
New  York  World  and  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  and  for  17  years  associated 


with  the  late  William  J.  Morton  while 
the  latter  was  the  representative  of 
La  Presse,  has  also  joined  the  New 
York  staff  of  Lorenzen  &  Thompson. 

MAXON  TO  TALK 

Chicago,  Sept.  7 — Lou  Maxon  of  De¬ 
troit,  former  deputy  administrator  of 
the  OPA;  U.  S.  Senator  Ellison  D, 
(Cotton  M)  Smith  of  South  Carolina; 
and  John  Brandt  of  Minneapolis, 
president  of  the  National  Council  of 
Farmer  Coopieratives,  will  address 
the  National  Food  Conference  of  con¬ 
sumers  and  producers  Sept.  16  and  17. 


ington.  Sept.  14. 

In  a  letter  to  all  NEA  members,  the  1| 
committee  referred  to  the  “over¬ 
whelming  majority”  of  the  smaller 
papers  who  favor  passage  of  the  Bank- 
head-Cannon  bills,  as  revealed  in  a 
recent  NEA  survey.  E.  M.  Anderson, 
Brevard  (N.  C.)  Translvania  Times, 
chairman  of  the  NEA  legislative  com¬ 
mittee,  asserts,  however,  the  larger 
dailies  want  Congress  to  pass  the  bill, 
but  they  want  the  equally  divided  ap¬ 
propriation  provision  eliminated. 

“They  (larger  dailies)  suggest  that 
the  funds  be  turned  over  to  inde¬ 
pendent  advertising  experts,  upon 
whom  they  are  in  position  to  exert 
a  lot  of  influence  and  high  pressure 
selling,”  states  Mr.  Anderson’s  com¬ 
mittee.  “Consequently,  they  raise 
the  scary  question  of  ‘Subsidy’  against 
the  bill  in  its  present  form.  This  is 
the  very  core  of  one  of  their  im¬ 
portant  resolutions.  ‘This  provision’ 
(fifty-fifty),  ‘smacks  of  subsidy,’  that 
resolution  states.” 

The  NEA  legislative  committee  also 
points  out  that  certain  government 
cabinet  officers  and  several  adminis¬ 
trators  of  key  war  agencies  have  al¬ 
ready  expressed  their  disapproval  to 
the  Bankhead-Cannon  bills  in  formal 
messages  to  Congress.  “They  want 
the  newspapers  to  continue  to  give 
and  ours  is  the  only  commodity  that 
the  government  is  not  buying,”  as¬ 
serts  the  committee.  “Of  course,  we 
are  going  to  continue  to  give  if  gov¬ 
ernment  paid  advertising  is  author¬ 
ized.  We  are  made  that  way,  but 
perhaps  those  officials  don’t  think  so. 

The  big  dailies  are  against  govern¬ 
ment  paid  advertising  if  half  of  it  is 
placed  in  non-dailies,  but  they  are  for 
government  paid  advertising  if  the 
most  of  it  is  spent  with  their  papers.” 

The  letter  continues: 

Besides  Mr.  Anderson,  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  NEA  legislative  committee 
are  Raymond  B.  Howard,  London 
(O.)  Madison  County  Press,  and  Ed¬ 
win  F.  Abels,  Lawrence  (Kans.)  Out¬ 
look, 

WAR  BONDS  ADS 


To  aid  in  the  15-billion  dollar  Third 
War  Loan  Drive  which  opened  Thurs¬ 
day,  retail  merchants  in  Philadelphia 


///if  Hmr/iM 

^yDAHL 


The  herald-traveler  carries  far 


Sell  the 

2  Largest  Markets 
in  Ohio 

CieikiaH4 

Z6  Mjacent  Cpuntiu 

with  the 

CUVEUND  PLAM  DEALER 

CI«v«faRrf*f  Hem*  Newspaper  | 


more  department  store  linage  than  any 
other  Boston  paper  —  and  has  for  years. 
And  its  leadership  in  total  advertising  is 
outstanding  —  .3,000,000  lines  in  1942. 
Such  evidence  conclusively  proves  the 
Herald-Traveler  your  Number  1  buy  in 
Boston. 

National  Roprasontativai  Qoorgo  A.  MoOovitt  Co. 


HERALD 
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The  DETROIT  TIMES 
REGRETS:- 


In  order  to  conform  to  the  War  Production  Board  newsprint  quota 
for  the  third  quarter  and  at  the  same  time  give  Detroit  Times  read¬ 
ers  that  popular  type  of  newspaper  which  they  ore  accustomed  to 
read.  The  Detroit  Times  has  been  forced  to  drastically  ration  adver¬ 
tising  in  its  September,  1943  issues. 

• 

Compared  to  September,  1942,  The  Detroit  Times  September,  1943 
advertising  linage  will  represent  a  forced  reduction  of  approxi¬ 
mately  500  columns  of  advertising. 

In  allocating  space,  which  calls  for  options  on  not  only  dotes  of  in¬ 
sertion  but  in  many  cases  on  sizes  and  dimensions  of  copy.  The 
Detroit  Times  has  endeavored  to  be  fair  to  all  advertisers,  both 
large  and  small  space  -users,  in  all  classifications  of  advertising. 

The  Detroit  Times  regrets  any  inconvenience  caused  to  advertis¬ 
ers  and  agencies  in  its  effort  to  conform  to  the  War  Production 
Board's  newsprint  program.  We  feel  certain  that  advertisers  and 
agency  executives  will  appreciate  the  necessity  of  The  Detroit 
Times  September  advertising  rationing  program,  and  any  similar 
programs  in  subsequent  months  necessitated  by  continued  news¬ 
print  quota  restrictions. 


The 

DETROIT  TIMES 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  THE  RODNEY  E.  BOONE  ORGANIZATION 
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Time  to  Take  Good  Look  at 
Institutional  Advertising 


By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 


Number  47  in  a  series. 

A  FEW  WEEKS  ago,  one  of  our  good 

friends,  the  advertising  manager  of 
a  i>aper  with  around  22,000  circulation, 
told  us  the  story  of  one  of  his  local 
accounts  that  he  and  his  staff  have 
‘'nursed”  for  seven  years.  Starting 
with  an  occasional  seasonal  ad,  about 
washing  blankets  before  putting  them 
away  in  the  early  sximmer,  and  a  New 
Year’s  greeting  ad,  they  had  built 
this  account  into  a  regular  user  of 
space  that  averaged  around  30  inches 
a  week,  every  week  of  the  year. 

Now  that  die  laundry  has  been  put 
on  a  gasoline  ration  basis,  has  the 
highest  turnover  in  labor  in  their  en¬ 
tire  history,  with  supplies  cut  down, 
and  more  business  than  they  can 
handle,  the  laundry  owner  feels  that 
he  has  headaches  enough.  So,  over- 
ni^t,  he  decided  to  stop  all  advertis¬ 
ing  until  the  war  is  over. 

Every  reader  of  this  piece  has  prob¬ 
ably  faced  similar  situations  the  past 
few  months  and,  as  the  controls  from 
Washington  are  extended  to  all  lines 
of  business,  many  harassed  store 
owners  will  decide  to  cut  down  or  en¬ 
tirely  eliminate  all  of  their  news¬ 
paper  advertising. 

Sfady  Notioaoi  Ads 

One  of  the  simplest  ways  to  get  a 
factual  and  comprehensive  imder- 
standing  of  how  national  advertisers 
are  adjusting  themselves  to  the  ‘‘all- 
out  war  effort,”  is  to  buy  a  half  dozen 
magazines  and  go  through  them  page 
by  page.  Check  the  ads  both  large 
and  small  that  infer,  or  tell  you  out¬ 
right,  that  the  companies  advertising 
have  nothing  for  sale  now,  but  they 
will  be  back  with  exciting  new  mer¬ 
chandise  just  as  soon  as  the  war  is 
over. 

Over  the  years,  we  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  business  have  labeled  this  kind  of 
advertising  “institutional  copy,  or  good 
will  copy,"  because  no  merchandise  is 
offered  in  the  ads. 

Just  what  is  institutional  advertis¬ 
ing?  To  us,  institutional  advertising  is 
nothing  more  than  a  good  excuse  to 
talk  to  your  old  customers,  and  pos¬ 
sible  new  customers,  the  same  as  you 
might  talk  to  them  if  you  met  them 
at  a  party,  a  club  dinner,  or  in  a  smok¬ 
ing  car  on  a  train.  Institutional  ad¬ 
vertising  has  been  kicked  around  for 
a  great  many  years,  and  it  is  only  now 
that  it  has  become  a  real  factor  in 
keeping  alive  the  name  of  a  company 
and  its  products.  Much  of  the  institu¬ 
tional  copy  now  appearing  in  our 
magazines  and  a  few  newspapers  rep¬ 
resents  some  of  the  finest  commercial 
writing  we  have  ever  read. 

In  every  market  in  this  country 
that  supports  one  or  more  daily  news¬ 
papers  may  be  found  dozens  of  con¬ 
cerns — retailers,  jobbers,  super  market 
people,  chain  organizations — ^who  will 
buy  on  ught,  well-written,  well- 
laid-out  institutional  advertisements 
that  tnily  reflect  the  thinking  and 
service  of  their  establishments. 

Segfestieas  fer  Losadry 

As  an  example,  after  we  had  listened 
to  our  friend  tell  his  troubles  about 
his  pet  laundry  account  we  suggested 
that  he  take  a  couple  of  evenings  off 
and  put  down  on  paper  some  of  the 
many  helpful  suggestions  that  an  ex¬ 
perienced  laundry  man  might  pass  on 
to  the  average  housewife  about  her 
supply  of  linens,  sheets,  washable 
dresses,  her  husband’s  shirts,  etc. 

We  suggested  that  he  also  go  to  a 
couple  of  hotels  and  talk  to  the  man¬ 
agers  about  how  they  are  now  han¬ 


dling  their  own  laundry  problems. 
Ever  seen  the  sheet  repair  room  in  a 
large  hotel?  Ever  noticed  a  pair  of 
hotel  sheets  that  have  been  repaired? 
Ever  ask  a  hotel  man  how  many  trips 
a  pair  of  sheets  can  make  to  his  laun¬ 
dry  before  they  are  completely  worn 
out?  Remember  that  in  most  hotels, 
sheets  and  pillow  cases  are  used  but 
once.  They  spend  half  of  their  lives 
in  a  tub  or  on  a  line — the  other  half 
on  a  bed. 

Before  me  is  one  of  the  ads  that  was 
prepared  on  the  subject  of  sheets.  The 
headline  reads,  “How  to  make  your 
sheets  last  months  longer.”  Continu¬ 
ing,  the  ad  says:  “Hotels  get  more 
wear  from  their  sheets  than  most 
housewives.  Why?  Because  they  watch 
for  every  run,  tear,  rip  and  worn  spot. 
They  take  no  chances.  They  m^e 
needed  repairs  at  once.  Why  not  start 
now  doing  the  same  thing  in  your  own 
home?"  Nothing  about  prices  or  ser¬ 
vice — ^just  a  plain  institutional  piece 
of  helpful  copy.  The  ad  occupies  two 
columns  over  seven  inches.  Three 
times  each  week  this  laundry  owner 
passes  on  to  the  readers  of  the  paper 
suggestions  about  how  to  get  more 
service  out  of  the  linens,  cottons  and 
other  things  that  are  usually  sent  to 
a  laimdry. 

’This  laundry  is  literally  swamped 
with  business.  And  it  will  continue 
to  be  “chock-a-block”  until  the  war 
is  over.  You  don’t  have  to  be  an 
astrologist  nor  second  sight  reader  to 
figure  the  position  this  laundry  will 
occupy  in  this  market  when  peace  is 
declared. 


Over  the  years,  we  have  always  had 
a  lot  of  respect  for  reporters  and  the 
way  they  handle  stories.  Institutional 
copy  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
collection  of  news  stories,  about  a 
business.  If  you  can  sell  your  editor 
the  idea  of  letting  you  use  one  or  more 
of  your  reporters  to  prepare  institu¬ 
tional  copy,  you  will  have  another 
good  source  for  copy. 


Unions  Bought  Space 
On  Labor  Day  in  Phila. 

Organized  labor  in  the  Philadeli^iia 
area,  where  more  than  16,000  plants 
and  shops  in  the  metropolitan  area 
stretching  from  Trenton  to  Chester 
along  the  Delaware  River  are  wholly 
or  partly  engaged  in  war  production, 
took  Labor  Day  as  the  appropriate 
time  to  express  appreciation  to  fight¬ 
ing  men  overseas,  and  to  renew 
pledges  of  all-out  production. 

Taking  the  daily  newsi>apers  as  their 
medium  of  expression,  the  labor 
unions  and  their  allied  organizations 
took  huge  display  ads  in  the  Monday 
papers.  The  Philadelphia  Record,  by 
reason  of  the  fact  it  incorporates  a 
special  industrial  section  in  every 
Monday’s  edition,  was  outstanding 
with  its  greetings. 

Conspicuous  among  the  advertisers 
were  Ae  Central  Labor  Union,  Uie 
United  Steelworkers  of  America,  the 
Allied  Printing  Trades  Coimcil  of 
America,  Philadelphia  Typographical 
Union  No.  2,  International  Printing 
Pressmen  &  Assistants  Union  of  North 
America,  Philadelphia  Stereotypers 
Local  No.  7,  Philadelphia  Photo- 
Engravers  No.  7,  Philadelphia  Mailers 
Union  No.  14,  Philadelphia  Newsboys 
Union  No.  473,  Philadelphia  News¬ 
paper  &  Magazine  Chauffeurs  &  Han¬ 
dlers  Local  No.  628,  Industrial  Union 
of  Marine  and  Shipbuilding  Workers 


of  America,  CIO;  Philadelphia  Textile 
Workers’  Joint  Board,  Amalgamated 
Association  of  Street,  Electric  Railway 
and  Motor  Coach  Employes  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Full-Fashioned  Hosiery  Workers 
Branch  No.  1,  Amalgamated  Meat 
Cutters  and  Butcher-Workmen  of 
NA.  Local  195,  and  Furniture,  Casket 
and  General  Woodworkers  Local  37, 
CIO. 

Copy  was  directed  mainly  in  all 
these  ads  to  greetings  to  members  and 
friends  in  the  armed  forces.  The 
Philadelphia  Joint  Board  of  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America  took  nearly  a  half  page  in 
which  were  listed  several  thousand 
names  of  fighting  men,  with  their  for¬ 
mer  labor  identification  and  iinion 
number,  and  their  present  rank  in  the 
armed  services. 

Among  pledges  made  by  the  steel¬ 
workers  in  their  more  than  half-page 
spread  were  that  they  would  purcha^ 
over  $200,000,000  War  Bonds  in  1943, 
that  there  would  be  no  work  stop¬ 
pages  for  the  duration,  and  that  200,000 
members  of  their  union  in  the  armed 
services  could  be  assured  of  full 
seniority  rights  when  they  return  to 
their  jobs. 

The  Inquirer  featured  “fighting” 
copy  from  the  Sim  shipbuilders  telling 
how  more  than  12,000  of  their  fellow 
workers  have  answered  the  call  to 
arms,  while  35,000  employes  on  the 
home  front  have  turned  out  more 
ships  so  far  this  year  than  during  the 
whole  of  1942. 

Conspicuous  in  the  labor  layout  of 
the  Daily  News  was  a  page  and  a  half 
ad  on  the  double-truck  headed  “1943 — 
a  great  year  of  peace  in  labor- 
employer  relations”  with  the  under¬ 
signed  employers  of  labor  pledging 
themselves  to  “no  strikes  for  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  war,”  and  signed  by  a 
group  of  27  leading  firms  representa¬ 
tive  of  all  the  war  industries. 


Food  Stores  Need  Institutional 

The  other  day  one  of  our  friends  in 
the  food  business  said,  “Prohibition 
certainly  gave  a  lot  of  our  people  quite 
a  jar  when  it  became  a  law.  Millions 
rebelled  and,  within  two  years,  we 
had  more  daily  law  breakers  than  any 
other  coxmtry  in  the  world.  But  the 
present  food  situation  is  making  every 
man,  woman  and  child  a  potential  law 
breaker.  Black  markets  are  popping 
up  everywhere.” 

Well,  as  the  old  gag  goes,  “You  just 
hain’t  seen  nothing  yet.”  As  we  write 
this,  a  news  headline  tells  us  that 
butter  is  going  up  two  points.  Dining 
car  stewards  have  told  us  that  people 
will  argue  more  about  a  second  patty 
of  butter  than  a  second  cup  of  coffee. 
What’s  to  be  done  about  the  coming, 
real  food  shortages?  Can  the  govern¬ 
ment  sell  135,000,000  men,  women  and 
children  new  ways  to  use  substitute 
common  foodstuffs  for  those  that  are 
now  scarce  and  that  will  be  more 
scarce  as  the  months  pass?  Maybe. 
But  retailers,  men  who  sell  foods,  can 
sell  many  ideas  in  institutional  adver¬ 
tisements,  if  someone  will  show  them 
the  way,  and  help  them  prepare  copy. 

From  now  on — say  for  the  next  five 
or  six  years — there  is  going  to  be  a 
shortage  of  many  food  items.  If  we 
happen  to  run  into  a  couple  of  really 
dry  years  like  we  had  in  the  thirties, 
it’s  going  to  be  pretty  tough  going  for 
millions  of  people.  Remember,  we 
don’t  have  bumper  crops  every  year. 

Institutional  ads,  run  over  the  name 
of  your  local  grocers,  super  markets 
and  chain  stores,  should  be  factual,  and 
should  have  the  okay  of  a  trained, 
graduate  food  economist  or  dietician. 
Yoiu:  high  schools,  hospitals  or  col¬ 
leges  in  your  part  of  the  state  can  help 
you  in  the  preparation  of  this  copy. 
Government  bulletins  on  foods,  ob¬ 
tainable  from  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  are  also  valuable  as  aids  to 
your  copywriters. 


of  the  day  are  poured  onto  New 
York  newsstands  by  eager,  intelli¬ 
gent  people  who  read  the  New  York 
POST.  Remember  the  other  three 
evening  papers  sell  for  3  cents  each. 


Rnancial  Editor  Sylvia  F.  Porter  is  one  reason 
for  this  silver  flood.  Her  citation  fron)  Na¬ 
tional  Headliners  Club  for  "outstanding 
achievement"  was  unique  honor  for  a  woman. 


/ People  who  pay  a 
premium  for  a  paper 
because  they  like  it 
and  believe  in  what  it  stands  for,  are 
swell  advertising  prospects  for  every  kind 
of  merchandise  ...  Yours,  for  example! 


No  efkor  ovoning  Now  York  popor 
roackot  tkii  rick  logion.  Writo,  wiro 
or  pkono  Ed  Konnolly  —  National 
Advarfising  Managar.  for  datailt,  at 
wa  kava  no  national  rapratantativat. 


APPROVED  FOR  PUBLICAriON  BY  THE  U.  S  NAVY 


#  There  are  a  number  of  naval  ordnance  operations 
in  which  tolerances  less  than  .0005"  are  specified. 
Applied  to  the*  manufacture  of  gun  mounts,  it  is  one 
reason  why  American  arms  have  established  so  fine  a 
record  of  dependable  superiority. 


Translated  into  the  building  of  Goss  Printing 
Presses,  .0005"  will  mean  less  friction  and  longer  life. 
The  years  of  naval  ordnance  precision  requirements 
will  be  reflected  in  Goss  post  war  equipment,  of  the 
usual  high  quality,  for  the  printing  industry. 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PR.ESS  COMPANY 

1535  S.  PAULINA  ST.  •  CHICAGO  8,  ILLINOIS 


L0M»aN, 


FRANCISCO 
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Classified  Should 
Be  Used  to  Fullest 
In  Labor  Shortage 

•y  FELIX  S.  TOWLE 

In  view  of  recent  events,  partic¬ 
ularly  the  West  Coast  incident,  where¬ 
in  the  War  Manpower  Commission’s 
recruitment  of  manpower  has  been 
coordinated  with  other  governmental 
agencies,  CAMs  should  realize  that  the 
use  of  classified  advertising  will  be  ef¬ 
fected  by  increasing  manpower  prob¬ 
lems.  To  date,  the  successful  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  classified  advertising  in  the 
nation’s  war  effort  has  been  obtained 
by  the  understanding,  by  the  WMC, 
of  the  value  of  classified  advertising 
and  the  co<^ration  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers.  One  important  phase  of  the 
newspaper  cooperation  has  been  the 
self-policing  of  their  Help  Wanted 
columns — to  the  best  interests  of  both 
the  local  and  national  war  effort. 

•  It  is  safe  to  venture  the  opinion  that 
widi  the  existence  of  new  “tight  labor 
markets,”  necessitated  by  increased 
demands  for  personnel  in  the  armed 
forces,  civilian  manpower  problems, 
specifically  skilled  later  of  the  135  es¬ 
sential  industries — plus,  employment 
designated  as  “local  needed  activities,” 
will  become  more  acute.  It  is  quite 
possible,  too,  that  requests  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  for  additional  cooperation  by 
the  publications  might  visit  censor¬ 
ship,  personnel  and  managerial  diffi¬ 
culties  upon  the  newspapers — ^beyond 
their  ability  to  afford  such  solicited 
cooperation. 

ITiere  is  no  doubt  that  a  quick  and 
lasting  victory  in  the  present  conflict 
is  the  hope  and  desire  of  every  CAM 
and  his  publishers,  and  it  is  equally 
true  that  they  are  willing  to  make  any 
and  all  sacrifices  necessary  to  achieve 
this  end.  However,  the  service  ren¬ 
dered  to  the  home  front,  throu^  the 
use  of  classified  advertising,  is  a  con¬ 
tributing  element  to  this  success  which 
must  be  differentiated  from  an  ex¬ 
pected  sacrifice.  Classified  advertis¬ 
ing  should  be  recognized  as  the  es¬ 
sential  industry  it  is — for  the  solution 
to  manpower  problems  to  come. 

Many  newspapers  have  instituted 
advertising  space  rationing — partic¬ 
ularly  in  the  classified  sections.  Many 
other  newspapers  are,  and  must,  plan 
to  effect  economy  of  newsprint  for  the 
coming  fourth  quarter.  If  and  when 
the  nationwide  employment  stabiliza¬ 
tion  plans  are  established — and  they 
are  scheduled  to  be  in  operation  not 
later  than  Oct.  15,  1943-^ne  of  two 
procedures  will  result.  First,  the 
WMC,  through  the  USES,  wUl  request 
additional  cooperation  as  to  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  and  rejection  of  classified  ad¬ 
vertising;  or,  secondly,  a  very  definite 
use  of  classified  advertising  will  be 
decided  upon  by  the  local  labor-man¬ 
agement  committees.  ’Ihe  latter  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  announced  as  part  of  the 
local  plan — after  it  has  been  agreed 
to  by  both  later,  which  represents 
many  newspaper  readers,  and  man¬ 
agement,  which  represents  newspaper 
advertisers.  It  has,  in  some  localities, 
happened  already. 

With  established  rationing  in  effect 
to  the  fullest  extent,  any  restriction 
in  the  use  of  classified  advertising 
either  by  a  request  from  the  WMC  or 
through  a  local  later-management 
plan  will  mean  a  further  dissipation 
of  classified  volume.  Aside  from  any 
real  or  imagined  selfish  motive  on  the 
part  of  a  CAM  or  publisher,  the  “gag¬ 
ging”  or  “hog-tying”  of  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  is  certainly  not  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  war  effort. 

If  controlled  refferals  of  skilled 
later  and  needed  activities  are  the 
solution  to  present  and  future  man¬ 
power  problems,  classified  advertis¬ 


ing,  if  permitted,  can  still  be  api^ed 
in  arriving  at  the  solution.  A  ne¬ 
glected  cooperation  between  the  em¬ 
ployer  and  die  local  USES,  namely  the 
fili^  and  indexing  of  all  employes  in 
essential  employment  with  the  local 
USES  offices,  and  a  checking  system 
or  crossfiling  of  these  records  accord¬ 
ing  to  areas,  regions — or,  nationally 
could  prevent  transfers,  pirating  and 
all  other  disruptive  practices  to  the 
war  effort.  Ei^ing  legislation  now 
requires  the  filing,  for  the  internal 
revenue  department,  by  employers  of 
social  security  numbers,  earnings,  etc. 
of  all  personnel.  If  the  plan  has  been 
succenful  in  affording  a  thorough  and 
complete  checkup  of  earnings,  identifi¬ 
cation  and  location  of  the  nation’s 
wage  earners,  a  similar  plan  shoidd 
accomplish  any  and  all  aims  of  the 
WMC  for  control  of  manpower.  Or, 
would  it  be  too  simple! 

Under  such  a  plan,  and  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  employers  who  are 
suffering  from  manpower  shortages, 
classified  advertising  could  be  utilized 
to  its  fullest  extent  without  fear  of 
transfers  resulting  from  wage  incen¬ 
tives;  later  pirating;  migration  of 
workers;  failure  to  employ  at  the 
highest  maximum  skills— -and,  could 
be  a  valuable  assistance  to  the  WMC, 
through  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all 
workers  and  their  occupations,  in  the 
transfer  from  non-essential  to  essen¬ 
tial  occupations. 

Present  operations  seek  the  coop¬ 
eration  of  die  newspapers  to  advise 
employers  of  disruptive  practices; 
eliminate  such  practice  through  the 
rejection  of  copy;  prevent  and  control 
the  existance  of  such  practice  tbroq^ 
clearance  and  screening  with  me 
USES;  and  in  general  curtail  the  use 
of  classified  advertising  for  a  purpose, 
the  staffing  of  essendal  industries,  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  winning  the 
war.  It  is  just  sound  reasoning  to 
slop  these  practices  at  the  source. 

There  will  be  an  end  to  this  war. 
And,  while  considering  post-war 
planning,  classified  advertidng  will 
have,  perhaps,  even  a  greater  job  to 
do  in  the  reconstruction  program — it 
should  be  permitted  to  remain  in  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  record  of  its  past  per¬ 
formance  in  behalf  of  the  war  effort 
and  as  a  vitally  needed  enterprise.  If 
Help  Wanted  is  eliminated  or  mini¬ 
mized  through  rationing,  restrictions 
and  the  lack  of  sufficient  newsprint; 
and  employment  is  regimented 
through  agencies,  individuals  and  hir¬ 
ing  halls,  the  elimination  of  a  verit¬ 
able  “fifth”  freedom,  the  right  to  ap¬ 
ply  one’s  talent  or  skill  at  a  chosen 
profession  or  trade,  will  have  been 
written  into  the  reconstruction  period. 
Classified  advertising  can  be  the  guar¬ 
dian  of  this  highly  important  tenet  of 
the  democracy  we  are  fighting  to 
keep! 

Rumors  from  Washington  make  it 
quite  evident  that  manpower  prob¬ 
lems  will  increase  in  severity  and 
magnitude  in  the  near  future.  Help 
Wanted  classified  advertising  will  te 
effected.  Newsprint  problems  will  add 
to  the  difficulty  of  management.  How¬ 
ever,  a  three  party  agreement  between 
government  agencies,  newspapers  and, 
employers  could  afford  a  greater  un¬ 
derstanding  of  mutual  problems;  a 
sought-for  control  of  essential  em¬ 
ployes;  and  a  quicker  victory — not  to 
mention  a  brighter  future! 

CLAIM  PER  CAPITA  HIGH 

Battlb  Crexk,  Mich.,  Sept.  8 — In  a 
one-week  campaign  carried  on  by 
Enquirer  and  News  carrier  boys,  $3,970 
was  raised  for  the  newspaper’s 
“Smokes  for  Yanks”  fund.  Envelopes 
were  distributed  to  all  city  subscrib¬ 
ers.  Per  capita  results  for  such  a 
brief  campaign  were  “best  in  the 
country  thus  far,”  cigaret  company 
representatives  said. 


U.P.  NAMES  BRADY 

Hugh  Baillie,  president  of  the  United 
Press,  aimounced  this  week  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Frank  Brady  as  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  United  Press. 
Brady  for  several  years  has  held  a 
similar  position  with  United  Feature 
Syndicate.  After  graduation  from  Co¬ 
lumbia,  Brady  worked  as  special 
sports  correspondent  for  the  New  York 
Tribune  and  on  the  city  staff  of  the 
Evening  Sun.  Following  the  first 


World  War,  in  which  he  served  as  an  c 

Army  flier,  he  became  assistant  di-  i 

rector  of  advertising  and  publicity  for  ' 
Metro  Pictures  Corporation  and  later  I 
advertising  manager  for  commercial 
companies  in  New  York  and  London. 
Before  joining  United  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate,  he  was  associate  editor  of  Motion 
Picture  Magazine  and,  subsequently, 
of  The  Elks  Magazine.  Walter  Bundle, 
whom  Brady  succeeds  as  promotion 
manager,  is  now  on  foreign  assign¬ 
ment  for  United  Press. 


l£  you  want  penetration  of  the 
potent  Portland  Trading  Zone, 
use  The  Journal.  In  this  area 
dwell  33%  more  people  than 
in  all  the  rest  of  Oregon;  a 
market  of  7 17,588  individuals, 
where  industrial  payrolls  alone 
exceed  48  million  dollars. 

Here  the  daily  Journal  reaches 
22%  more  families  (21,S>93) 
than  any  other  daily  newspaper. 

That  The  Journal  continues 
to  keep  pace  with  this  grow¬ 
ing  market  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  The  Journal’s 
total  daily  net  paid  circula¬ 
tion  for  the  6  months  ending 
March  31,  1943  was  151,888 
while  the  three  months  aver¬ 
age  topped  156,000  .  .  .  and 
80%  of  the  daily  Journal’s 
circulation,  119,676,  is  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  Portland 
Trading  Zone. 


Portland’s  Only  Afternoon 


On  the  Pacific  Coast  the  world  series  is  fte 
quently  over  before  it  starts.  Because,  wbal 
it’s  5 :00  p.m.  on  the  East  Coast  it’s  2  o’clodJ 
in  the  West  .  .  .  and  afternoon  newspapenl 
deliver  the  complete  story  of  the  game  to  reaii-| 
ers’  homes  by  5  o’clock  the  same  day. 

The  Journal  makes  the  most  of  this  naturJ 
time  advantage.  For  when  The  Journal  gotl 
to  press  in  midafternoon,  it’s  midnight  k 
later  in  Europe  and  much  of  the  rest  of  tit 
world.  Thus,  The  Journal  brings  its  readet 
world  news,  national  news,  local  news— wMl 
it  is  news — fbe  same  day  it  happens! 

Because  The  Journal  is  first  with  the  nevti 
it  has  today  the  largest  circulation  in  its 
tory.  And  today,  as  it  has  been  for  years,  Thi 
Journal  is  the  preferred  newspaper  in  tht 
Portland  Area. 


Newspapfi 


TKe  JOURNAV 

PORTLAND,  ORIOOR 


by  REYNOLOS-FITZGERALO,  NvwYork,  Chicago,  PhilodoIpKta,  DotroSt  Lm  Angoloc,  Son  Frofl4 


JLJay  ill,  and  day  out,  the  men  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
[ilay  their  grim  game  of  tag  uith  death.  Quietly  .  .  , 
determinedly  .  .  .  tvithout  fanfare,  they  keep  coming  hack 
for  more  .  .  .  keep  the  ships  sailing  .  .  .  keep  the  vital 
supplies  of  war  flowing  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  wherever 
they’re  needed,  when  they’re  needed. 

For  more  than  forty  years  ships  of  the  Great  White 
Fleet  have  been  manned  by  staffs  who  combined  the 
highest  traditions  of  seamanship  with  a 
specialized  knowledge  of  Caribbean  j 

waters  . . .  knowledge  that  resulted  in  the  ^  ^  j 

efficient  care  and  prompt  delivery  of  in- 
valuable  cargoes.  | 

Today,  our  ships  are  dressed  in  war¬ 


time  gray  .  .  .  their  passenger  accommodations  and  refrig¬ 
erated  holds  contributing  to  the  successful  prosecution  of 
the  war.  And  the  men  who  served  aboard  them  in  times 
of  peace  still  tread  their  decks  .  .  .  giving  to  the  stern 
business  of  war  the  same  full  measure  of  experience  and 
devotion  to  duty  that  they  formerly  gave  to  Inter- 
American  trade. 

Travelers  and  merchants  of  the  Americas  look  forward 
to  the  day  when  the  Great  White  Fleet 
may  once  more  ply  a  peaceful  Caribbean. 
Meanwhile,  all  honor  to  the  men  of  the 
Merchant  Marine — heroes  all.  We  of  the 
United  Fruit  Company  are  proud  of  them 
...  as  is  every  red-blooded  American! 


UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY 

OUATEMAIA  A  EL  SALVADOR  *  HONDURAS  *  NICARAGUA  A  COSTA  RICA  A  PANAMA  A  COLOMBIA  A  CUBA  A  JAMAICA,  B.W.I. 

Back  the  Attack!  .  .  .  Buy  War  Bonds 


Votk  is.P^fJelore  the  <»»»“'• 

.Le  couldn’t  be  taken  now. 
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THIRD  WAR  LOAN 

OPENING  DAY  of  the  Third  War  Ix>an  finds 

New  York  newspapers,  and  we  presume  those 
of  other  cities,  runnin|i(  several  pages  over  normal 
sise  because  of  the  use  of  extra  space  by  local  and 
national  advertisers  to  promote  the  sale  of  War 
Bonds.  The  copy  is  good,  the  messages  com¬ 
pelling,  written  as  they  have  been  by  the  best 
pens  in  American  journalism  and  literature  as  a 
patriotic  contribution.  It  is  likely  that  this 
pressure  will  be  maintained  throughout  the  drive. 

It  is  impossible  to  criticixe  the  motives  of  the 
business  firms  and  individuals  which  have  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  Treasury’s  apjieal  for  advertising 
support.  It  is  also  impossible  to  criticize  the 
newspapers  which  cooperated  with  the  Treasury 
and  with  their  local  advertisers  in  preparing  these 
special  appeals  to  the  public.  .\t  tlie  same  time, 
it  is  hard  to  recoticile  this  lavish  use  of  iiews- 
piqter  space  with  the  ciemands  of  the  WPB  that 
paper  use  be  limited  by  15%  for  the  year. 

The  present  scheme  is  wasteful  and  inefficient. 
It  uses  funds  of  private  individuals  and  eiiter- 
prises  which  might  well  be  inve.sted  in  war  .securi¬ 
ties.  It  employs  many  dollars  to  dcj  work  that 
ahould  be  entrusted  to  a  few.  To  be  sure,  it 
l>espealu  the  confidence  of  the  Treasury  in  the 
<‘fficacy  of  newspaper  advertising,  but  a  more 
f'fficient  and  economical  token  of  that  apprecia¬ 
tion  would  be  the  u.se  of  a  definite  new.s|)aper 
schedule  by  the  Treasury  itself — telling  the  War 
Hood  story  day  after  day,  but  not  .several  times 
n  day  in  the  .same  paper. 

The  Bankhead  Bill,  directing  the  Treasury  to 
<i4lverti.se,  will  come  up  for  public  hearings  within 
jt  few  weeks,  and  we  tru.st  that  the  Senate  com- 
fnittee  will  develop  a  practical  plan  for  such 
advertising— putting  the  Treasury’s  job  on  a 
business  ba.sis  and  avoiding  the  slightest  api)ear- 
ance  of  a  press  suksidy.  We’II  get  to  that  some 
flay — why  not  now? 

NAVY  LOOSENS  UP 

IT  IS  WELCOME  NEWS  that  the  U.  S.  Navy 

plans  to  be  more  liberal  in  its  release  of 
information  for  publication,  and  we  hope  that 
newspapers  and  newspaper  men  will  pve  to  the 
Navy  Bureau  of  Public  Relations  their  heartiest 
cooperation  to  make  the  plan  a  reality.  Since 
Pearl  Harbor,  the  Navy  has  leaned  over  back¬ 
wards  to  avoid  premature  and  inaccurate  dis- 
tlnwires  of  its  work,  and  the  public  has  usually 
received  first  information  of  naval  activities  from 
(listmstfiii  enemy  aonrees. 

Even  last  week’s  attack  on  Marcus  Island, 
which  seems  to  have  been  one  of  our  moat  suc¬ 
cessful  minor  stndces,  was  first  announced  to  the 
world  by  the  Japanese,  and  the  official  American 
version,  with  details,  did  not  readi  the  newspapers 
until  a  wedc  after  the  ev'ont.  There  were  undoubt¬ 
edly  good  reasons  for  this  delay,  mainly  the 
preservation  of  radio  sllenee  by  the  ships  con¬ 
cerned  until  they  were  safely  out  of  reach  of 
Japanese  vengeance,  and  the  gl^)  of  only  a  week 
indeed  marks  a  new  high  in  Navy  news  speed. 

Editok  k  PuBUSHBR.has  always  appreciated  tlw 
greater  necessity  for  naval  secrecy  than  is  required 
for  operations  on  land,  but  it  ha.s  also  felt  that  a 
combination  of  inexperience  on  the  part  of  iiav.il 
cen.sor8  with  a- belief  on  the  part  of  the  naval  high 
command  that^the  public  should  be  told  as  little 
Hs  possible  was  responriUe  for  most  time-lags 
between  event  and  announcement.  The  person¬ 
nel  proUem  has  been  largely  solved.  If  the 
admirals  have  been  converted,  that  i.s  an  accom- 
p]i.shment  indeed. 


Wherefore  putting  away  lying,  speak  every  man 
truth  with  bis  neighbor;  for  we  are  members  one  of 
another.- EPHESIANS  IV,  25. 


HELP  FOR  THE  RAILROADS 

SUCCESSION  of  tragic  wrecks  on  important 
railroad.s  bring.s  into  shar]>  f(K-ii.s  a  problem 
which  has  been  evident  .sinee  the  entrance  of  tlii.s 

country  into  active  Itelligerency.  Tliat  i.s  tlie 
iiece.ssity  for  curtailment  of  all  hut  vital  travel 
by  civilians.  The  need  has  l)een  recognize*!,  it 
has  been  talked  alxnit  by  public  officials,  an<l  it 
has  been  mentioned  in  frequent  adverti.sing  by 
the  carriers — but  the  jteople  are  still  traveling, 
despite  unprecedented  inconveniences. 

Movement  of  tn»oj>s  and  war  materials  must 
not  Ih*  interrupteil,  under  penalty  of  neeclless 
casualties  in  the  fighting  forws.  Beeaii.se  of  the 
gasoline  sliortage  in  the  thickly  |x>pulated  East, 
civilian  passenger  traffic  is  well  alxivc  pre-war 
levels,  and  there  i-sn’t  a  doubt  that  a  lot  of  that 
travel  could  be  eliminated. 

Editor  &  Publisiikr  recommends  a  .series  of 
advertisements  in  as  large  a  list  of  newspapers  as 
can  be  arranged,  em[)hasizing  to  the  peojile  the 
tremendous  jobs  that  the  railroads  are  accomplish¬ 
ing,  demon.strating  that  equipment  must  l»e  laid 
up  oc-casionally  for  repairs,  and  urging  with  more 
vehemence  than  has  been  used  in  the  past  tliat 
all  non-essential  travel  be  cut  out  until  victory  is 
achieved.  We  believe  the  public  re.s|K)ii.s«‘  to  such 
an  ai>|)eal  would  lie  well  worth  whatever  it  costs. 

COOPERATIVE  WANT  ADS 

AN  INTERESTING  attempt  to  solve  the  man¬ 
power  shortage  in  war  production  c>enters  and 
at  the  same  time  conserve  newspaper  space  is 
noted  in  the  Elkhart  (Ind.)  Truth  of  a  n*ccnt 
date.  In  a  three-column,  10-inch  atlvertisemcnt 
nine  metal  manufacturers  combined  their  ap)M‘al 
for  molders,  coremakers  and  laborers,  directing 
applicants  to  go  to  the  local  office  of  the  Unite*! 
States  Emphiyment  Service. 

As  EniTOH  &  Pi  Bi.isHKK  p*>inted  out  last  week, 
this  is  one  of  the  most  trying  situati«ms  that  tlie 
war  has  imposed  upon  newspapers.  The  press  is 
conscious  of  the  emergency  nature  of  war  plant 
advertising,  now  being  used  by  hundreds  of  firms 
which  have  never  before  u.sed  newspaper  space. 

Our  fighting  men  in  Europe  and  in  the  Pacific- 
have  shown  that- they  learn  by  their  early  mis¬ 
takes  and  turn  them  to  brilliant  advantage  at  the 
next  opjiortunity.  We  wish  the  same  could  be 
said  of  all  jdiases  of  our  civilian  effort,  and  we 
believe  it  will  be  before  long.  It  seems  that  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  war  manpower  problem  affords  uii 
excellent  spot  for  a  demonstration  of  our  ca|tacity 
to  overcome  great  difficulties,  also  that  the  Elk¬ 
hart  ideal  has  large  possibilities  in  that  direction. 

.%fter  all,  the  manufacture  of  war  materials  is 
H*)t  competitive  business,  and  the  use  of  c-o<q>eru- 
tive  classified  advertising  to  obtain  necessary 
operatives  for  all  plants  in  a  locality  is  no  depart¬ 
ure  from  the  practice  of  private  enterprise.  If 
it  gets  the  ueed^  men  and  at  the  same  time  saves 
newsfMiper  space,  the  war's  necessities  are  served. 


FOURTH  QUARTER  NEWSPRINT 

IN  VIEW  OF  THE  failure  of  newspajiers  to 
accomplish  during  the  first  six  months  of  1943 
the  print  paper  e<»nomies  ordered  by  the  War 
Production  Board,  Editor  &  Publisher  doubts 
that  the  additional  5  per  cent  cut  recomnien*led 
by  the  Newspaper  Industry  Advisory  Committee 
will  bring  about  the  cut  of  15  per  cent  for  the 
year  that  the  committee  anticifiates.  .A  larger 
reduction  is  indicated,  and  should  be  im|)o.sed,  if 
newspapers  are  to  escape  genuinely  drastic  nnliic- 
tions  in  1944  tonnage. 

Reduction  of  inventories  from  50  to  40  da,v.>i’ 
supply  in  the  Northeast  and  Central  regions,  and 
from  7.5  days  to  6.5  days  in  the  West  and  South 
should  ease  the  pre.ssure  on  fourtli-qiiarfer 
ordcr.s. 

That  step  further  implies  the  neces.sity  for 
increased  economies,  for  if  transixirtation  is 
hampered  by  bad  winter  weather,  some  newsiia- 
pers  are  likely  to  find  their  inventories  re<luced 
to  near  the  vanishing  point.  Few  small  city 
papers  carry  even  a  40-day  inventory,  and  they 
will  be  the  principal  sufferers  from  transportation 
delays — which  must  lie  anticipated  as  the  demand 
for  movement  of  troops  and  war  gtaxls  is 
accelerated. 

Editor  &  Publisher  concurs  heartily  in  the 
committee’s  recommendation  that  all  appeals  for 
additional  tonnage  be  made  in  writing  and  that 
tonnage  granted  u|ion  such  appeals  be  published 
promptly.  By  far  the  largest  proportion  of  ex- 
c|uota  tonnage  has  been  granted  so  far  to  large 
city  newspapers,  under  circumstances  which  the 
War  Proiluction  Board  considered  justifiable.  The 
tonnage  so  far  allotted  ought  to  be  the  limit  for 
the  year,  since  further  grants  are  likely  to  offs*‘t 
the  economies  accomplished  by  newspapers  which 
have  conscientiously  striven  to  obey  the  January 
and  subsequent  orders. 

Until  the  amount  of  tonnage  that  Canada  euii 
fleliver  in  the  fourth  quarter  is  known,  no  final 
decision  can  be  made  on  the  percentage  cut  to 
lie  ordered  for  that  period.  It  is  normally  a 
•st'ason  when  demands  for  advertising  space  are 
heavy.  Pre.scnt  signs  (Kiint  al.so  to  a  sueee.ssion 
of  war  stories  that  will  greatly  accelerate  the 
demand  for  printed  copies.  The  combination  is 
going  to  make  it  difficult  for  publishers  to  effect 
further  cuts  in  their  use  of  paper,  but  unle.ss  they 
d*),  it  is  entirely  possible  that  some  new.spapers 
will  come  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  with  no 
paper  at  all. 

That  is  a  situation  to  be  avoided  by  every 
|ios.sihle  measure. 

The  bulk  of  nece.ssary  eixmomies  will  fall  u|Mm 
metropolitan  newspapers,  relatively  few  in  nuni- 
lier  among  the  country’s  total  dailies,  but  resi»onsi- 
hle  for  consumption  of  more  than  80  per  c-ent  of 
all  print  pa|ier.  They  will  meet  that  responsibility. 
They  should  liave  cooperation  from  new.spapers 
of  every  size.  Within  the  last  month.  Editor  4 
I’l'BLiBHER  has  seen  special  editions  of  small  new.s- 
papers,  ranging  from  100  to  more  than  200  pages. 
Not  more  than  one  of  these  could  be  called  worthy 
fnnn  an  editorial  stand |)oint,  in  our  judgment,  and 
the  use  of  pa|>er  in  such  quantities  by  newspa|)ers 
which  ordinarily  run  no  more  than  16  pages  does 
not  fit  the  war  program. 

Unless  newspapers  are  to  avoid  the  scandal 
of  official  condemnation  for  failure  to  cooperate 
with  the  government,  compliance  with  WPB 
orders  for  the  rest  of  the  year  is  imperative.  Such 
a  scandal  would,  as  usual,  fall  heaviest  upon  the 
metropolitan  press,  but  no  newsptqier  can  esca{>e 
its  consequences. 
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DON  E.  WEAVER,  left,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 
press,  was  recently  presented  with  a 
gold  medal,  in  recognition  of  his  ser¬ 
vice  in  promoting  a  closer  friendship 
and  understanding  between  the  people 
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of  the  United  States  and  those  of 
Latin  America,  by  Ramon  Excojido, 
right,  president  of  the  Club  Saxo- 
Latino- Americano.  A  little  column  on 
the  Press  editorial  page,  headed  “Pan 
Americana,”  printed  in  Spanish,  won 
the  award  for  Weaver.  The  column, 
Honorary  Mexican  Consul  Jack  Danci- 
ger  said,  has  proved  to  be  of  real 
value  not  only  for  information  given 
on  Latin-American  countries  but  also 
to  students  of  the  Spanish  language. 
It  is  the  only  such  column  being  pub¬ 
lished  in  an  American  newspaper, 
Dgnciger  said,  and  added  that  its 
value  in  promoting  international  good 
will  is  being  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  publishers  of  100  metropolitan 
newspapers.  The  medal,  presented  to 
Weaver  at  a  banquet,  has  on  it  a  bas- 
relief  map  of  the  Western  Hemiqihere, 
encircled  by  a  chain  symbolizing  the 
unbreakable  friendship  of  all  the 
American  countries. 

Ralph  Nicholson,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  Orleans  Item,  has 
been  appointed  chairman  of  the  Red 
Cross  War  Fund  drive  in  that  city. 

H.  F.  Burmester  has  been  named 
editorial  and  business  adviser  to  W.  F. 
Prisk,  publisher  of  the  Long  Beach 
(Cal.)  Press-Telegram.  Burmester  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Press-Telegram 
.'taff  since  1918  except  for  a  short  leave 
of  absence.  He  is  a  veteran  editorial 
worker  on  intermountain  and  Pacific 
Coast  newspapers,  having  served  on 
papers  in  Denver,  Butte,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Portland,  Seattle,  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles. 
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WILLIAM  C.  PANK  has  resided  from 
the  sales  promotion  staff  of  the  New 
york  World-Telegram  to  join  Collier’s 
in  a  similar  capacity. 

Joseph  H.  Emmert,  31,  classified  ad- 
'Wtising  manager  of  the  Buffalo  Eve- 
abi®  News,  has  enlisted  in  the  Coast 
Guard  and  has  reported  for  training  at 
Manhattan  Beach.  John  J.  Connolly 
soeceeds  Mr.  Emmert. 

Marker  B.  Spensley,  Jr.,  formerly  of 
tbe  display  advertising  staff  of  the 
Oubaque  (Iowa)  Telegraj^-Herald 
*od  more  recently  connected  with  the 
s*les  staff  of  the  Denver  Rocky  Moun- 
News,  has  accepted  the  position 
of  advertising  manager  of  the  Merced 
(Cal.)  Sun-Star. 

Walter  Feick  has  been  named  as 
®anager  of  the  automotive  department 
of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat.  Since 
April,  1937,  he  has  been  a  member  of 
ibe  Globe-Democrat  classified  adver¬ 
tising  department,  serving  for  the  past 


two  years  as  assistant  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 

District  Manager  Leonard  Solman  of 
the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker 
News  circulation  department,  recently 
became  the  father  of  a  girl. 

Mrs.  Victor  N.  Fleming,  for  13 
years  secretary  to  S.  E  Tliomason, 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Times,  has 
resigned.  She  left  Sept.  1  with  her 
husband  to  take  up  residence  at  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Fla.  Mrs.  Fleming  joined 
the  Times,  Sept.  3,  1929,  on  its  first 
day  of  publication. 

George  Bingham  for  several  years  a 
member  of  the  display  advertising  staff 
of  the  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot, 
has  resigned  to  accept  a  position  in  the 
personnel  department  of  Acme  Indus¬ 
tries,  Jackson. 

Franklin  D.  Armstrong  has  been 
promoted  to  advertising  manager  of 
the  Bucyrus  (O.)  Telegraph-Forum. 
He  succeeds  Adam  Boryczka,  who  was 
recently  advanced  to  business  man¬ 
ager. 

Fred  M.  Grim,  formerly  city  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  Jacksonville 
(Fla.)  Times-Union,  has  resigned  his 
position,  and  after  an  absence  of  one 
year  rejoined  Deane  Weinberg  in  the 
promotion  of  Newspaper  Boy  Insur¬ 
ance,  as  assistant  manager  of  sales  and 
promotion  throughout  the  United 
States,  with  headquarters  in  Evanston, 
Ill. 

M.  J.  Walsh  has  been  named  Cleve¬ 
land  manager  for  the  John  W.  Cullen 
Co.,  publishers  representative.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  E.  O.  Wayne,  who  recently  re¬ 
signed  to  accept  a  position  with  the 
McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Co.  Mr. 
Walsh  has  until  recently  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

I.  B.  Heistand,  former  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Redwood  City  (Cal.)  Trib¬ 
une,  has  become  associated  with  the 
advertising  staff  of  the  Wolf  Street 
Journal  in  Los  Angeles. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


FRED  H.  DOBENS  has  been  named 

managing  editor  of  the  Nashua  (N. 
H.)  Telegraph.  He  was  sports  editor 
of  the  paper  for  several  years  and  has 
served  as  acting  managing  editor  for 
the  past  year.  Another  staff  promotion 
announced  by  Publisher  Burtt  E.  War¬ 
ren  is  that  of  David  P.  Stevens  as  city 
editor. 

Laura  Denson,  associate  editor  of 
the  MiUedgeville  (Ga.)  Union  Record¬ 
er,  has  been  granted  a  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  due  to  ill  health.  During  her 


absence,  George  Haslam,  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  social  science  and  journalism 
at  the  Georgia  State  College  for  Wom¬ 
en,  is  serving  as  associate  editor. 

Lewis  H.  Beason,  for  the  past  11 
years  editor  of  evening  and  morning 
editions  of  the  Brawley  (Cal.)  News, 
has  been  appointed  editor  of  ^e  Tor¬ 
rence  (Cal.)  Herald. 

Clyde  Weatherwax,  Marshall  (Mich.) 
Evening  Chronicle  reporter  who  re¬ 
signed  recently  to  accept  a  position  at 
the  post  office  in  that  city,  has  re¬ 
turn^  to  the  Evening  Chronicle  staff. 

Claybom  L.  Jackson,  editor  of 
Acme  News,  house  organ  of  Acme 
Steel  Co.,  been  elected  president 
of  the  American  Associaticm  of  Indus¬ 
trial  Editors. 

Larry  G.  Towe,  for  15  years  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Janesville  (Mich.) 
Independent,  has  been  appointed  di¬ 
rector  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
News  Service  by  President  Alexander 
Ruthven. 

G.  B.  Dobben,  for  12  years  a  reporter 
on  the  staff  of  the  Muskegon  (Mich.) 
Chronicle  and  since  1934  secretary  to 
Cong.  Albert  J.  Engel,  of  Muskegon, 
has  resigned  the  secretarial  position 
to  accept  a  position  as  writer  for 
American  Aviation  Associates,  Inc.,  of 
Washington,  publisher  of  four  aviation 
publications. 

Jack  Meek,  for  the  pcist  seven  years 
financial  editor  of  the  Vancouver  Sun, 
has  left  the  newspaper  business  to  be¬ 
come  publicity  chief  of  (Canadian  Pa¬ 
cific  Air  Lines  at  Eldmonton,  Alta. 
Meek  has  been  succeeded  on  the  Sun 
by  Ralph  Mackay,  who  has  written  ex¬ 
tensively  on  agricultural  topics  for 
Calgary  newspapers. 

Jack  Boothe,  for  many  years  staff 
cartoonist  of  the  Vancouver  Province, 
has  been  engaged  as  cartoonist  for  the 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail. 

Norman  Jacoby  has  resumed  his 
duties  as  police  reporter  with  the  City 
News  Service  of  Los  Angeles  following 
his  release  from  Officers  Candidate 
School.  He  enlisted  in  the  Army  last 
spring. 

James  Becker,  former  office  boy  with 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  a  police  reporter  for  the  City 
News  Service  of  Los  Angeles. 

Miss  Betty  Alexander  of  Chicago  has 
joined  the  United  Press  staff  in  St. 
Louis. 

Ck>lvin  McPherson,  drama  and  movie 
critic  for  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
is  now  with  the  Office  of  War  Informa¬ 
tion.  Jack  Balch  is  now  doing  the 
Post-Dispatch  reviewing. 

John  V.  Heffernan,  former  editor  of 
(Continued  on  >iext  page) 
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Ernie  Pyle  cairie  IiOine  this 
week — but  not  for  lolig. 

After  15  months  in  Britain 
and  on  the  North  African  and 
Sicilian  fronts,  he  returned  to 
the  U.  S.  for  a  rest. 

But  rests  soon  make  Pyle  rest¬ 
less.  He  announced  on  his  ar¬ 
rival  in  New  York  that  within 
a  few  weeks  he  will  be  off  to 
another,  a  distant  war  front — 
the  Far  Eastern  theatre. 

This  one  of  the  rare  pauses  in 
the  movement  of  “America’s 
most  widely  read  war  corre¬ 
spondent”  offers  a  rare  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  sign  up  Pyle’s  col¬ 
umn — as  122  editors  have 
done  since  his  Mediterranean 
dispatches  began  arriving  and 
scoring. 
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the  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Sunday  Inde¬ 
pendent,  was  recently  named  national 
chairman  of  public  relations  for  Amer¬ 
ican  All,  Immigrants  All,  which  is  to 
be  incorporated  as  non-profit  national 
organization  under  the  laws  of  Illinois 
for  the  purpose  of  wiping  out  racial 
discord.  He  will  have  his  headquarters 
in  Springfield,  Dl. 

Charles  Pauly,  former  sportswriter 
for  the  Dayton  (O.)  Journal,  has  join¬ 
ed  the  sports  staff  of  the  Indianapolis 
Times. 

William  L.  Ingersoll,  former  city 
editor  of  the  Jamestovm  (N.  Y.)  Post- 
Journal,  has  been  appointed  public  re¬ 
lations  director  of  the  Dayton,  O., 

M.  Glen  Kirkpatrick  has  been  named 
to  the  post  of  managing  editor  of  Farm 
Journal,  Philadelphia.  He  has  been 
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with  the  publication  for  over  20  years 
as  associate  editor. 

William  G.  King,  former  music  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Sun,  joined  CBS’s 
program  department  Sept.  7.  King  al¬ 
so  has  been  drama  editor  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  and  assistant  night 
city  editor  for  the  Associated  Press. 

John  C.  Fleming,  editor  of  the  Shaw¬ 
nee  (O.)  Advocate  for  52  years,  has 
filed  his  petition  for  re-election  as 
mayor  of  Shawnee. 

Jesse  Williams,  sports  writer  on  the 
Tiffin  (O.)  Advertiser-Tribune  the  last 
15  years,  has  resigned  to  take  an  office 
position  with  a  war  factory. 

A.  R.  Williams,  editorial  writer, 
Wooster  (O.)  Daily  Record,  has  re¬ 
tired  after  24  years  on  Wooster  news¬ 
papers.  He  previously  worked  on 
newspapers  at  Sandusky,  Orrville  and 
Norwalk,  O. 

Ann  Murry  has  joined  the  society 
department  of  the  Columbus  Citizen 
after  several  months  on  the  Monroe 
(Mich.)  News. 

O.  Marshall  Russell,  police  reporter, 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican,  has 
resign^  to  join  the  Bell  Aircraft  cor¬ 
poration  in  its  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment  at  Burlington,  Vt. 

Mary  E.  Clayton,  reporter.  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Daily  News  has  resigned 
from  the  city  staff  to  complete  her 
college  education  at  Mount  Holyoke. 
She  will  cover  the  college  campus  for 
the  News. 

George  Clark,  reporter,  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Daily  News  has  t^en  out 
nomination  papers  for  the  office  of 
Mayor  of  Westfield,  Mass.  George  B. 
Kelleher  of  that  paper’s  sports  staff 
has  entered  his  name  in  the  contest 
for  school  committeeman  in  the  same 
city.  Roy  W.  Dykstra  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union 
has  filed  papers  for  the  Republican 
nomination  for  alderman  from  Ward  2. 

Mary  E.  Gately  of  the  Holyoke 
(Mass.)  Transcript-Telegram  has  be¬ 
come  engaged  to  Corp.  John  F.  Mann¬ 
ing. 

Leon  J.  McCarthy,  who  has  been  ac¬ 
tively  identified  with  the  Canandaigua 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Messenger  for  the  past 
12  years,  has  resigned  as  editor,  and 
as  treasurer  of  Canandaigua  Messen¬ 
ger,  Inc.,  and  disposed  of  his  stock  in 
^e  firm  to  his  associates.  He  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  as  treasurer  by  A.  C.  Water- 
bury,  and  as  editor  by  Thome  Lane, 
who  has  served  as  managing  editor 
the  past  seven  months.  Mr.  Lane  has 
also  been  elected  a  director  and  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Richard  Medary,  who  has  been  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Philadelphia  office  of  the 
United  Press  for  some  time,  has  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  rewrite  desk  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Jack  Fitzgerald,  veteran  Hiiladel- 
phia  newsman  who  has  been  serving 
with  the  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier- 
Post  for  some  time,  has  returned  to 
Philadelphia  as  a  member  of  the  Rec¬ 
ord’s  rewrite  staff. 

Bob  Nichols,  former  San  Diego  State 
College  student,  has  joined  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  San  Diego  (Cal.) 
Union. 

Roy  Schenells  has  joined  the  city 
staff  of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Amer- 
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Miss  Celine  Koester,  for  more  than 
two  years  a  member  of  the  city  staff 
of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republi¬ 
can,  has  resigned. 
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WILLIAM  N.  CLARK,  former  Chicayo 
Tribune  financial  writer,  has  been 
promoted  to  sergeant  with  the  U.S. 
Army  forces  in  the  western  Pacific. 
Clark  and  Clay  Gowran,  Tribune  war 
correspondent,  met  early  last  month 


after  the  Munda  air  field  battle  on 
New  Georgia  Island.  Clark  was  one 
of  three  survivors  of  a  12-man  squad 
engaged  in  action. 

Frank  A.  Majors,  formerly  associ¬ 
ated  with  his  father.  Editor  R.  E.  L. 
Majors,  in  publishing  the  Claxton 
(Ga.)  Enterprise,  is  a  prisoner  of  war 
of  the  Japanese.  A  card  received  a 
few  days  ago  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Majors 
was  the  first  direct  communication 
from  their  son  since  February,  1942, 
prior  to  the  fall  of  Bataan. 

John  H.  Reynolds,  formerly  staff 
photographer-reporter  of  the  Cedar 
Rapids  (la.)  Gazette,  is  believed  by 
his  friends  to  have  been  the  only 
American  who  “campaigned”  for  a 
buck  private  job  in  the  Army.  He  is 
married  and  has  one  child.  Reynolds 
volunteered  before  Pearl  Harbor  but 
was  given  a  medical  discharge  be¬ 
cause  of  a  lung  condition  belatedly 
revealed  in  an  X-ray.  After  that,  de¬ 
spite  his  draft  deferment,  he  made 
seven  trips  for  new  examinations  and 
wrote  letters  to  Washington  trying  to 
persuade  the  Army  doctors  they  made 
a  mistake  in  saying  “No.”  He  won  out 
and  is  in  the  Engineer  Corps  at  Ft. 
Leonard  Wood,  Mo. 

Ed  Hill,  former  night  city  editor  of 
the  New  York  World-Telegram,  is 
now  editor  of  the  Camp  Pickett  News, 
service  men’s  newspaper  at  Camp 
Pickett,  Va. 

John  Eure,  Jr.,  former  state  editor 
of  the  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times,  is  now 
working  in  the  public  relations  office 
of  post  headquarters  at  Camp  Pickett, 
Va. 

Lt.  James  M.  Cox,  Jr.,  Navy,  as¬ 
sistant  publisher  of  the  Dayton  (O.) 
Daily  News,  was  home  on  leave  last 
week  from  his  station  at  an  Atlantic 
base  outside  the  territorial  limits  of 
the  United  States. 

L.  E.  Conrad,  formerly  chief  oper¬ 
ator  for  the  United  Press  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  has  been  promoted  to  a  major 
in  the  U.S.  Army  Air  Forces.  He  is 
stationed  in  North  Africa,  and  has 
lieen  in  the  service  about  16  months. 

Carl  Hammons,  until  recently  man¬ 
ager  of  display  advertisers’  service  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  has  en¬ 
listed  in  the  Army  Air  Forces.  He  is 
stationed  at  Kearns  Field,  Utah. 

Bill  Wilson,  former  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Constitution  staff  photographer,  has 
been  advanced  to  first  class  photogra¬ 
pher’s  mate  in  the  United  States  Navy, 
stationed  at  the  Charleston  Navy 
Yard. 

1st  Lt.  Robert  H.  Estabrook,  former 
editorial  writer  on  the  Cedar  Rapids 
(la.)  Gazette,  is  assigned  as  assistant 
intelligence  officer  of  the  New  Orleans 
Staging  Area. 

St.  John  Waddell,  formerly  of  the 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal 
editorial  staff,  has  been  promoted  to 
captain  in  the  Army. 

Ward  Archer,  former  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal  reporter, 
has  been  promoted  to  lieutenant  (j.g.) 
and  is  now  assistant  navigator  on  an 
escort  carrier  in  the  Atlantic. 

Capt.  John  K.  Ottley,  Jr.,  former 
advertising  director  of  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Constitution,  now  stationed  at 
the  Bryan  (Tex.)  instrument  instruc¬ 
tors  school,  has  been  assigned  as  post 
administrative  inspector. 

Peter  Inglis,  copy  reader  of  the  Van¬ 
couver  Daily  Province,  has  joined 
the  Royal  Canadian  Air  Force.  Only 
a  few  weeks  ago  he  returned  from  a 
tour  of  the  Alaska  Highway  and 
northern  military  outposts  and  wrote 
a  series  of  illustrated  articles  on  the 
developments  in  that  territory. 

By  Baillie,  former  staff  artist  for  the 
Vancouver  Daily  Province,  has  been 
ap^inted  to  a  roving  commission  as 
artist  for  the  Royal  Canadian  Navy, 
with  headquarters  in  Halifax. 


Robert  A.  Park,  editor  in  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  bureau  at  Oklahoma 
City,  has  been  commissioned  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  (j.g.),  U.  S.  Navy  Reserve,  and 
is  awaititog  orders  to  active  duty. 

Miss  Lee  Dowell,  woman’s  editor  of 
the  Burbank  (Cal.)  Daily  Review,  has 
been  sworn  in  to  the  Marine  Corps 
Women’s  Reserve  and  is  awaiting 
orders  to  report  to  New  River,  N.  C, 
for  training. 

J.  C.  Fueglein,  St.  Louis  Globes 
Democrat  rewrite  staff  member,  has 
been  inducted  into  the  Army,  and 
Ralph  Wagner,  veteran  reporter  of  t^ 
same  paper,  is  now  taking  preliminaif 
training  in  the  Merchant  Marine. 

Marine  Sgt.  Larry  Schulenburg,  for¬ 
mer  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  re¬ 
porter,  is  the  writer  of  a  blank-veraa 
poem,  “Wake  Island,”  which  is  being 
publi^ed  in  an  anthology  called 
“Reveille,”  edited  by  John  Kieran  and 
Grantland  Rice. 

Pvt.  James  A.  Chaney,  former  night 
editor  of  the  United  Press  bureau  at 
Raleigh,  N.  C.,  is  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Runway,  news-magazine  of  the 
Troop  Carrier  Command  air  base  at 
Pope  Field,  N.  C. 

Jack  House,  state  editor  of  the 
Birmingham  News,  who  since  Dec.  7, 
1941,  has  written  an  estimated  30,000 
cutlines  about  the  sailors,  soldiers  and 
Marines  of  Alabama,  himself  became  a 
cutline  recently  when  he  joined  the 
Marines.  He  was  editor  of  the  page 
“Alabama  Fighting  Forces,”  a  weekly 
page  feature. 

Lt.  (j.g.)  Frank  Zumbro,  USNR, 
formerly  with  the  Associated  Press  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Harrisburg  and  Phila¬ 
delphia,  has  been  detached  from  the 
press  section  of  the  Fourth  Naval  Dis¬ 
trict,  Philadelphia,  where  he  served 
since  January,  1942.  He  goes  to  public 
relations  duty  at  a  Navy  blimp  base. 

Lt.  (j.g.)  Richard  Milford,  US^ 
University  ef  Missouri  journalism 
graduate,  who  has  been  stationed  at 
Kansas  City  in  Navy  public  relations, 
has  reported  at  Philadelphia  for  duty 
in  the  press  section  headed  by  Li 
Ashley  Halsey,  Jr.,  USNR,  formerly  of 
the  Associated  Pres  and  Philadelphia 
Record. 

Sam  Singer,  assistant  amusement 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  for 
the  past  nine  years,  has  been  inducted 
into  the  Navy  Seabees  and  will  go  to 
Camp  Peary,  Williamsburg,  Va.,  for 
training. 

John  P.  Greblunas,  court  reporter 
for  the  Waterbury  (Cionn.)  American 
and  Republican,  was  given  a  farewell 
party  Sept.  4  by  his  associates  as  he 
resigned  preparatory  to  entering  the 
Army  as  an  inductee  on  Sept.  15.  He 
has  been  succeeded  on  the  court  beat 
by  Gerald  M.  Monaghan,  who  was 
transferred  from  his  post  as  assistant 
telegraph  editor  of  the  American. 

Donald  Scott,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  reportorial  staff,  left  last 
week  to  join  the  ranks  of  cadets  train¬ 
ing  for  the  Army  Air  Force. 

Louise  Outlaw,  who  left  the  local 
room  of  the  Philadelphia  Record  to 
join  the  WACs,  has  been  commis¬ 
sioned  a  lieutenant. 

David  Wills,  former  Philadelphia 
Record  copy  reader,  has  gone  into  the 
Navy  Seab^s. 

Ensign  J.  T.  Wood,  USNR,  29-year- 
old  former  member  of  the  Boston 
American  staff,  who  became  a  Naval 
Aviation  cadet  last  December,  has 
completed  training  at  the  Navy  School 
at  Bloomsburg,  Pa. _ 


Wedding  Bells 


PETEIR  A.  BLOOM,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  New  York  Daily  Mirror,  and 
Agnes  Daley,  Greenwich,  Conn.,  were 
married  Sept.  2  at  St.  Agnes  Church 
New  York. 
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PULLMAN-STANDARD  CAR  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Chicago,  Illinois  . . .  OiTiccH  in  seven  cities  . . .  Manufacturing  plants  in  six  cities  ^  imi.  »•  c.  m.  eo. 


In  every  phase  of  your  peacetime  living—  in 
your  home  and  your  travels,  at  work  and  play 
—you  will  enjoy  greater  convenience  and 
economies,  new  comfort  and  sefety,  all  gifts 
of  the  war-proved  science  of  welding. 

•k  it  ir 

A  squadron  of  burly  tanks  thunders  into  action — 
•irnWe,  deadly . . .  WELDED! . . .  Trim  navy  patrol 
tnft  slide  from  the  ways— from  stem  to  stern  . . . 
WELDED!  .  .  .  Howitzer  carriages,  anti-aircraft 
gun  mounts,  trench  mortars,  mounts  for  huge 
cannon  .  .  ,  WELDED!  .  .  .  Thousands  of  light- 
adght  railroad  cars  built  in  the  last  decade  by 
Pullman -Standard  have  been  WELDED! 

Spurred  by  war’s  vast  demands,  industry  is  welding 
tverything  that  can  be  welded— to  gain  extra 
•trength,  save  metal,  lessen  weight  and  hasten  pro* 
iiuction.  For  in  two  high-pressure  war  years,  weld¬ 
ing  science  has  been  advanced  at  least  ten  years — 
US  perfected  better  methods  for  welding  a  far 
wider  range  of  metals;  and  welding  speeds  have 
Ixen  greatly  multiplied. 

Welding  “know-how”  since  1911 

Helping  to  guide  this  development  in  paths  of 
greatest  usefulness  are  the  plants  of  Pullman- 


Standard.  We  know  welding  of  old,  for  we  began 
welding  parts  of  passenger  cars  as  early  as  1911. 
Out  of  our  plants  have  come  vital  new  methods  and 
new  devices,  to  simplify  and  broaden  welding  prac¬ 
tice.  That  welding  "know-how” — plus  sectional- 
ized  fabrication — was  the  reason  the  Navy  selected 
Pullman-Standard  to  build  ships. 

To  you  and  your  everyday  living  in  the  world  of 
tomorrow,  this  extraordinary  development  of  weld¬ 
ing  science  means  lower  cost,  durability,  lighter 
weight,  greater  strength,  and  safety. 

Your  beds,  your  chairs,  your  desk  . . .  your  re¬ 
frigerator,  cooking  range,  laundry  appliances, 
heating  plant  .  .  .  the  gleaming  kitchen  shelves, 
and  countless  useful  utensils  ...  all  WELDED. 
Structural  skeletons  of  your  children's  school, 
your  public  buildings,  your  bridges  and  factories 
. . .  WELDED.  The  great  liners  of  air  and  sea  . .  . 
WELDED.  The  buses  and  trolley  coaches,  cars  for 
elevated  roads,  subways  and  street  railways  .  .  . 
all  WELDED.  Aircraft  and  jeeps,  pipe  lines  (the 
"Big  Inch”),  the  huge  machines  and  machine 
tools  that  shape  and  finish  thousands  of  products: 
All  hate  uddmenls.  Even  armor  plate  for  our 
fighting  ships,  long  considered  a  welding 
"iin|>os8ihle”  ,  .  .  today  is  WELDED! 


BUY  MORE  WAR  BONDS  AND  STAMPSI 


Here  are  the  benefits  that  welding 
brings  to  railway  transportation 
in  passenger  and  freight  cars 

Truly'it  is  difficult  to  think  of  another  industry  that 
will  gain  so  much  from  w  elding  technique  perfected 
and  proved  in  the  great  laboratory  of  war  produc¬ 
tion.  Think  how  every  ton  saved  in  freight  car 
weight  means  an  additional  pay  load  that  can  be 
carried.  Think  of  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
useless  pounds  of  dead  weight  eliminated  from  each 
passenger  car  without  sacrificing  safety.  Think  of 
the  benefits  of  longer  lived  cars,  and  oi  the  money 
that  welding  will  save  for  the  railroads  through 
lower  o[)erating  costs. 

To  make  sure  that  Transportation  gets  those 
benefits  is  a  stirring  assignment  for  Pullman- 
Standard.  Here  is  the  essential  experience.  Here  is 
the  basic  technical  knowledge,  seasoned  by  master¬ 
ing  war  production  tasks  in  astonishing  variety. 
★  ★  ★ 

And,  above  all,  here  are  Men! ...  a  smooth¬ 
working,  disciplined  team:  Men  of  canny  re¬ 
sourcefulness,  men  zealous  to  do  a  good  job, 
men  full  of  restless  urge  to  find  better  trays/ 
And  the  star  that  guides  them— bright  beacon 
leading  to  a  world  of  new  and  greater  conven¬ 
ience  and  economy,  comfort  and  safety— is 
the  blazing  arc  of  the  welder! 
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Smcdl  Repair  Job 
Aided  Contact  for 
Synchronization 

By  JACK  PRICE 

Believing  that  the  flash-synchoniza- 
tion  problem  hAd  become  static  for  the 
duration  we  were  ready  to  shelve  the 
subject  Last  week,  we  saw  an  inci¬ 
dent  M^ich  chang^  our  mind  and 
the  results  of  this  affair  again  causes 
us  to  discuss  some  of  the  problems 
which  may  be  helpful  to  many  news 
cameramen. 

A  newspaper  cameraman  was  pho- 
tograi^ing  some  animals  for  a  feature 
story  and  after  his  second  shot  he 
found  difficulty  in  getting  proper 
synchronization.  As  we  watched  the 
cameraman  making  adjustments,  a 
thought  came  to  our  mind:  perhaps 
the  contacts  were  at  fault.  So  we 
suggested  to  our  friend  that  he  inspect 
the  socket  to  see  if  the  spring  was 
making  a  perfect  contact  with  the 
base  of  the  bulb.  He  agreed  with  us 
and  made  the  inspection.  Sure  enough 
here  was  the  cause  of  all  his  trouble. 

OM  Style  6ea 

The  flash-gun  he  was  using  was  an 
old  style  one  with  a  weak  spring  in 
the  socket  Not  only  was  the  spring 
weak,  but  it  was  thin  and  offer^  no 
positive  contact  with  the  bulb  base. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  not  all 
the  bulbs  have  a  flat  contact  at  the 
base  and  inasmuch  as  the  contact  was 
made  with  the  end  of  the  wire  spring 
it  hardly  afforded  positive  connection, 
llie  same  situation  has  often  been 
found  with  the  connection  in  the  base 
of  the  battery  case  where  the  spring  of 
the  holder  cap  becomes  too  weak  to 
make  a  good  contact  with  the  battery. 

Hie  i^otographer  had  neither  the 
time  nor  the  tools  to  make  the  neces¬ 
sary  adjustments,  so  in  haste  he  pulled 
up  the  spring  in  the  bulb  socket  and 
stretched  the  end  of  the  spring  so  that 
k  would  make  a  better  connection 
with  the  bulb  base.  This  helped  con- 
.siderably  but  when  the  assignment 
was  covered  he  told  us  that  he  had 
an  idea  for  fixing  the  connection  at 
least  for  some  time  to  come.  We  met 
him  a  few  days  later  and  he  showed 
us  how  he  made  the  repairs. 

The  photographer  had  found  an  old 
battery  case  with  a  larger  and  stronger 
spring  for  making  connections  with 
the  battery.  This  was  taken  out  and 
adjusted  to  replace  the  old  and  weak 
sfM'ing  in  the  socket.  He  had  also 
soldered  a  small  copper  disc  to  the  top 
center  wire  of  the  spring  so  that  it 
afforded  a  positive  contact  with  the 
bulb.  He  had  also  indented  the  disc 
so  that  it  would  fit  the  curve  of  the 
bulb  base  thereby  insuring  the  con¬ 
nection. 

SCOTT 

“Extra  -  Hi  -  Speed” 
COLOR  PRESSES 

Unit  Style  or 
Superimposed 

Fattett  Color  Preatm* 
in  tho  World 

Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


He  was  quite  proud  of  his  handi¬ 
craft  and  well  he  could  be,  because 
his  adjustments  caused  on  further 
trouble.  However,  during  the  demon¬ 
stration  he  moistened  the  bulb-base 
with  his  tongue,  before  inserting  the 
bulb  into  the  socket.  We  were  amazed 
to  see  him  do  that  because  we  have 
on  many  occasions  protested  against 
this.  Oddly,  we  had  that  very  day 
received  a  letter  from  a  photographer 
of  a  Des  Moines  newspaper,  drawing 
our  attention  to  this  bad  practice. 

Doaqcr  of  Tesgse  Cancer 

Our  friend  from  Des  Moines  sug¬ 
gests  that  wetting  the  base  of  a  bulb 
with  the  tongue  is  not  only  imprac¬ 
ticable  but  it  is  also  dangerous  to 
the  health.  He  goes  so  far  as  to  men¬ 
tion  that  this  practice  invites  cancer 
of  the  tongue.  At  first  thought  we 
were  convinced  that  our  Iowa  friend 
was  somewdiat  of  an  alarmist  but  as 
we  gave  his  letter  more  serious  con¬ 
sideration  we  decided  to  make  an  in¬ 
vestigation.  We  consulted  several  doc¬ 
tors  but  no  professional  opinion  was 
given  on  the  cancerous  angle.  The 
medicos  did,  however,  point  out  that 
the  practice  was  dangerous  and  un¬ 
healthy.  They  argued  that  a  rough 
base  could  cut  the  tongue  and  cause 
a  bad  infection. 

In  this  connection  we  dug  up  some 
literature  sent  out  by  manufacturers 
and  in  many  releases  they  inform  us 
emphatically  that  this  bulb  wetting 
practice  is  unnecessary  and  should  not 
be  done.  In  fact  they  have  on  several 
occasions  requested  that  we  inform 
the  photographers  not  to  attempt  to 
improve  the  contact  for  firing  bulbs 
in  this  way.  They  also  pointed  out 
that  wetting  base  bulbs  causes  corrod¬ 
ing  which  in  itself  prevents  good  con¬ 
tact.  We,  therefore,  wish  to  impress 
upon  the  minds  of  all  photographers 
that  this  practice  is  actually  harmful 
to  health  and  should  be  stopped. 

Getting  back  to  the  trouble  that 
caused  this  discussion,  we  suggest  that 
all  synchronizers  employing  the  spring 
system  of  making  contact  with  bulbs 
be  inspected  carefully.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  the  contact  made 
with  the  tip  of  a  weak  spring  wire 
will  not  be  sufficient  to  assure  ac¬ 
curate  synchronization.  Without  ex¬ 
tra  expense  the  adjustments  made  by 
the  photographer  mentioned  in  this 
story  may  easily  be  accomplished. 

Camera  Demand 
IT  IS  INTERESTING  to  note  the  ac¬ 
tivities  in  the  camera  markets. 
Dealers  are  buying  second  hand 
equipment  for  as  much  as,  and  in 
some  instances  mere  than,  the  old 


Nothing  new  abowt  that— but 
something  to  remember  about  the 


retail  prices.  Though  the  shortages  of 
materials  are  evident  the  demand  for 
cameras  and  accessories  appears  to  be 
increasing.  We  inquired  of  several 
dealers  if  this  condition  existed  only 
with  the  amateurs  but  it  seems  that 
the  professional  demand  is  growing 
constantly. 

To  our  question,  “Do  you  expect 
drastic  changes  in  the  manufacture  of 
equipment  and  cameras?”  the  response 
has  been  a  decided  yes.  However, 
those  dealers  with  whom  we  spoke 
would  not  venture  an  opinion  as  to 
what  the  changes  in  camera  designs 
would  be  but  hope  that  our  Amer¬ 
ican  industries  will  maintain  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  production  of  lenses  as  well 
as  cameras. 

NAMED  FIEli  MANAGER 

University  of  Oregon,  Sept.  1 — Carl 
C.  Webb  of  Freewater,  Oregon,  has 
been  appointed  secretary  and  field 
manager  of  the  Oregon  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  by  Charles  A. 
Sprague,  vice-president  acting  in  the 
absence  of  President  Palmer  Hoyt, 
and  President  Donald  M.  Erb  of  the 
University  of  Oregon  has  agreed  to 
recommend  him  to  the  State  Board  of 
Higher  Education  as  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Newspaper  Management  in 
the  School  of  Journalism.  In  both 
positions  he  will  be  successor  to  Harry 
S.  Schenk,  who  resigned  to  become 
Chief  Deputy  Secretary  of  State  at 
Salem.  Mr.  Webb  was  graduated  by 
the  University  of  Oregon  in  1932,  at 
which  time  he  was  assistant  to  Field 
Manager  Ame  G.  Rae.  He  has  been 
engaged  in  managerial  branches  of 
newspaper  work  in  Pocatello,  Idaho; 
Rock  Springs,  Wyo.;  Willows,  Cal.; 
and  Pendleton,  Ore.  For  a  year  and 
a  half  he  was  associate  field  manager 
for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  but  re¬ 
turned  to  Oregon  in  1939  to  purchase 
the  Freewater  Timet. 


5-Day  Printer  Strike 
Ends  in  Beaumont,  Tex 

Beaumont,  Tex.,  Sept.  7 — AB 
printer-employes  of  the  Beaumont  En. 
terprise  and  Journal  left  their  jobi 
at  the  beginning  of  the  night  shflt 
Sept.  1,  in  an  illegal  strike.  They  re¬ 
turned  to  work  last  night. 

The  strike  was  unauthorized  by  the 
International  Typographical  Union. 
The  walk-out  which  affected  only  the 
composing  room  was  the  result  of  an 
official  of  the  local  union  being  dis¬ 
charged.  On  account  of  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  offense  of  the  discharged 
member,  the  publishers  denied  him  da 
right  to  work,  but  agreed  to  reinstate 
him  and  continue  his  pay  pendini 
final  determination  of  the  dispute  Ig 
arbitration,  in  accordance  with  con¬ 
tract  provisions.  This  offer  was  de¬ 
clined  and  the  strike  followed. 

Despite  the  walk-out,  publication 
continued,  although  in  abbreviated 
form.  Four  to  six  pages  were  pub¬ 
lished  each  morning  and  evening 
through  photo-engraving  process. 

Representatives  of  the  U.  S.  Con¬ 
ciliation  Service  and  the  Intematioa] 
Typographical  Union  participated  hi 
negotiations.  The  agreement  ending 
the  strike  provided  for  the  immediate 
return  of  all  the  men  to  their  jobs 
except  the  discharged  employe.  Stepi 
have  already  been  initiated  for  sid>- 
mission  of  the  dispute  to  arbitration  in 
accordance  with  the  provision  of  the 
contract  between  the  publishers  and 
the  union. 

■ 

OMITS  EDITION 

According  to  an  announcement  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Monday  merning  Sept 
6  issue  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  thm 
was  no  Labor  Day  edition  of  the  Eve- 
ning  Sun.  The  reason  was  given  as 
coAserving  newsprint. 


WAR  FRONTS 


★  ★  ★  ★  AAecause  of  the  constantly 

increasing  number  of  men  on  the  different 
fronts,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  steadily  in¬ 
crease  our  production  and  to  make  sure  our 
men  are  NEVER  in  need  of  supplies  of  any 
kind. 

Our  Government  has  entered  into  contracts 
with  American  industry  to  pay  for  the  labor 
and  material  to  produce  enunitions  of  war. 

It  is  our  privilege  to  help  pay  for  these 
munitions  through  the  best  investment  in 
the  world— 

WAR  BONDS 

INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  MACHINES  CORPORATION 
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Anti-Aircraft  Gunfire,  North  Africa 


OfflHiit  C.  S  AmiT  rorps  rhototiraph 


From  the  GRAFLEX  Brochure  of 


26  GREAT  WAR  PHOTOGRAPHS 


Graflex  gets  great  pictures  .  .  . 

Reproduced  here  is  one  of  the  truly  great 
pictures  to  come  out  of  this  war.  It  is 
GRAFLEX-made.  Today,  many  former  civ¬ 
ilian  camera  men  who  used  GRAFLEX-made 
cameras  are  handling  war  assignments  with 
similar  equipment. 

On  the  home  front  GRAFLEX  gets  great 
pictures  too.  And  to  keep  your  (rRAFI^X- 
made  cameras  in  top  picture-taking  comii- 
tion  we  offer  a  special  service — the  GRAF¬ 
LEX  Customized  reNEWal  Plan.  I'hrough 


your  GRAF'LEX  Ueaier  you  can  arrange  for 
an  expert  factory  check-up  and  recondition¬ 
ing.  Talk  to  him  about  it.  GRAFLEX  also 
maintains  a  nominal  amount  of  loan  equip¬ 
ment  for  use  while  yours  is  being  reNEWeil 
hy  a  plant  craftsman. 

Visit  QraHex  Information  Centers 

Ready  to  serve  both  military  and  civilian 
users  of  GRAFLEX-made  equipment — GRAF¬ 
LEX  Information  Centers  are  located  at  50 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y.  and 
3015  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  5,  Calif. 


GRAFLEX 


OflcUl  U.  8. 
Nary  PtwUWTti»h 


26  GREAT  WAR 
PHOTOGRAPHS 
Tovrs  for  fJbo  osfcliig.* 

A  selection  of  traly  Rreat 
Army  Air  Force*,  Nary,  SIff- 
nal  Corps  andl  Marine  Corp* 
photopraph*!  Tliey*re  bean* 
tlfnlly  reprodacod  in  an  at* 
tractive  brochure  for  a  per¬ 
manent  record.  Get  year  /raa 
copy  at  your  GRAFI.EX 
Dealer**  or  send  lOe  In  coin 
or  ••tamp*  to  eorer  po*t*ice- 
faandUnp.  Dept.  EP9tS,  The 
Folmer  Graflem  Corporation, 
Roehe*ter  8,  If,  Y.,  V.  S.  A. 


The  Army-Nary  “fc”  Flaff,  with  the  added  Slur  Award  signifying  continued  high  achierement  in  the  production  of  war  equipment,  flies  over  the 
(iraflex  plant.  To  erery  member  of  the  Graflex  organization  it  is  a  symbol  of  work  well  done  —  and  a  challenge  to  greater  accomplishment. 
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Praise  Spirit  of 
Advertisers  in 
Space  Rationing 

PHiLADfXPHiA,  Sept.  8 — ^Praise  for  the 
cooperative  spirit  manifest  by  news¬ 
paper  advertisers  in  graceful  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  various  restrictions 
imposed  by  newsprint  shortage  and 
consequent  abridgements  of  advertis¬ 
ing  space  was  voiced  this  week  by 
H.  A.  Stretch,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  while 
enumerating  the  retrenchment  meas¬ 
ures  recently  instituted  affecting  both 
the  daily  and  Sunday  editions  of  the 
big  Quaker  City  publication. 

While  no  vertical  plan  of  abridge¬ 
ment  has  been  put  into  effect  govern¬ 
ing  all  Philadelphia  newspapers,  every 
one  of  them  has  been  forced  to  ration 
advertising  space  to  keep  within  their 
newsprint  allotments.  This  rationing 
is  in  proportionate  amounts,  and 
varies  according  to  each  newspaper’s 
individual  problems.  The  Inquirer  and 
the  Record,  with  their  big  Sunday 
editions,  have  different  problems  than 
the  Evening  Bulletin  and  the  Daily 
News,  afternoon  editions,  which  pub¬ 
lish  only  six  times  a  week. 

Restrict  Advertisieq 

The  Inquirer,  said  Mr.  Stretch, 
found  that  it  could  not  carry  more 
advertising  Uiis  September  than  it 
carried  the  same  month  last  year. 
This  has  necessitated  a  radical  cut  af¬ 
fecting  all  advertisers,  especially  se¬ 
vere  at  this  time  in  view  of  the  fact 
the  Inquirer  had  gained  400,000  addi¬ 
tional  linage  during  the  past  month 
of  August,  which  put  it  two  and  one- 
half  times  ahead  of  last  year’s  linage. 

Conserving  its  available  supplies  of 


newsprint  remaining  for  the  balance 
of  the  third  quarter,  and  looking 
ahead  to  the  fourth  quarter  which 
usually  brings  the  heaviest  volume  of 
advertising  over  the  holiday  season, 
the  Inquirer,  in  recent  editions,  has 
carried  this  announcement  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  public: 

“Because  of  governmental  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  use  of  newsprint  paper, 
the  Inquirer  has  been  compelled  to 
limit  the  amount  of  advertising  in  its 
columns  and  to  rearrange  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  features.  This  has  been  done 
with  a  minimum  loss  of  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  matter  in  both  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  issues.  Your  favorite  feature  may 
not  appear  where  you  formerly  found 
it  but  all  of  the  regular  contributions 
of  the  special  writers  will  be  main¬ 
tained  in  the  daily  or  Sunday  In¬ 
quirer.” 

It  develops  that  the  daily  Inquirer 
has  been  cut  a  minimum  two  pages  a 
day,  mostly  in  news  content,  but  with¬ 
out  the  elimination  of  a  single  popular 
feature. 

The  main  black  and  white  news 
sections  of  the  Sunday  edition  have 
been  cut  from  68  to  6Q  pages.  Sun¬ 
day  comics  have  come  down  from 
24  to  18  pages  by  reducing  the  size 
to  appear  in  smaller  print.  The  In¬ 
quirer’s  Sunday  novel  has  been  cut 
from  20  to  16  pages.  Picture  Parade, 
the  tabloid  pictorial  section,  has  been 
limited  to  an  average  20-page  maxi¬ 
mum  and  Everybody’s  Weekly,  the 
magazine  section,  to  an  average  10 
pages. 

Limit  Ditpioy 

This  radical  reduction  in  size  of  the 
Simday  paper,  with  its  circulation  of 
approximately  1,500,000  copies,  has 
necessitated  a  rationing  of  display  ad¬ 
vertising  in  proportionate  amounts  as 
the  Inquirer  seeks  to  balance  its  news¬ 
print  budget.  It  has  been  found  nec¬ 


essary  also  to  limit  the  amoimt  of 
display  advertising  that  may  be  ac¬ 
cepted  for  the  daily  issues.  All  na¬ 
tional  advertising  for  the  daily  is  being 
accepted  on  the  optional  basis. 

Like  other  metropolitan  dailies,  the 
Inquirer  is  placing  limitations  on  its 
classified  advertising.  This  section  has 
been  reduced  by  two  pages,  with  a 
maximum  linage  for  any  insertion  of 
60  lines.  All  “air”  is  eliminated  by 
accepting  only  set-solid  copy.  The 
classified  section  has  been  dropped 
from  the  “country”  editions,  both  Sun¬ 
day  and  daily.  An  additional  change 
as  regards  display  advertising  is  the 
elimination  of  step-offs,  enabling  a 
better  use  of  display  space. 

Balletia  Meataret 

“What  impresses  me  most  about  all 
these  changes,”  said  Mr.  Stretch,  “is 
the  graceful  acceptance  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  by  our  advertisers  in  character¬ 
istic  American  style.” 

What  the  Inquirer  has  done  in  its 
circulation  field  was  stated  by  Paul  H. 
Burgdorf,  circulation  director.  A  start 
was  made  by  reducing  the  print  order 
150,000  on  the  Sunday  edition.  “We 
put  the  Sunday  on  a  no  return  basis, 
everything  outside  Philadelphia,”  said 
Mr.  Burgdorf.  “This  did  not  accom¬ 
plish  the  necessary  savings.  There¬ 
fore,  the  press  runs  for  both  Sunday 
and  daily  were  strictly  limited  to  the 
figures  we  felt  would  be  sold  to 
readers.” 

How  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bul¬ 
letin  has  been  hit  by  the  paper  short¬ 
age  and  what  economy  measures  are 
being  instituted  there  is  told  in  the 
current  issue  of  “Between  the  Edi¬ 
tions,”  a  house-organ  published  by 
and  for  Bulletin  employes,  in  an  arti¬ 
cle  entitled  “Wartime  Changes — the 
Bulletin  Marches  On.”  After  telling 
the  manpower  shortages,  due  to  the 
departure  of  more  than  250  Bulletin 


men  and  women  to  the  armed  ser¬ 
vices,  the  article  relates: 

“The  biggest  change — and  really 
serious — is  tfie  shortage  of  newsprint 
The  size  of  the  Bulletin  has  had  to  be 
cut  hard.  Since  readers  must  be 
served,  otherwise  there  will  be  no 
newspaper,  most  of  the  cutting  has  to 
be  in  advertising.  It  is  not  certain 
just  how  steep  the  cut  will  have  to  be 
between  now  and  Oct.  1,  but  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  between  seven  and  ten  pages 
a  day.  It  looks  as  though  about  35% 
of  the  advertising  offered  must  be  re¬ 
jected.  It  is  creating  a  serious  prob¬ 
lem  in  every  way.” 

Concerning  classified  advertising,  the 
article  continues:  “Drastic  restrictions 
have  been  put  on  commerical  help 
wanted  ads.  They  are  accepted  only 
on  an  every-other-day  basis,  one  ad 
to  a  customer,  and  with  a  four-line 
limitation.  The  cutback  in  classified 
is  particularly  severe  because  the 
help  wanted  columns  had  doubled, 
cars  wanted  had  reached  a  never  be¬ 
fore  dreamed  of  peak,  and  a  new 
classification,  the  ration  book  section, 
had  added  to  the  wartime  total.” 

As  to  the  number  of  current  edi¬ 
tions,  the  report  states:  “Back  in  1941 
the  first  edition  of  the  Bulletin  went 
to  press  at  9  a.m.  Now  this  edition 
starts  rolling  at  10  o’clock.  One  edi¬ 
tion  has  been  eliminated  entirely  and 
four  others  have  been  consolidated 
into  two,  so  that  all  told  there  are 
three  less  editions  in  1943.” 

Philadelphia  newspaperdom  in  gen¬ 
eral  has  been  a  little  harder  hit  than 
most  conununities  due  to  the  fact  the 
rationing  of  newsprint  here  is  figured 
on  the  1941  basis.  At  that  time  the 
Evening  Ledger  was  still  in  existence. 
It  ceased  publication  early  in  1942, 
making  it  necessary  for  all  the  other 
papers  to  take  up  the  Ledger’s  circula¬ 
tion — without  its  newsprint  allotments. 


EDITH  M.  BARBER  - 


EMINENT  NUTRITION  AUTHORITY--EDITOR— TEACHER— AUTHOR  and  LECTURER 


Miss  Barber  is  recognized  (by  leading  Home  Economics  personalities  and  home¬ 
makers  everywhere)  as  one  of  America's  outstanding  food  authorities.  She  is  Food 
Editor  of  the  New  York  Sun — author  of  several  well-known  books  on  both  food  and 
nutrition  —  has  written  numerous  food  features  for  leading  magazines  —  teaches  a 
course  in  the  “History  of  Cookery”  at  Columbia  University. 

She  has  traveled  extensively  throughout  many  other  nations,  gathering  new  ideas 
''and  recipes  for  her  daily  food  column  which  is  already  being  published  by  a  large 
list  of  representative  newspapers.  Miss  Barber  has  never  endorsed  a  product,  or  per¬ 
mitted  her  name  to  be  used  by  any  company  in  the  promotion  of  one,  so  there  is  no 
taint  of  commercialism  to  influence  her  editorial  material. 


Thara  ara  aiara  faed  prablaait  taday  tkoa  avar  bafara.  Rafioaiag,  sabstitatas, 
aafaadart,  aad  athar  faad  ceatarvollea  aaeassltiat  hova  craotad  a  cbaatic  coa- 
ditlaa  for  all  baasawivat.  Thay  argaatly  aaad  tha  klad  of  halpfal  lafermatloB  fhof 
fdith  Rorbar  givat  la  bar  doily  caloaia,  "Year  Wertiaia  Food  Froblaait." 


WUh  this  feature^  you  can  give  readers  the  help  they  so  greatly  need  today ^  and  your  newspaper 
will  also  he  rendering  a  most  valuable^  patriotic  s  ervice  to  your  community,  tf  Edith  Barber* s  col¬ 
umn  is  not  tdready  being  used  in  your  territory^  we  suggest  you  write  mno  for  sample  releases. 


GENERAL 

250  PARK  AVENUE 


FEATURES  CORPORATION 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


( Telephone f  ELdorado  5-3781-2) 


New  York  to  California  in  the 


Today  in  a  nation  fighting  for  its  very 
existence,  we  are  placing  much  of  the 
burden  of  war  on  the  airplane.  What 
can  we  expect  of  it  in  a  world  of  peace? 

•  •  • 

Some  day  you  will  fly  across  this  great 
country  of  ours.  Then  you  will  feel  as 
never  before  the  drama  of  its  past  .  .  . 
the  greatness  of  its  future. 

Chances  are  you  will  choose  the  direct 
route  .  .  .  the  Main  Line  Airway.  In 
the  space  of  a  few  hours,  beneath  your 
giant  United  Mainbner  will  spread  out 
the  whole  vast  panorama  of  this  conti¬ 
nent— its  great  industrial  centers,  its 
thousands  of  towns  and  hamlets,  its 


rolling  farmlands  and  rich  cattle  regions, 
its  stately  forests  and  fertile  plains. 

History  itself  will  unfold  before  your 
eyes,  for  the  Main  Line  Airway  is  the 
path  of  the  pioneers.  Over  this  Overland 
Route  trudged  the  covered  wagon,  trav¬ 
eling  only  as  far  in  a  whole  day  as  you 
will  go  in  three  minutes.  You  will  trace 
the  course  of  the  Pony  Express,  the  first 
transcontinental  railroad  and  telegraph 
line,  the  first  coast-to-coast  highway.  You 
will  fly  over  the  route  selected  by  Gov¬ 
ernment  engineers  for  the  first  air  mail 
service  across  the  country. 

Today,  as  then,  the  direct  route  is  the 
strategic  route  over  which  flows  a  nation’s 
commerce.  Today,  in  Victory’s  cause. 


LInited  is  maintaining  important  sched¬ 
uled  passenger,  mail  and  express  service 
on  the  Main  Line  Airway  and  is  also 
flying  to  every  comer  of  this  land  and 
beyond  its  shores  on  military  missions. 

When  peace  is  finally  won,  all  of 
United’s  himdreds  of  millions  of  miles 
of  flying  experience  will  be  devoted  to 
the  realization  of  the  Age  of  Flight. 

★  Buy  War  Bonds  and  Stamps  for  Victory  -k 

UNITED 

AIR  ^  LINES 

THE  MAIN  LINE  AIRWAY 
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Has  Symposium 
Of  4  Labor  Leaders 
And  Sec.  of  Labor 

New  Bedford  Mass. 
Standard-Times  Devotes 
Page  to  Labor  Day  Feature 

New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Sept.  7 — Four 
national  labor  leaders  and  Secretary 
of  Labor  Frances  Perkins  contributed 
to  a  symposium  discussing  the  part 
labor  can  play  in  promoting  post-war 
unity,  the  theme  of  a  full -page  Labor 
Day  feature  devoted  to  this  subject 
by  the  New  Bedford  Standard-Times. 

Walter  P.  Reuther,  vice-president 
of  the  United  Automobile  workers, 
called  for  recognition  of  labor  “as  a 
full  democratic  partner  in  our  indus¬ 
trial  society.  Such  recognition  will 
enable  labor  to  its  maximum 

contribution  to  the  creation  of  an 
international  economy  of  abundance  in 
which  the  people  of  the  world  can 
live  at  peace  with  one  another  and 
enjoy  the  pursuit  of  education  and 
culture  commensurate  with  the  dig¬ 
nity  and  brotherhood  of  man.” 

In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Standard  -  Times,  accompanying  his 
statement,  Mr.  Reuther  said:  “You  are 
to  be  commended  for  your  willingness 
to  publish  labor’s  point  of  view  on 
this  most  important  issue.  I  am 
certain  the  symposium  will  be  of  great 
value  in  stimulating  realistic  thinking 
on  the  tremendous  problems  which 
will  confront  us  all  after  the  war.” 

Activities  of  the  International  Labor 
Organization  will  give  labor  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  post-war  unity.  Miss 
Perkins  said.  With  each  of  the  United 
Nations  represented  in  its  member¬ 
ship,  the  ILO  can  help  establish  world¬ 
wide  labor  standards  and  “is  admirably 
adapted  to  being  a  practical  medium 
of  expression  for  world  labor  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  peace  conference," 
she  believes. 

AFL  President  William  Green  of¬ 
fered  the  six-point  post-war  program 
of  his  organization,  declaring  the  chief 
goal  to  be  achieved  is  a  plan  “that 
carries  out  the  overwhelming  will  of 
the  American  people.”  Prominent  in 
that  aim,  he  said,  should  be  “the  right 
of  workers  in  all  countries  to  join  free 
and  independent  unions  of  their  own 
choice.” 

President  John  L.  Lewis  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  was  represented 
in  the  symposium  by  a  post-war  de¬ 
mand  of  “work  for  all  at  decent 
wages.”  Lewis’  statement  insisted  that 
war  has  only  transferred  the  unem¬ 
ployed  from  relief  rolls  to  the  armed 
services,  the  present  strength  of  U.  S. 
services  representing  almost  exactly 
the  number  of  unemployed  before  the 
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war.  TTie  labor  movement — “not  labor 
leaders  tied  up  with  the  very  politi¬ 
cians  who  are  partly  responsible  for 
the  war” — can  create  conditions  to 
eliminate  future  wars,  Mr.  Lewis 
argued. 

Spokesman  for  CIO  in  the  sympos¬ 
ium  was  its  president,  Philip  Murray, 
who  criticized  anti-labor  actions  of 
the  last  session  of  Congress.  Unity 
between  “all  sections  of  labor  and  all 
groups  of  our  population”  was  seen 
by  Mr.  Murray  as  the  best  hope  of 
victory  and  peace. 

Local  labor  leaders  representing 
various  groups  also  were  quoted  in 
the  symposium,  which  was  carried  as 
a  full-page  feature  in  the  Sunday 
Standard-Times  the  day  before  Labor 
Day. 

■ 

Daily  Wins  Fight 
With  OPA  Board 

Scranton,  Pa.,  Sept.  8 — Strong  edi¬ 
torial  opposition  by  the  Scrantoti 
Times,  a  Democratic  newspaper,  to  the 
ouster  of  members  of  war  price  and 
rationing  boards  who  were  candidates 
for  public  elective  office,  recently 
brought  down  the  wrath  of  W.  Frank 
Snyder,  director  of  the  Scranton  OPA 
District,  on  the  paper  through  the  is¬ 
suance  of  a  blanket  order  that  no  news 
be  released  to  its  reporters. 

The  Times  was  quick  to  respond  to 
the  challenge  to  its  constitutional  right 
to  obtain  news  from  a  public  office 
and  in  vigorously-worded  telegrams 
brought  the  “dictatorial  action”  of  the 
OPA  director  to  the  attention  of  his 
superiors. 

The  news  ban  directive  proved  of 
short  duration.  The  Times  was  noti¬ 
fied  by  the  OPA  information  director 
on  Thursday,  Sept.  2,  that  releases 
would  no  longer  be  available.  The 
following  morning — after  the  Times 
notified  Sylvan  Joseph,  regional  OPA 
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administrator,  of  the  action — Mr.  Sny¬ 
der  annoimced  that  his  order  had 
been  rescinded  and  that  “a  mistake” 
was  made  when  it  was  issued. 

The  congressman  from  Lackawanna 
County,  John  W.  Murphy,  and  U.  S. 
Senator  James  J.  Davis,  who  were 
numbered  among  the  officials  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  Times  telegrams  of  protest, 
responded  with  statements  that  the 
situation  would  be  investigated. 

The  controversy  between  the  OPA 
director  and  the  Times  resulted  from 
the  dismissal  of  four  members  of  war 
price  and  rationing  boards  who  were 
seeking  public  office.  Mr.  Snyder  re¬ 
ferred  to  “OPA  Administrative  Order 
No.  38”  as  his  authority  for  the  dis¬ 
missals  but  repeatedly  refused  to  make 
the  order  available  to  a  Times  re¬ 
porter. 

After  the  information  director  was 
directed  to  withhold  news  from  the 
Times  that  newspaper  published  an 
editorial  demanding  that  Snyder  be 
removed  as  OPA  director.” 

Incidentally,  the  Times  discovered 
that  one  of  the  board  members  re¬ 
placed  to  succeed  a  member  dismissed 
for  political  activity  was  himself  a 
candidate  for  public  office.  Publica¬ 
tion  of  this  fact  brought  the  contro¬ 
versy  to  a  head. 


After  the  Times  demanded  editorial¬ 
ly  that  OPA  Administrative  Order  No. 
^  be  made  public,  Mr.  Snyder  finally 
released  its  contents.  It  proved  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  memorandum 
which  waJ  issued  to  all  local  war 
price  and  rationing  boards  in  July, 
1942.  Publication  of  the  order — which 
was  given  a  different  listing  when  re¬ 
leased  to  the  boards — further  con¬ 
fused  the  board  membership  situation 
since  one  paragraph  set  forth  that 
members  of  volimteer  war  price  and 
rationing  boards  are  excluded  from 
the  provisions  of  the  Hatch  Act  and 
another  paragraph  provides  that  they 
can  be  dismissed  for  activities  “within 
the  spirit”  of  the  Hatch  Act. 

■ 

CORRECTION 

The  story  on  newsprint  restrictions 
by  Detroit  papers  (E.&P.  Aug.  21,  page 
8)  should  have  said  “the  Detroit  News 
is  limiting  national  advertisers  to  a 
maximum  of  1,848  lines  for  one  inser¬ 
tion.”  Omission  of  “for  one  insertion” 
unfortunately  gave  a  wrong  impres¬ 
sion.  The  story  also  should  have 
pointed  out  that  the  News  has  dropped 
all  classified  from  Saturday  editions 
and  is  restricting  local  advertisers  by 
voluntary  agreement. 


He  has  a  promotion  to  report.  Or  a  week-end  leave 
coming  up.  Or  it’s  his  mother’s  birthday. 

Evening  is  about  the  only  time  he’s  free  to  call  and 
it’s  important  to  him. 

Will  yon  do  your  best  to  avoid  Long  Distance  calls 
after  7  at  night,  for  the  .sake  of  millions  of  Joes  —  and 
Josephines?  They’ll  appreciate  it. 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


MOVES  BY  GREYHOUND 


. . .  132  Million  Passengers  in  One  Year ...  the  Fighting,  Working  Manpower  of  America! 


It  will  amaze  many  to  learn  that  Greyhound  and  other 
bus  lines  now  carry  more  than  half  of  all  intercity 
passengers  between  cities,  towns,  military  centers,  farm 
and  factory  areas.  Buses  do  this  immensely  important 
job  on  less  than  3  per  cent  of  the  motor  fuel  used  by 
all  commercial  vehicles! 

Greyhound,  doing  the  largest  single  share  of  this  war 
job,  has  seen  its  passengers  change,  almost  overnight,  to 


war  plant  workers,  men  and  women  in  uniform,  farm 
help— and  all  the  others  whose  trips  are  so  necessary  to 
back  our  fighting  men  in  far  lands. 

To  provide  extra  space  on  buses  for  men  and  women  in 
military  service.  Greyhound  is  urging  civilians  to  take 
only  necessary  trips,  to  avoid  travel  on  holidays  and 
week-ends,  to  take  less  baggage— to  buy  more 
War  Savings  Bonds  and  Stamps! 


GREYHOUND 
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Facsimile  Reprints  Do 
Good  Promotion  Job 

By  T.  S.  mVIN 


THIS  WEEK’S  little  essay  on  current 

highlights  in  the  world  of  promo¬ 
tion  will  be  devoted  to  that  perennial 
standby,  that  unfailing  stock  in  trade 
of  every  promotion  department — the 
facsimile  reprint.  You  know  what  we 
mean; — the  miniature  newspaper,  the 
collection  of  grocery  product  adver¬ 
tisements  published  so  far  this  year, 
the  reproduction  of  the  17  special  fea¬ 
tures  that  make  the  Bugle  the  out¬ 
standing  newspaper  for  women  in 
Minnehaha  county.  In  a  thousand 
and  one  guises  the  facsimile  reprint 
is  probably  the  hardest  working 
servant  of  the  promotion  man. 

Don’t  gather  from  the  tone  of  the 
first  paragraph  that  we  in  any  way 
deprecate  or  look  with  disfavor  on  this 
faithful  little  chum.  Quite  the  con¬ 
trary.  We  consider  it  decisive  evi¬ 
dence  of  its  value  that  a  single  device 
can  be  used  so  constantly  and  so 
widely  and  yet  retain  its  b^ic  effec¬ 
tiveness  and  power.  If  facsimile  re¬ 
print  weren’t  good  it  wouldn’t  be  used, 
and  no  matter  how  often  it  has  been 
used,  there  is  still  an  endless  variety 
of  good,  new  ways  to  apply  it  to  cur¬ 
rent  promotion  jobs. 

Three  Exoaiplet 

Three  examples  of  facsimile  reprint 
arrived  in  our  mail  during  the  past 
few  da}rs.  They  illustrate  admirably 
two  important  points:  — first,  that  if  you 
want  to  focus  attention  sharply  on  a 
particular  phase  of  your  publication, 
the  facsimile  reproduction  is  “tops”  as 
a  means  for  accomplishing  your  pur¬ 
pose;  second,  that  a  little  imagination 
can  keep  the  technique  as  fresh  as  the 
first  time  it  was  used  years  and  years 
ago. 

Most  elaborate  job  and  one  Promo¬ 
tion  Manager  Harry  Casey  can  be 
proud  of  is  a  “Brief  Travelogue 
Through  the  Pages  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer.”  ’This  “travelogue”  is  an  off¬ 
set  reproduction  in  reduced  size  of  a 
complete  44-page  Wednesday  issue  of 
the  Inquirer  into  which  are  inter¬ 
polated  six  additional  Women’s  Pages 
which  are  a  part  of  the  paper  every 
Friday.  On  every  page  is  superim¬ 
posed  a  brief,  punchy  promotional 
story  pertinent  to  either  the  adver¬ 
tisements  or  editoiial  matter  on  that 
page.  The  promotional  message  is  set 
out  in  a  second  color  for  clarity  and 
contrast 

For  example,  on  a  page  with  five  or 
six  men’s  wear  advertisements  the 
Inquirer  tells  the  Men’s  Clothing 
Stores  linage  story;  other  pages  give 
occasion  for  conunent  on  other  classi¬ 
fications  or  even  individual  advertisers 
if  they  are  important  enough.  Fea¬ 
tures,  circulation,  editorial  influence, 
picture  coverage — all  have  their  spot¬ 
light  on  some  page  and  there  are 
enough  pages  to  run  the  entire  gamut. 
To  keep  the  job  interesting  to  the  eye, 
the  promotional  messages  are  laid  out 
differently  on  every  page  and  many 
are  accompanied  by  lively  little 
.sketches.  And  having  planned  a  basic 
promotion  of  this  kind,  the  Inquirer 
had  the  good  sense  to  print  it  on  an 
offset  stock  of  substantial  weight, 
which  does  run  up  the  cost  of  the  job 
but  adds  so  much  to  the  impression  it 
makes. 

Aviotiea  Plaea 

The  New  York  Times  sends  in  quite 
a  different  type  of  booklet,  but  it  is 
in  the  facsimile  family  nevertheless. 
The  ’Times  booklet,  entitled  “Creating 
an  Air-Minded  America,”  is  addressed 
to  the  aviation  industry  and  has  a  dual 
purpose.  It  is  intended,  first  of  all. 


to  show  how  fully  the  Times  has  re¬ 
ported  the  big  news  of  aviation  from 
its  very  earliest  days.  It  makes  a 
bid  for  inclusion  of  Ae  Times  on  na¬ 
tional  aviation  advertising  schedules 
by  reproducing  representative  adver¬ 
tisements  from  over  20  such  cam¬ 
paigns  currently  appearing  in  its 
columns. 

’The  two  purposes  are  fused  by  a 
simple  device.  The  background  of 
each  page,  printed  in  buff,  is  a  historic 
aviation  news  reprint  from  the  Times. 
Against  this  background  is  a  current 
aviation  advertisement  in  black  and 
white.  There  is  brief  promotional 
copy  on  the  first  and  last  pages  in 
the  rest  of  the  booklet,  facsimile 
speaks  for  itself. 

A  composite  picture  of  the  business 
and  industrial  advertising  it  printed 
in  July,  1043,  is  supplied  by  the  Wall 
Street  Journal — also  by  facsimile. 
This  is  the  second  time  it  has  put  out 
a  composite  edition,  reproducing  the 
impressive  mass  of  industrial  ads  that 
go  into  its  columns  in  the  course  of  a 
month.  Even  regiilar  readers  of  a 
newspaper  are  usually  not  aware  of 
the  tremendous  volume  of  advertising 
it  carries  in  its  most  important  classi¬ 
fications.  ’There  is  real. surprise  and 
shock  value  in  assembling  a  whole 
month’s  advertisements  as  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  has  done.  Moreover, 
can  you  think  of  a  more  vivid  way  of 
portraying  advertising  acceptance? 

Less  Radio  Listening 

AN  INTERESTING  contribution  to 

the  fund  of  information  on  radio 
listening  habits  has  just  been  made  by 
the  Northwest  Daily  Press  Association. 
Compiled  originally  at  the  request  of 
an  advertiser,  it  reflects  the  influence 
of  the  war  on  radio  reception  and 
listening  in  the  Northwest  farm  mar¬ 
ket. 

The  survey  was  conducted  by  mail 
among  farm  families  in  33  selected 
areas.  Each  family  was  asked  whether 
or  not  it  had  a  radio,  whether  the 
radio  operates  by  electricity  or  bat¬ 
tery,  whether  the  radio  is  in  working 
order,  if  out  of  order,  what  is  the 
cause  and,  of  battery  set  owners, 
whether  or  not  they  now  use  the 
radio  as  always. 

Highlights  of  the  findings:  Over¬ 
whelming  majority  own  a  radio  (more 
than  95%),  but  more  than  half  the 
sets  operate  with  battery.  More  than 
one-quarter  of  the  sets  are  not  in 
working  order,  chiefly  because  of  bat¬ 
tery  trouble  and  the  difficulty  of  get¬ 
ting  new  batteries.  Only  20%  of  the 
battery  set  owners  said  they  listen  as 
usual;  the  rest  listen  only  to  selected 
programs,  presumably  to  conserve  the 
batteries. 

Copies  of  the  study  are  available 
from  the  Northwest  Daily  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Palace  Building,  Minneap¬ 
olis. 

"Jeeps  and  Peeps" 

NEW  AND  DIFFERENT  in  the  field 

of  servicemen’s  papers  is  “Jeeps 
and  Peeps,”  published  by  the  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Re¬ 
public  and  Gazette  and  allied  com¬ 
panies  for  the  110  men  from  the  or¬ 
ganization  serving  in  the  armed  forces. 

“Jeeps”  consists  of  eij^t  12%  by 
9%  in<^  pages  and  is  packed  with  or¬ 
ganization  news  and  personal  items. 
Some  30  reporter  -  representatives 
throughout  the  organization  form  the 
news-gathering  staff.  A  monthly,  the 
publication  has  a  circulation  of  1,050 


copies.  All  work  is  donated  by  em¬ 
ployes,  cost  of  materials  by  the 
management. 

In  the  Augiist  issue,  the  fifth  to  be 
published,  there  were  19  pictures. 
Typography  and  layout  are  excellent. 

■ 

Newspaper  Week 
To  Be  Sparked 
By  War  Theme 

’The  newspapers’  contribution  to  the 
nation’s  war  effort  will  be  stressed 
during  this  year’s  observance  of 
National  Newspaper  Week  Oct.  1-8, 
according  to  Vernon  T.  Sanford,  Ok¬ 
lahoma  Press  Association  secretary- 
manager  and  chairman  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Association  Managers’  public 
relations  committee. 

Under  the  general  slogan,  “A  Free 
Press:  ’The  Key  to  Four  FYeedoms,” 
particular  effort  will  be  made  to  pre¬ 
sent  dramatically  what  newspapers 
have  accomplish^  in  aiding  the  vari¬ 
ous  government  wartime  activities, 
including  the  sale  of  War  Bonds,  Red 
Cross,  victory  gardens,  and  the  general 
dissemination  of  vital  information 
dealing  with  rationing  and  OPA  regu¬ 
lations  affecting  citizens  at  home. 

To  Honor  Nowsboys 

“We  plan  to  stress  the  essentiality 
of  newspapers  in  wartime,”  Mr.  San¬ 
ford  said.  “Newspapers  must  demon¬ 
strate  their  essentiality  through  a 
visual  and  factual  presentation  of  what 
they  are  doing  in  the  war.  National 
Newspaper  Week  gives  the  newspa¬ 
pers  of  America,  large  and  small,  an 
opportunity  to  tell  their  own  story.” 

While  this  year’s  observance  stresses 
the  newspapers’  war  contribution, 
many  of  toe  same  features  formerly 
used  will  again  be  a  part  of  the  week, 
including  Newspaperboy  Day  to  be 
held  on  Oct.  2  under  the  auspices  of 
toe  International  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association. 

’The  week’s  activities  will  again  aid 
in  building  newspaper  prestige  through 
acquainting  newspaper  readers  with 
the  manner  in  which  news  is  gathered, 
printed  and  distributed;  selling  toe 
public  on  the  importance  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  as  a  part  of  the  free 
enterprise  system;  and  explaining  toe 
vital  part  that  a  free  press  plays  as  a 
key  to  toe  “Four  Freedoms”  embodied 
in  the  Atlantic  Charter. 

Realizing  that  newspapers  are  busier 
than  ever  in  their  daily  wartime  tasks, 
the  NAM  Newspaper  Week  Committee 
has  prepared  an  “Idea  Kit”  and  a  clip 
sheet  service  for  newspaper  use  in 
observing  toe  week.  The  idea  kit 
contains  specific  suggestions  for  local 
newspaper  promotions. 

The  clip  toeet  features  editorial  ma¬ 
terial  suitable  for  publication.  Adver- 


Australia 


•  The  only  journal  giving  the 
news  of  advarfitart,  advartit- 
ing,  publishing,  printing  and 
commercial  broadcasting  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

If  you  are  planning  sales  cam¬ 
paigns  or  aro  interested  in 
these  territories  read 
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Subscription  rate  $I.S0  per  year 
post  free 


Warwick  Bldg.,  Hamilton  St.,  Sydney 


Using  suggestion  and  special  pages  k 
mat  form  are  being  offered  by  Meye 
Both,  Metro,  Chicago  Tribune,  Pub- 
lishers  Idea  Exchange  and  others. 

Newspapers  will  receive  toe  NAK 
idea  kit  from  their  national,  regionid 
or  state  press  associations  free  of 
charge.  Any  publisher  not  receivli^ 
toe  releases  may  obtain  them  by  writ¬ 
ing  to  his  press  association  or  to  Iifr. 
Sanford  at  1900  Biltmore  Hotel,  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  Okla. 

The  NAM  clip  sheet  is  being  pro¬ 
duced  by  toe  Medill  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Northwestern  University,  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  its  head,  Kenmi 
Olson.  It  contains  four  pages  of 
stories,  features  and  editorials,  rea^ 
for  the  editor  to  clip  and  use  as  th|y 
are,  or  adapt  to  his  local  needs. 

Publishers  will  again  this  year  k 
asked  to  float  the  American  flag  aboK 
their  mastheads  on  page  one,  duit^ 
the  week.  In  1942,  thousands  of  news¬ 
papers,  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
honored  toe  flag  in  this  way. 

Groups  and  organizations,  both  in¬ 
side  and  outside  the  Fourth  Estati, 
have  pledged  full  cooperation  in  flu 
NNW  celebration.  Civic  clubs  m 
planning  special  programs  for  meet¬ 
ings  held  during  toe  week.  SpecU 
messages  are  being  planned  by  H 
agencies,  syndicates  and  varioui 
Washington  officials. 

Radio  will  honor  the  newspapsn 
with  broadcasts  devoted  to  toe 
dom  of  toe  Press  theme. 

Stories  and  features  will  be  released 
by  wire  services,  statements  concen- 
ing  toe  inter-relation  of  freedom  d 
religion  and  press  freedom  will  k 
made  by  religious  organizations.  Ad 
mat  companies  will  devote  spedil 
sections  of  their  services  to  toe  event 
ICMA  Offers  Award 

Members  of  toe  National  Newspap* 
Week  committee,  in  addition  to  lA. 
Sanford,  are:  Frank  B.  Hutchinsol, 
New  Jersey  Press  Association;  Job 
B.  Long,  California  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association;  Cranston  Williana, 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  A^ 
sociation;  Walter  Johnson,  Southen 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association; 
Edwin  A.  Bemis,  Colorado  Press  As¬ 
sociation;  Paul  Gorham,  Illinois  News¬ 
paper  Markets;  and  Charles  L.  Allen 
National  Editorial  Association. 

Paul  Lawson,  Clarksburg  (W.  Va.) 
Exponent-Telegram,  chairman  of  the 
ICMA  Newspaperboy  Committee,  is  in 
charge  of  general  promotion  plans  on 
behalf  of  Newspaperboy  Day.  ICMA 
is  again  offering  an  award  for  toe  best 
promotional  effort  on  Newspaperboy 
Day. 

'The  NAM  Committee  has  adopted 
two  slogans  for  this  year’s  observance 
In  addition  to  toe  one  about  “Foui 
Freedoms,”  it  also  has  announced  the 
following:  “A  Free  Press  and  a  Free 
People — An  Unbeatable  Team.” 
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Something  close 
to  Human  Love  ! 


“We  just  sat  there  fot  a  while  and  looked  at  nothing.  Because  any  pilot  will  tell 
you  the  thing’s  impossible.  Our  weary,  wounded  Fortress  had  flown  for  the  incredible 
time  of  four  hours  and  a  half  on  a  single  pair  of  engines  —  400  miles  with  her  two 
starboard  engines  shot  out  by  enemy  fire  —  and  now  we  were  safely  back  ...  We 
just  sat  there  looking  at  nothing.  And  in  that ‘moment  we  each  felt  something  close 
to  human  love  for  this  faithful,  battered  machine  that  had  the  power  to  bring  us 
home  with  half  her  engines  gone.” 


S' 


It  is  one  of  the  great  air  stories  of  the  war  —  the 
flight  home  of  ten  men  in  a  4-engine  Boeing  B- 1 7 
Flying  Fortress  that  didn’t  know  it  had  been  shot 
down. 

Technically  too  badly  shattered  to  stay  aloft  at 
all,  that  plane’s  two  remaining  Wright  Cyclone 
engines  had  actually  lifted  it  over  a  mountain 
pass,  and  its  crew  had  topped  off  the  epic  of  their 
flight  by  downing  a  total  of  six  Nazi  fighters. 

'This  is  but  one  of  many  first-hand  accounts, 
telling  in  terms  of  human  lives  the  story  of  the 


mtxlcrn  Wright  Cyclone  engine. 

Into  this  engine  have  been  packed  the  stamina 
and  power  needed  to  meet  demands  far  beyond 
those  of  normal  operation.  Into  it,  too,  have  gone 
many  years  of  aircraft  engine  research,  tested  in 
the  proving  ground  of  commercial  experience  by 
more  than  a  billion  miles  of  airline  service. 

Today  one  of  the  most  reliable  aircraft  engines 
in  the  world,  the  Wright  Cyclone  is  revealing  its 
extraordinary  endurance  and  power  in  the  tough¬ 
est  test  of  all  —  the  grind  of  war.  , 


On  42  different  types  of  American  planes  — 
on  heavy,  medium,  attack  and  torpedo  bombers, 
on  fighter  planes  and  transports  —  Wright 
Cyclone  engines  are  helping  our  fliers  to  crush 
the  resistance  of  Germany,  Italy  and  Japan. 

And  behind  them  are  tens  of  thousands  of  men 
and  w'omen  at  Wright  Aeronautical,  producing 
these  engines.  The  importance  of  their  job  to 
the  winning  of  this  war  is  their  inspiration  .  .  . 
as  is  the  promise  of  the  great  new  age  of  air 
transportation  that  is  being  born  of  war  .  ,  . 
LOOK  TO  THE  SKY,  AMERICA! 


three  of  the  many  outstanding  army  and  navy  aircraft  powered  by  WRIGHT  CYCLONE  ENGINES. 


H^TH  AMERICAN  B-25  MITCHELL-  BOHNO  B-17  FLYING  FORTRESS -one  of  DOUGLAS  A-20  HAVOC  -  tough,  fast, 

J®bcd  Tokyo,  skip-bombed  Japs  in  the  the  war’s  greatest  planes  —  is  striking  at  hard-hitting,  one  of  the  deadliest  night 

®iimarck  Sea,  spear-headed  the  African  •  the  industrial  heart  of  the  Axisand  is  con-  fighters.this  plane  has  over  30  tactical  uses 

^P*isn,fi^tstodayoneverybattlefront  tinually  active  in  all  theaters  of  this  war.  in  bombing,  strafing,  intruding,  fighting. 
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★  Buy  War  Bonds  Today  ★ 
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Asks  Clipping  for 
U.  S.  Aixinen 

continued  from  page  11 


in  American  newspapers  which  per¬ 
tain  to  the  activities  of  heavy  bomb¬ 
ers  based  in  England.  He’s  a  part 
of  that  organization  and  proud  of  it. 
He’s  a  bit  diffident  about  asking  for 
clippings. 

“If  any  American  editors  will  for¬ 
ward  din;>ings  of  (bod\  text  and  pic¬ 
tures)  storiM  carried  pertaining  to 
personnel  and  activities  of  Eighth 
Bomber  Command — heavy  bombers 
based  in  England — they  will  be 
mounted  on  cai^  with  name  of  the 
newspaper  and  circulated  through  all 
American  bomber  stations  in  England. 
Address  clippings  to:  Lt  Col.  Lester 
A.  Lear,  Public  Relations  Officer,  Hq. 
Ei^th  Bomber  Command,  APO  634, 
New  York,  N.  Y.” 

Walters  told  Edttos  tt  Publisher 
that  a  similar  appeal  was  made  to 
him  by  Major  Hal  Leyshon,  Public 
Relations  Officer,  U.  S.  Army  EighUi 
Air  Force,  Hq.  PRO,  APO  887,  New 
York.  Major  Leyshon  is  interested 
in  getting  clippings  relating  to  all 
U.  S.  Army  Air  Force  activities,  Mr. 
Walters  stated.  He  suggested  that 
editors  send  the  major  a  complete 
file  of  clippings,  duplicating  stories 
relating  to  the  Eighth  Bomber  Com¬ 
mand. 

Provides  Color  Conics 

Emphasizing  again  that  it  is  the 
little  things  that  count,  Mr.  Walters 
suggested  that  American  newspapers 
would  be  doing  the  boys  overseas  a 
great  favor  if  they  would  provide 
some  form  of  color  comics  on  a  regu¬ 
lar  basis.  He  told  how  he  virtually 
broke  up  an  interrogation  session  with 
an  American  bombing  crew  just  back 
from  a  raid  when  he  pn^uced  a 
Sunday  color  comic  section. 

“The  boys  grabbed  the  funnies  like 
they  would  a  letter  from  home,”  he 
said.  “They  wanted  to  see  what  has 
happened  to  Lil’  Abner  and  the  rest 
of  the  comic  characters.  You  could 
see  the  strain  of  their  bombing  trip 
erase  from  their  faces  as  they  read 
the  funnies.” 

Mr.  Walters  suggested  that  it 
should  be  possible  for  the  newspapers 
and  syndicates  to  get  together  and 
prepare  a  special  overseas  edition  of 
Sunday  comic  sections,  in  small  for¬ 
mat  and  on  thin  paper,  for  distribution 
each  Sunday  at  various  bomber  sta¬ 
tions  and  service  men’s  centers.  He 
cited  the  submarine  edition  of  the 
London  Daily  Mirror,  as  an  example. 
This  tiny  paper  is  printed  in  advance 
and  enough  copies  are  provided  to 
submarine  crews  so  that  a  fresh  copy 
is  furnished  the  crew  each  day  of  the 
cruise.  ’The  paper  contains  the  regu¬ 
lar  features  and  “local  news”  of  gen¬ 
eral  interest  which  tend  to  build  up 
the  morale  of  the  submarine  per¬ 
sonnel,  Mr.  Walters  pointed  out. 

Saqqetts  Weekly  DIttrlbetlea 

Mr.  Walters  also  cited  the  fact  that 
American  radio  programs  are  re¬ 
broadcast  for  the  bmefit  of  our  forces 
'overseas.  He  added  that  if  American 
newspapers  can  find  a  way  to  provide 
Sunday  color  comics  to  the  boys,  diey 
will  earn  their  sincere  appreciation. 
He  suggested  that  possibly  the  Syn¬ 
dicate  Committee  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  could 
work  out  such  a  plan,  with  approval 
of  the  War  Department,  for  weekly 
distribution  of  the  comics.  By  print¬ 
ing  them  on  8  X  11  sheets  of  thin 
paper,  the  shipping  problem  would 
not  be  too  great,  he  stated,  and  by 
limiting  ^e  number  of  copies  for  dis¬ 
tribution  at  each  center,  the  press 
run  would  not  be  excessive. 

“If  American  troops  overseas  had 
enough  Ice  cream  to  eat  they  wouldn’t 


drink  as  much,”  declared  Stuffy  Wal-  | 
ters.  “Hiey  miss  the  comer  drug  store 
as  much  as  they  do  the  comics.” 

Mr.  Walters  said  that  in  chatting 
with  American  troops  in  England  he 
found  them  eager  to  talk  about  their 
home  towns,  the  folks  back  home  and  | 
especially  the  American  girls.  “They 
are  worried  about  dad  and  mother, 
and  wondering  if  ‘this  inflation  busi¬ 
ness’  is  going  to  leave  them  with 
enough  to  live  on,”  he  add^.  “Amer¬ 
ican  girls  are  sprouting  wings  in  the 
imagination  of  these  boys.” 

’Hie  Minneapolis  editor  warned 
his  newspaper  colleagues  that  Amer¬ 
ican  soldiers  don’t  like  “baloney.”  He 
told  of  attending  a  movie  at  which 
members  of  the  American  Eagle 
squadron  were  in  attendance,  '^e 
picture  revealed  a  well  known  Amer¬ 
ican  actress  urging  home  folks  to  pro¬ 
duce  more  so  “that  our  brave  boys 
fighting  for  us  will  not  die  in  vain.” 
Mr.  Walters  said  the  American  flyers 
booed  this  particular  reference. 

U.  S.  leys  Dea't  Waat  "laleRey" 

"There’s  a  lesson  in  that  for  us,”  he 
declared.  “There  is  no  use  for  us  to 
even  try  to  feed  these  boys  ‘baloney.’ 
They  want  to  get  this  war  over  as 
quickly  as  possible  and  to  get  solid 
jobs  again  in  private  industry  and 
then  get  married.  Incidentally,  these 
boys  want  American  girls  to  be 
damned  good  puritans.” 

Commenting  on  the  lively  style  of 
British  newspapers,  even  though  they 
are  greatly  condensed  and  confined  to 
four  pages  daily  and  eight  on  Sunday, 
Mr.  Walters  said  American  editors  can 
learn  a  lot  about  editing  from  the  Brit¬ 
ish.  “They  have  maintained  their 
features,  even  though  they  have  had 
to  cut  them  right  down  to  the  bone,” 
he  said.  “TTiey  haven’t  reduced  the 
body  type  size,  although  they  are  using 
smaller  headlines,  but  they  are  per¬ 
mitting  plenty  of  white  space  through 
a  liberal  use  of  leading.” 

Mr.  Walters  said  some  of  the  best 
newspaper  writing  today  is  appearing 
in  British  newspapers,  where  they 
have  mastered  the  art  of  condensation 
and  can  tell  a  story  in  20  words. 
“They  are  maintaining  their  Sunday 
features  to  give  the  papers  exclusive 
character,”  he  stated.  “While  the  | 
print  paper  is  thinner,  the  quality  of  j 
paper  is  such  that  you  don’t  get  as  i 
much  strike  through  as  you  do  in 
American  newspapers.”  ; 

JULIUS  MATHEWS  DIES 

Biddeford,  Me.,  Sept.  8 — Julius  Mat¬ 
thews,  85,  treasurer  and  principal  , 
stockholder  of  the  Journal  Publishing 
Company,  publishers  of  the  Biddeford 
Daily  Journal,  and  president  of  the 
Julius  Mathews  special  agency,  news¬ 
paper  national  advertising  represen-  , 
tatives.  New  York,  died  today  at  his  ' 
Boston  home.  Mr.  Matthews  estab-  ' 
lished  his  agency  at  the  turn  of  the  ' 
century,  and  to^y  it  represents  50 
New  fogland  newspapers  in  the  na¬ 
tional  advertising  field.  When  he  was 
a  shoe  salesman  as  a  young  man  the  i 
Rockport  (Me.)  Star  asked  Mr.  Mat¬ 
thews  to  devote  one  day  a  week  to 
acquiring  its  national  advertising,  and 
from  that  start  the  agency  developed. 

OrnCERS  NOMINATED 

A.  J.  Irvin,  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc., 
has  been  nominated  as  president  of  i 
the  Newspaper  Representatives  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Chicago,  heading  the  “Reg¬ 
ular  Ticket”  recently  named  by  the  | 
nominating  committee.  Other  nomi¬ 
nees  are  G.  H.  Gunst,  Katz  Agency, 
vice-president;  G.  E.  Gilbertsen,  John 
W.  Cullen  Co.,  secretary;  umI  F.  F. 
Paraons,  Ward-GrlAth  C^  Inc.,  treas¬ 
urer.  Directors  nominated  include 
E.  M.  Rosdier,  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch;  E.  F.  Corcoran,  Branham  Com¬ 
pany;  and  E.  E.  Flagler,  New  York 
News,  retiring  president. 


Air  bprass 

Rates 

Reduced 


Effective  July  15th,  Air  Express  rales  within  the  United 
Slatc.s  were  suhstantially  reduced — many  reductions 
ranging  as  high  as  12'  depending  on  the  weight  of  the 
shijmient  and  the  distance  it  moves.  As  a  result,  the  aver¬ 
age  saving  to  shippers  amounts  to 

Increased  volume  of  Air  Express  traffic  stimulated  by  war¬ 
time  demands  on  this  fastest  form  of  shipping  service  — 
accompanied  by  peak  efficiency  in  handling — has  made  it 
possible  to  pass  these  savings  along  to  shippers  of  air  cargo. 

So  now,  more  than  ever,  it  pays  to  ship  by  air  express! 

NOTE  TO  SHIPPERS 

To  keep  costs  down — jmek  comjmctly,  obtaining  best  ratio 
of  size  to  weight.  To  insure  fastest  delivery — ship  when 
ready — as  early  in  the  day  as  possible.  Ask  for  our  new 
1943-44  C.XLENDAR-BLOTTER.  Write  Department  PR-10, Rail¬ 
way  Express  Agency,  230  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Our  airmen  have  proved  themselves  masters  of  anything  that  flies. 

VI  hen  you  hear  of  their  exploits  you  wonder  how  such  skill,  such  dev¬ 
astating  dexterity  could  be  acquired  in  a  few  brief  months.  Surely,  these 
men  must  have  been  "horn  to  the  blue.” 

Yet  the  plain  fact  is  that  scarcely  one  in  a  thousand  ever  flew  a  plane  be¬ 
fore  the  war.  Each  and  every  one  had  to  be  trained — thoroughly  and  quickly. 

In  their  training,  the  Fairchild  Primary  Trainer  with  "fighter” 

characteristics  is  their  flying  school. 

This  staunch  little  ship  is  ideal  for  the  rigorous  acrobatic  program  pre¬ 
scribed  in  primary  training.  In  the  words  of  a  veteran  pilot-teacher  now 
at  an  Army  flying  school:  "It  is  unnecessary  to  caution  a  student  or  to 
warn  him  about  excessive  speeds  in  pull-outs  or  dangerous  positions 


while  he  is  flying  a  PT-19.  Vi  e  simply  go  ahead  and  teach  him  to  do  every 
maneuver  in  the  book:  slow  rolls,  snap  rolls,  Immelmanns,  loops,  half 
rolls,  inverted  coordination  exercises  and  turns,  vertical  reversements, 
spins,  and  combinatitms  of  these.  The  Fr-19  can  certainly  'lake  it.’  That 
is  the  best  confidence  builder  ever  invented.” 

From  behind  soda  fountain  and  plow,  office  desk  and  ivietl  walls,  after 
a  short  intensive  training  in  the  I*T-19,  the  most  daring  and  expert  flyers 
the  world  has  known  have  emerged.  After  six  hours  training  in  a  n’-19 
it  is  not  unusual  to  solo  Army  students  who  have  never  flown  f»efore. 

As  a  constant  check  on  the  performance  of  I*T-19's,  on  the  American 
mainland  and  abroad,  the  reports  of  a  corps  of  specialists  w  ritten  in  the 
field,  enable  our  engineers  and  designers  back  home  to  keep  that  "touch 
of  tomorrow  in  the  planes  of  today.’! 


AIRCHiLD 


ENGINE  AND  AIRPLANE  CORPORATION 

30  ROCKEFELLER  PLAZA,  NEW  YORK 


*ong«r  Afrcroft  Engines  Division,  Formingdole,  L  I. 


Fotrchild  Aircrofi  Division,  Hagerstown,  Md.  •  •  •  fturlington,  N.  C« 


Dvromold  Division,  New  York,  N.  Y« 


Color  Motion  Picture  —  "FAIRCHILD  PT-19  TRAILER" — 16  mm.  sound  —  25  minutes — Write  Dept.  G  for  information 


IN  THE  PLANES  OF.  TO  DAY 


Heroes’  Alma  Mater 


THE  TOUCH  OF  TOMORROW 


44— C  IRCWLATION 


EDITOR  6,  PUBLISHER 


Star  Carrier  Used 
To  Train  New  Boy 
for  Route  Work 

W.  G.  Andrew!  Has  Two 
Topnotchers  Teaching 
Newcomers  at  Ft  Wayne 
By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

By  a  process  of  “reasoning  back¬ 
wards,”  Walter  G.  Andrews,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Ft.  Wayne  (Ind.) 
Nevot  -  Sentinel, 
has  reached  the 
conclusion  that  a 
dissatisfied  car¬ 
rier  is  not'  the 
one  to  break  in  a 
new  boy  on  a 
route.  Conse¬ 
quently,  he  has 
taken  two  of  his 
star  carriers  and 
made  them  Jun¬ 
ior  Supervisors, 
whose  principal* 
duties  are  that  Walt«r  G.  Andrawt 
of  training  new 
carriers. 

Mr.  Andrews  has  also  installed  the 
use  of  introduction  cards  for  new 
carriers  to  leave  with  each  customer. 
The  plan  has  been  in  operation  for  two 
months  now  and  is  proving  to  be 
worthwhile  as  an  added  incentive  for 
the'  new  boy  to  make  good. 

Cats  Dews  Taraover 

In  arriving  at  the  plan  of  using 
Junior  Supervisors  to  train  boys  for 
the  handling  of  routes,  Mr.  Andrews 
reasoned  that  it  is  as  important  to 
have  boys  learn  the  details  of  a  new 
route  properly  as  it  is  to  devise  ways 
and  means  of  attracting  boys  to  be¬ 
come  carriers.  If  a  boy  doesn’t  get 
away  to  a  good  start,  it  is  not  likely 
that  he  wiU  last  long  as  a  carrier  and 
thus  the  problem  of  carrier  turnover 
multiplies. 

“Who,  I  asked  myself,  is  the  one 
person  with  the  least  qualifications, 
and  with  the  greatest  amount  of  in¬ 
aptitude  to  break  in  a  new  carrier?” 
asked  Mr.  Andrews.  The  answer,  he 
reasoned,  was  obvious.  The  dis¬ 
gruntled  or  unsatisfactory  boy  who  is 
quitting  the  route. 

“Can’t  you  conjure  up  a  mental  pic¬ 
ture  of  what  the  boy  tells  the  new 
lad  when  he  takes  him  around  his 
route?”  he  continued.  “The  old  crab 
who  lives  in  this  house  never  pays 
her  bill  on  time  .  .  .  that  old  meanie 
over  in  that  house  complains  when 
you  toss  his  paper  in  a  puddle  of  water 
.  .  .  the  papers  are  heavy  .  .  .  the  dogs 
bite  .  .  .  you  have  to  borrow  money 
to  pay  your  bill  on  Saturday,  etc.  It 
takes  but  a  few  days  for  the  new  boy 
to  be  on  his  own  to  realize  that  (hav¬ 
ing  learned  to  manage  a  route  the 
wrong  way)  the  other  boy  was  right. 
It  is  a  tough  route.” 

Suparvitien  Teaches  Newcomer 

By  converting  two  first  class  carriers 
into  junior  supervisors  at  $12.00  a 
week,  Mr.  Andrews  assigned  them  to 
go  with  a  boy  who  is  leaving,  and  on 
whose  route  the  office  has  experienced 
difficulty.  The  junior  supervisor,  after 
learning  the  route,  then  breaks  in  the 
new  boy  the  right  way.  He  is  taught 
how  to  deliver  promptly,  accurately, 
and  in  a  manner  most  desirable  to  the 
customers.  He  learns  how  to  talk  to 
■people  about  collections;  how  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  office  on  various  mat¬ 
ters,  and  of  chief  importance,  he  never 
sees  the  boy  who  has  just  quit. 

“These  two  boys  have  been  able  to 
keep  up  with  our  ‘breaks,’  and  we 
have  found  other  ways  to  utilize  their 
services  to  increase  their  value  to  us,” 
said  Andrews.  “For  one  thing,  they 


are  developing  into  potential  district 
managers  and  they  have  helped  us 
check  our  boy  turnover.  If  a  boy  is 
not  giving  good  service  and  is  not 
managing  his  business  properly,  he 
will  not  make  collections  no  matter 
what  the  price  of  the  paper.” 

I■tredactle■  Cards  Helpfal 

Coincidental  with  the  junior  super¬ 
visor  plan,  Mr.  Andrews  conceived 
the  idea  of  business  introduction  cards 
for  new  carriers.  ‘"Hie  introduction 
card  idea  is  one  of  those  things  whose 
value  is  intangible,”  he  explained. 
“While  there  is  no  way  of  measuring 
how  much  good  the  cai^  perform,  we 
feel  that  they  are  well  worth  the  small 
expense  and  effort.  Business  firms  use 
cards  to  introduce  salesmen.  Why  not 
use  the  same  method  in  introducing 
newspaper  carriers?” 

In  preparing  the  message  on  the 
carrier  introduction  card,  Mr.  Andrews 
has  devised  a  bit  of  psychology  which 
applies  both  to  the  reader  and  the  boy 
in  doing  their  respective  parts  to  en¬ 
courage  good  service  and  prompt  pay¬ 
ment.  The  card  gives  the  boy’s  name 
and  telephone  number  and  expresses 
his  desire  to  give  excellent  service. 
As  to  collections,  the  card  states: 

“Likewise,  he  will  make  his  collec¬ 
tions  promptly,  on  Thursday  and  Fri¬ 
day  (whichever  suits  your  conven¬ 
ience)  for  TWO  REASONS — so  that 
your  bill  will  not  mount  up — and — 
so  that  he  may  pay  HIS  newspaper 
bill  promptly  on  Saturday  mornings, 
which  is  required  of  him.  Since  his 
profit  for  serving  his  customers  is 
realized  only  from  collections,  he  de¬ 
pends  on  your  cooperation  to  succeed.” 

The  printer  keeps  the  type  standing 
so  that  Mr.  Andrews  on  Friday  merely 
gives  him  the  names  of  new  boys 
going  on  routes  the  following  Mon¬ 
day,  and  the  printer  inserts  the  name 
and  phone  number,  having  the  cards 
ready  for  distribution  Monday. 

RaUat  Rata  S  Caats 

Mr.  Andrews  also  reports  that  he 
recently  experienced  “the  most  pleas¬ 
ant  and  yet  profound  disappointment” 
when  the  News-Sentinel  raised  its 
carrier  delivery  rate  on  July  12  from 
15  to  20  cents  a  week  for  a  six-day 
paper.  A  brief  announcement  on  the 
front  page  was  the  only  notification 
used.  Out  of  34,000  city  readers,  only 
one  complaint  was  registered  over  the 
five-cent  increase.  Carriers  received 
VA  cents  of  the  additional  five  cents. 
Commenting  on  the  recent  rate  raise, 
Mr.  Andrews  told  Editor  &  Publisher: 

“Now  that  it  is  all  over,  I  suppose 
the  answer  lies  in  the  bare  facts  that 
(1)  our  announcement  was  simple 
and  we  engineered  the  entire  pro¬ 
gram  without  any  flare — no  carrier 
meetings — no  talk  or  blaring  of 
trumpets;  (2)  in  our  heavily  con¬ 
gested  area  of  war  industry,  salaries 
are  at  a  new  high  and  five  cents  means 
little  or  nothing;  (3)  continuous  pub¬ 
lication  of  other  commodities,  includ¬ 
ing  newspapers,  being  raised  in  price; 
and  (4)  people  want  a  good  news¬ 
paper  at  any  price.” 

Newspaperboy  Day  Oct.  2 

SATURDAY,  Oct.  2,  has  been  set  aside 

for  “Newspaperboy  Day”  as  a  part 
of  National  Newspaper  Week.  Plans 
are  now  well  under  way  to  make  this 
an  outstanding  event  for  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  U.S.  and  Canada,  with  state 
chairmen  appointed  to  assist  in  co¬ 
ordinating  the  nationwide  sale  of  War 
Bonds  and  Stamps  by  newspaperboys. 

Paul  G.  Lawson,  Clarksburg  (W.  Va.) 
Exponent-Telegram,  chairman  of  the 
Newspaperboy  Committee  of  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Managers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  urges  all  circulators  to  begin 
making  definite  plans  for  observance 
of  Newspaperboy  Day.  ’The  program 
this  year  is  again  based  upon  the 
sale  of  War  Bonds  and  Stamps  by 


newspaperboys.  “We  hope  that  those 
newspapers  who  are  selling  stamps 
will  use  the  week  ending  Oct.  2  to 
push  their  sales  to  new  heights,”  said 
Mr.  Lawson. 

In  addition  to  a  chairman  for  each 
state,  every  sectional  organization  in 
the  U.S.  is  cooperating  by  setting  up 
special  committees.  Once  again  ICMA 
award  a  plaque  to  the  circula¬ 
tion  manager  in  U.S.  or  Canada  who 
does  the  best  job  of  promoting  News¬ 
paperboy  Day.  In  addition,  Canada 
and  the  Interstate  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association  have  arranged  to 
present  plaques  for  the  outstanding 
job  done  among  their  memberships. 

Letters  have  been  written  to  the  48 
state  governors,  asking  them  to  pro¬ 
claim  Saturday,  Oct  2,  as  National 
Newspaperboy  Day.  In  Canada,  H.  B. 
Cowan,  Jr.,  Peterborough  (Ont)  Ex¬ 
aminer,  is  ^airman  of  the  stamp  sales 
drive  among  Canadian  newspapers. 


MORE  VICTORY  EDITIONS 

Although  consumption  of  newsprint 
had  previously  been  reduced  by  close 
editing,  restyling  of  headlines  and  va¬ 
rious  other  means,  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  American  on  Sept.  4  in¬ 
augurated  a  10-page  Victory  Edition 
to  be  published  on  Saturdays  for  the 
duration  of  the  newsprint  shortage. 
To  make  room  for  as  complete  cover¬ 
age  of  news  as  possible  in  the  Victory 
Edition,  a  number  of  features  were 
dropped  and  news  and  ads  moved  into 
three  columns  of  the  editorial  page. 
The  Republican,  morning  partner  of 
the  American,  will  publish  its  first 
Victory  Edition  Monday,  Sept.  13,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  same  practices  as  the 
American  to  conserve  space  and  news¬ 
print.  The  Sunday  Republican,  among 
other  conservation  measures,  will  re¬ 
duce  its  present  12-page  comics  sec¬ 
tion  to  eight.  It  will  use  the  same 
number  of  comics  but  in  smaller  sizes. 


Girl  Carriers  Successful 
GIRL  CARRIERS  are  performing  effi¬ 
cient  and  useful  service  for  the 
Kingston  (Ont.)  Whig -Standard,  ac¬ 
cording  to  word  received  from  Ralph 
Beatty  of  the  Whig-Standard  circula¬ 
tion  department.  With  many  Kingston 
carrier  boys  enlisting  for  active  ser¬ 
vice  or  working  in  war  industries,  the 
Whig-Standard  has  turned  to  girls  to 
fill  the  vacancies.  Out  of  a  total  of 
149  carriers,  including  city  and  coun¬ 
ty,  29  are  girls,  or  approximately  20%. 
The  girls  are  prompt  with  their  de¬ 
liveries  and  are  well  thought  of  by 
their  customers  and  the  newspaper. 

Emphasizes  Training 

CARL  C.  BYERS,  superintendent  of 

Parma  City  schools,  in  a  recent 
article  appearing  in  the  carriers’  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Cleveland  Press,  empha¬ 
sized  the  importance  of  carrier  train¬ 
ing  as  a  character  builder  for  later 
life.  He  stated  in  part: 

“Someone  has  said  to  a  boy,  ‘Don’t 
wait  until  you  are  a  man  to  be  great, 
why  not  be  a  great  boy?’  Press  car¬ 
riers  experience  some  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  foundation  stones  upon  which  a 
successful  life  is  built.  'They  acquire 
habits  of  work  and  a  sense  of  personal 
responsibility  which  will  prove  in¬ 
valuable  to  them  in  later  adult  life. 
Courtesy,  honesty,  industry,  punctu¬ 
ality,  respect,  trustworthiness,  etc.,  are 
among  the  essential  qualities  in  the 
development  that  is  in  tune  with  the 
democratic  way  of  thinking,  planning 
and  living.  .  .  . 

“The  press  is  to  be  commended  for 
presenting  their  carriers  with  an  edu¬ 
cation  program  which  is  indicative  of 
the  fine  spirit  and  cooperation  needed 
between  business  and  education.  The 
problem  is  mutual — the  preparation 
of  democratic  young  Americans  to  live 
for  America.” 


FREEZE  CIRCULATION 

Circulation  of  both  Scripps-Howard 
newspapers  at  Memphis,  Tenn. — Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  and  Press-Scimitar — 
has  been  “frozen”  because  of  govern¬ 
ment  orders  strictly  limiting  the 
amoimt  of  paper  and  with  one  ex¬ 
ception,  new  subscriptions  can  be 
started  only  as  replacements  of  sub¬ 
scriptions  discontinued.  The  one  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  freezing  is  that  these 
newspapers  may  be  started  to  persons 
in  service  outside  of  Memphis. 

FREEZES  CIRCULATION 

The  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser 
announced  Sept.  5  the  freezing  of  its 
circulation,  also  the  discontinuance  of 
accepting  returns  and  issuing  com¬ 
plimentary  copies. 


Fortune 

COVERS 

BUSINESS 


the  same  way  a  news¬ 
paper  covers  its  city  — 
by  assignments  to  its 
staff  of  63  editors, 


researchers,  writers 


CLINE 

PRESS  DRIVES 

ond 

CONTROL 

RmIs,  Tensions 
and  Pasters . . . 


CLINE  ELEC.  MFC.  CO 

Chicogo  211  West  Wacker  Dtive 
New  York  220  East  42nd  Street 
Son  Franctsco;  1st  Nat  l  Rank  Bldg 


83a3^  read 
the  ads  regularly,,, 

AGENCY  MEN  have  a  strong* 
ly  established  habit  of  reading 
Editor  &  Publisher’s  advertis¬ 
ing  pages.  This  high  reader- 
ship  of  83.3%  figure  of  a  single 
ad  from  a  field  survey  covering 
advertising  agency  E.  &  P. 
subscribers,  conducted  by 
.Charles  L.  Allen,  Assistant  Dean 
and  Director  of  Research, 
Medill  School  of  Journalism, 
Northwestern  University. 


OVER  AMERICA  people  today  arc 
XjL  asking  questions.  They  are  wondering 
about  the  kind  of  products  they  will  be  able 
to  buy  after  the  war. 


What  will  the  new  automobiles  belike?  Will 
synthetic  tires  really  outlast  our  cars?  What  new 
miracles  can  we  look  for  in  radio,  television, 
home  refrigeration  and  air  conditioning? 


But  you  don’t  have  to  wait  until  the  war  is 
over  to  enjoy  perfection  in  one  of  the  good 
things  of  life.  Today,  in  Schlitz,  you  arc  truly 
drinking  the  beer  of  tomorrow. 


Keeping  a  step  ahead  is  traditional  at  Schlitz. 
Those  well  informed  on  brewing  know  that 
for  nearly  loo  years  Schlitz  has  pioneered 
almost  every  major  advancement  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  brewing  art. 


And  most  important  of  all,  Schlitz  now 
brings  you  just  the  kiss  of  the  hops— all  of  the 
delicate  flavor,  none  of  the  bitterness.  That 
famous  flavor  found  only  in  Schlitz  tells  you 
that  you  don’t  have  to  wait  until  after  the  war 
to  enjoy  your  post-war  beer.  The  beer  of 
tomorrow  is  here  today! 


Invest  in  Liberty! 
BUY  WAR  BONDS 


Ceyyright  /<)4J^Jos,  Sthlitsu 
Brewing  C*.,  Milwauhe^  fVis, 


THE  BEER  THAT  MADE  MILWAUKEE  FAMOUS 

Breti^ed  svM  JUST  THE  k^SS  OF  THE  HOPS 


none  ^ the  bi/Ierness 


A6 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Advertisers  .  .  .  Advertising  Agencies 


continued  from  page  12 

radio  in  principal  eastern  cities  will  be 
released  soon  for  the  Graham  Co, 
packers  of  mixed  nuts  and  dried  vege¬ 
tables  under  the  name  Redbow.  Emil 
Mogul  Co.  handles  the  advertising  for 
the  company,  which  now  is  planning 
national  distribution. 

According  to  Ralph  Ostrove,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Paul  Stuart,  New  York  men’s 
store,  because  of  “highly  gratifying 
results  from  our  consistent  use  of 
newspaper  space,”  the  concern  is 
doubling  its  appropriation  for  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  A  series  of  43  ads 
to  appear  in  New  York  papers  be¬ 
tween  September  and  July  have  been 
scheduled  by  Gotham  Advertising  Co., 
the  agency. 

Coco-Cola  Co.  is  using  1,612  news¬ 
papers  in  1,379  cities  throughout  the 
country  for  1,420-line  ads  supporting 
the  Third  War  Loan  Drive.  The  ads, 
which  will  nm  the  week  of  Sept.  13 
tmder  the  signatures  of  individual 
bottling  companies,  are  replacing  the 
company’s  regular  product  advertis¬ 
ing.  D’Arcy  Advertising  Agency,  St. 
Louis,  handles  the  account. 

A  limited  list  of  newspapers  is  being 
used  on  Motorola,  a  product  of  Galvin 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago,  through 
Gourfain-Cobb  Co.,  Chicago  agency. 

ScHUTZ  Brewing  Co.,  Milwaukee,  is 
using  full  page  copy  in  a  list  of  news¬ 
papers  through  McJunkin  Advertising 
Co,  Chicago. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  Chicago, 
is  using  a  limited  number  of  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers  in  selected  spots 
for  color  comic  copy  on  Chrysler 
CoRP,  Detroit. 

L.  W.  Ramsey  Co.,  Chicago  agency, 
has  been  appointed  to  handle  the 
account  of  Vee  Bee  Co.,  Chicago,  mak¬ 
ers  of  VB  Hi-protein  Soy  Bean  Floiu:. 

Empire  Briar  Pipe  Co.,  a  subsidiary 
of  the  Continental  Briar  Pipe  Co., 
makers  of  Royal  Duke  Pipes,  an¬ 
nounces  its  first  advertising  campaign 
for  Emperor  Pipes,  featured  as  Amer¬ 
ica’s  foremost  quality  pipe.  The  cam¬ 
paign  includes  large-space,  color 
advertisements  in  such  national  maga¬ 
zines  as  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
Collier’s,  Newsweek  and  Esquire. 
Duane  Jones  Co.  is  the  agency. 

The  National  Broadcasting  Co.  has 
placed  its  advertising  account  with 
the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  Charles 
B.  Brown,  NBC  director  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  promotion,  announced  this 
week. 

The  advertising  of  McCall’s  Maga¬ 
zine  will  now  be  handled  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Advertising  Agency,  New  York. 
Donald  H.  Parsons,  vice-president  of 
Federal;  is  account  executive. 

H.  B.  LeQuatter,  Inc.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Meletio  Sea  Food  Co,  St. 
Louis,  to  direct  the  advertising  for 
Golden  Dipt,  new  prepared  ready 
breading.  Newspapers  and  trade  pub¬ 
lications  will  be  used. 

W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co.  is  beginning 
an  expanded  advertising  program  di¬ 
rected  entirely  to  the  post-war  period 
starting  this  fall  in  service  men’s  pub¬ 
lications.  Full  pages  in  leading  Ma¬ 
rine,  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Corps  pub¬ 
lications,  annoimcing  a  contest  for 
service  men  only  to  vote  for  the  kind 
of  shoe  style  they  will  want  after  the 
war  with  the  reasons  why.  Prizes  in 
$500,  $250,  $100  and  ten  $25  War  Bonds 
are  offered.  Advertising  schedules  call 
for  monthly  insertions  from  now 
through  December— when  the  contest 
will  end.  Advertising  counsel  for 
W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co.  is  Harold 
^Cabot  &  Co,  Inc.,  Boston. 

In  the  belief  that  heavy  buying  de¬ 
mands  in  many  fields  will  delay  the 
introduction  of  radically  new  prod¬ 


ucts  by  manufacturers  immediately 
following  the  end  of  the  war,  U.  S. 
Radiator  Corp.  has  launched  a  special 
advertising  program.  This  program, 
just  released  through  Brooke,  Smith, 
French  and  Dorrance,  Detroit  and 
New  York,  takes  the  form  of  “U.  S. 
Bulletins,”  appearing  monthly  in  a 
broad  list  of  specially  selected  publi¬ 
cations.  Tlieir  purpose  is  to  keep  the 
heating,  building  and  plumbing  in¬ 
dustries  posted  on  available  equip¬ 
ment  and  sui^lies  and  on  new  design 
and  construction  developments  as  they 
appear. 

Starting  this  month  W.  A.  Taylor  & 
Co.  will  launch  an  extensive  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  for  Valliant  California 
Wines.  Dominating  large  space  adver¬ 
tisements  in  four  colors  are  scheduled 
for  the  Sunday  magazine  sections  of 
ten  leading  newspapers  in  the  New 
England  and  Middle  Atlantic  States. 
“This  campaign,”  states  L.  Bonnafoux, 
vice-president  in  charge  of  sales  for 
the  company,  “represents  the  first  step 
in  a  comprehensive  program  to  ac¬ 
quaint  the  American  public  with  the 
choice  quality  of  Valliant  Wines  and 
to  assist  retail  stores  and  restaurants 
in  building  a  permanently  profitable 
business  on  them.”  Charles  W.  Hoyt 
Co.,  Inc.,  is  the  agency. 

Among  Advertising  Folk 

WIDMAN  BERTSCH,  deputy  chief  of 
the  War  Production  Board  Salvage 
Division,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  for¬ 
merly  account  executive  for  Chrysler 
Division,  Chrysler  Corp.,  with  Lee  An¬ 
derson  Advertising  Agency,  Detroit, 
has  resigned  to  join  Geyer,  Cornell  & 
Newell  Co.,  advertising  agency,  to 
work  on  Army  Air  Corp  recruiting 
advertising. 

Harold  F.  Douglas  has  joined  the 
staff  0{f  Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.,  in  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  capacity,  effective  immediately. 
For  the  past  thirteen  years,  Mr.  Doug¬ 
las  has  been  an  advertising  associate 
of  Arthur  Kudner.  Prior  to  going  into 
the  agency  field,  he  spent  15  years 
with  the  Curtis  I^blishing  Co.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  serving  in  its  circulation  and 
sales  divisions. 

Don  Francisco,  former  president  of 
Lord  &  Thomas,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  director  in  the  Office  of  Co¬ 
ordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs  in 
Washington,  Nelson  Rockefeller,  head 
of  the  office,  announced  recently.  Mr. 
Francisco  will  retain  his  place  as  di¬ 
rector  of  the  agency’s  radio  division 
and  as  associate  director  of  its  infor¬ 
mation  department. 

William  K.  Ziegfeld  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  vice-president  in  charge  of 
copy  in  the  Chicago  office  of  Young  & 
Rubicam.  Mr.  Ziegfeld  has  been  head 
of  the  Chicago  copy  staff  since  Decem¬ 
ber.  1941,  and  prior  to  joining  Young 
&  Rubicam,  he  was  copy  director  of 
the  Ralph  Jones  Co.,  Cincinnati,  for 
five  years. 

Robert  E.  Johnson,  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  publicity  for  United  Air 
Lines,  has  b^n  given  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  to  accept  a  commission  as  lieu¬ 
tenant  (j.g.)  in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Re¬ 
serve.  He  has  reported  to  Quonset 
Point,  Rhode  Island,  for  training  as  an 
aviation  officer.  Harold  Crary,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  traffic  for 
United,  will  actively  supervise  the  ad¬ 
vertising  and  publicity  activities  of  the 
company  during  Lt.  Johnson’s  ab¬ 
sence. 

Karl  Knife,  for  over  five  years  di¬ 
rector  of  sales  and  publicity  for  the 
John  Wanamaker  Stores  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  New  York,  announced  his 
resignation,  effective  Oct.  1.  His  fu¬ 
ture  plans  have  not  been  announced. 
Samuel  E.  Hunsacker  has  joined  the 


copy  department  of  N.  W.  Ayer  ft 
Son,  Inc. 

Larry  W.  Lane  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Pacific  Advertising  Association. 
Others  named  to  the  board  are  Al¬ 
fred  Eames,  president,  California 
Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco;  Harold 
Wendall,  president  of  Lippmann- 
Wolfe,  Portland;  Francis  McLaughlin, 
president,  Puget  Sound  Power  and 
Light  Co.,  Seattle;  J.  F.  Fitzpatrick, 
publisher.  Salt  Lake  (Utah)  Tribune 
Telegram;  and  Don  Belding,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  Foote,  Cone  & 
Belding.  Howard  Willoughby,  vice- 
president  of  Foster  &  Kleiser,  has 
been  appointed  chairman  of  the 
finance  committee. 

James  A.  Richardson  has  joined 
Buchanan  ft  Company,  San  Francisco 
staff.  Richardson  was  formerly  vice- 
president  of  Knollin  Advertising 
Agency  in  that  city. 

Richard  A.  Berggren,  copywriter 
with  Garfield  ft  Guild,  San  fYanciso, 
has  been  appointed  account  executive. 

Miss  Eda  Florian  has  joined  the 
copy  staff  of  Gerth-Pacific,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  She  was  formerly  a  copywriter 
in  the  advertising  department  of  Hale 
Bros.,  store  in  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Latham  Ovens,  formerly  script  chief 
of  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  has  been 
named  head  of  the  radio  script  divi¬ 
sion  of  Donahue  &  Coe,  Inc. 

Joseph  Burland,  for  11  years  media 
director  of  Kelly  Nason,  Inc.,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  similar  position  with  Lam- 
l}ert  &  Feasley,  Inc. 

Theodore  P.  Seymour  has  been 
elected  director  of  World  Wide  Ad¬ 
vertising  Corp. 

C.  H.  COTTINGTON  was  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  radio  director  of  Erwin, 
Wasey  &  Co. 

J.  A.  McNally  has  resigned  as  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice-president  and  director  of 
the  Albert  P.  Hill  Co.,  Inc.,  to  join  the 
staff  of  Ketchum,  MacLeod  and  Grove, 
Inc.,  Pittsburgh  agencies. 

Shirley  Woodell,  accoimt  executive 
in  McCann-Erickson’s  foreign  depart¬ 
ment,  leaves  Sept.  14  on  a  nine  weeks 
survey  trip  covering  key  cities  in 
Mexico,  Central  America,  the  West 
Indies,  and  the  northwest  coasts  of 
South  America. 

Edward  R.  Beach  was  named  sec¬ 
retary  and  treasurer,  and  Charles 
Clifford  and  Henry  O.  Pattison,  Jr., 
were  elected  vice-presidents,  of  Ben¬ 
ton  &  Bowles,  Inc.,  at  a  recent  board 
meeting.  Mr.  Beach  who  came  to 
Benton  &  Bowles  last  February  from 
Procter  &  Gamble,  has  been  func¬ 
tioning  to  date  as  assistant  to  the  pres¬ 
ident.  Mr.  Pattison  began  present 
work  in  the  copy  department  late  in 
1942,  having  spent  the  previous  ten 
years  with  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co., 
and  Mr.  Clifford,  who  came  in  1940, 
was  formerly  copy  chief  at  Brown 
and  Thomas  and  H.  W.  Kastor  ft  Sons. 

Paul  Terry,  formerly  with  the  Goff 
Advertising  Agency,  Tacoma,  Wash., 
and  more  recently  continuity  director 
and  special  events  chief  for  Radio  Sta¬ 
tion  KTBI  of  the  same  city,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  position  as  account  execu¬ 
tive  on  the  San  Diego  staff  of  the 
Barnes  Chase  Co.,  San  Diego  and  Los 
Angeles. 

BACK  bond’ DRIVE 

New  York  newspapers  Sept.  9  car¬ 
ried  the  greatest  concerted  advertis¬ 
ing  program  the  city’s  retailers  have 
ever  staged.  The  leading  100  metro¬ 
politan  stores  devoted  their  entire 
space  to  the  support  of  the  Third  War 
I^an  drive,  displaying  messages  from 
the  leading  newspaper  analysts  and 
editorialists.  Similar  concentrated  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  drive  will  be  repeated 
each  Thursday  of  the  month  for  an 
estimated  total  of  400.000  lines. 


Ads  in  Mot  Form  lor 
Men's  Clothing  Stores 

Thomas  Jefferson  Twentyman,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  Hart  Schaffner  & 
Marx,  Chicago,  has  been  an  advertis¬ 
ing  and  sales  promotion  manager  of 
department  stores  long  enough  to 
know  that  newspaper  advertising  can 
be  tailored  to  meet  every  need  that 
may  arise  among  retailers. 

Recently,  a  men’s  clothing  merchant 
came  to  Mr.  Twentyman  with  problem 
of  what  to  do  to  attract  patronage  from 
men  who  have  moved  into  the  com¬ 
munity  in  connection  with  war  indus¬ 
tries.  The  retailer  pointed  out  that 
many  strangers  were  located  in  the 
community  and  there  should  be  some 
means  of  appealing  directly  to  them. 

Mr.  Twentyman  suggested  a  series 
of  ads  in  the  local  newspaper,  with  a 
special  message  to  newcomers.  The 
theme  of  the  advertising  is  contained 
in  the  first  ad,  with  the  heading: 

“Oh,  no,  YOU’RE  NO  STRANGER 
here.  .  .  wherever  you’re  from.” 

The  copy  goes  on  to  say:  “Now, 
what  makes  us  say  that?  Frankly,  we 
have  every  reason  in  the  world  to  say 
it  .  .  .  because,  even  though  you  don’t 
know  us  at  the  moment,  you  do  know 
Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx  clothes.  Stet¬ 
son  hats  and  Florsheim  shoes.  They 
are  the  same  the  nation  over  .  ,  .  im- 
changeable  in  quality  .  .  .  incompara¬ 
ble  in  styling.  ’They’ll  greet  you  here. 
Through  them  you  and  we  will  meet 
and  get  to  know  each  other.  So  we 
repeat:  ‘You’re  no  stranger  here  .  .  . 
wherever  you’re  from!’  ” 

The  soundness  of  this  approach  to 
newcomers,  through  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  has  already  been  proven 
and,  as  a  result.  Mr.  Twentyman  is 
having  the  series  of  ads  prepared  in 
mat  form  for  use  among  other  men’s 
clothing  stores.  A  series  of  teaser  ads, 
using  the  catch-line  “You’re  no  strang¬ 
er  here,”  precedes  the  complete  mes¬ 
sage. 

200  Plan  Bond  Ads 
In  New  York  Papers 

The  advertising  campaign  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  Third  War  Loan  in  New 
York,  which  began  Sept.  9,  is  believed 
to  be  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  city,  according  to  Arthur 
DeBebian,  second  vice-president  of 
the  Chase  National  Bank  and  general 
chairman  of  the  advertising  division  of 
the  New  York  War  Finance  Commit¬ 
tee. 

“About  200  national  and  local  ad¬ 
vertisers  have  already  scheduled  space 
in  newspapers  of  this  city,”  stated  Mr. 
DeBebian.  “Individual  appropriations 
for  this  purpose  range  between  $250  to 
$28,000  and  call  for  a  total  expenditure 
of  $600,000  in  newspaper  space  alone.’' 

In  addition  to  the  industrial  con¬ 
cerns,  banks,  restaurants,  and  trans¬ 
portation  and  commimication  compa¬ 
nies  listed,  retail  establishments  are 
also  using  a  large  amount  of  space, 
concentrating  it  on  the  four  Thurs¬ 
days  during  the  drive.  Also,  business 
firms  have  contributed  1,600  24-sheet 
posters  in  the  five  boroughs  at  an  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  $50,000. 

“A  series  of  38  carefully  planned  ad¬ 
vertisements,  ranging  in  size  from  400 
lines  to  full  pages,  were  prepared  at 
no  cost  to  the  United  States  Treasur> 
by  three  agencies  of  the  War  Ad¬ 
vertising  Council.  Albert  Frank- 
Guenther  Law,  Inc.,  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan, 
and  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  in  al! 
of  which  the  invasion  theme  is 
stressed,”  said  Mr.  DeBebian.  Mats  of 
these  ads  are  available  to  any  adver¬ 
tiser,  but  many  prepared  their  own. 

Quentin  I.  Smith,  technical  assistant 
to  the  Advertising  Committee,  is 
scheduling  the  advertising. 
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a  world  scoop  by 

FREDERICK  KUH 


Frederick  Kuh,  head  of  The  Sun’s  London  Bureau, 
predicted  on  Saturday,  September  4th  that  Italy  would 
surrender  within  a  week.  Just  four  days  later,  on 
September  8th,  General  Eisenhower  announced  rhe 
unconditional  surrender  of  Italy. 

Once  more  this  Sun  correspondent  proves  himself 
a  scooper-dooper. 


This  is  but  one  of  a  long  list  of  Kuh  cues  that 
came  true! 

It’s  one  of  many  exclusive  stories  based  on  inside 
dope  that  The  Sun  has  recently  published. 

Such  editorial  alertness,  prescience  and  accuracy  is 
one  more  reason  why  The  Chicago  Sun  commands 
the  respect  of  its  hundreds  of  thousands  of  readers. 


Till 


CHICAGO'S  MORNING  TRUTHpaper 


ROOTS  OF  THE  REPUBLIC 


^  One  hundred  and  sixty-seven  years 
ago  earnest  seekers  for  the  right  planted  here 
the  seed  of  a  new  kind  of  nation.  A  nation  in 
which  government  is  by  the  people  themselves. 
It  was  the  devout  conviction  of  these  earnest 
men  that  beings  cast  in  His  image  are  endowed 
with  certain  inalienable  rights.  And  that  the 
group  judgment  of  His  creatures  is  more  ade¬ 
quate  for  wise  government  than  are  the  minds 
of  any  individuals  among  them.  The  sus¬ 
taining  roots  of  this  tree  are  Freedom  of  Speech, 
of  Religion,  and  the  Press.  From  the  time  the 
first  slender  stem  emerged  upward,  until  now 


that  a  great  tree  reaches  its  branches  in  maj¬ 
esty  toward  the  sky,  these  freedoms  have  fed 
the  growing  nation  with  nourishing  education. 
^  Enlightenment  has  produced  flourishing 
branches... invention,  progress  in  the  sciences, 
the  arts,  and  in  public  health.  With  these  have 
come  rising  standards  of  living,  and  expanding 
opportunities  for  all.  ^  Great  trees  grow  only 
slowly.  There  are  no  short  cuts.  While  these  free¬ 
doms  continue  their  process  of  making  avail¬ 
able  knowledge  and  understanding  for  all,  the 
tree  that  is  this  nation  will  in  each  generation 
reach  ever  higher  toward  the  heavens  above. 
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First  AN  PA  Meeting  by  Mail  Reported 

Mechanical  Commitee  Issues  Questions  and  Answers 
Covering  "Sessions"  on  Wartime  Engraving  Problems 


THE  American  Newspaper  Publishers 

Association  last  month  issued  the 
first  section — a  “session”  on  engraving 
problems — of  the  report  of  the  Me- 
dianical  Conference  by  Mail  which 
has  been  substituted  for  the  annual 
Mechanical  Conference  scheduled  to 
be  held  in  Cleveland,  but  which  was 
cancelled  because  of  wartime  condi¬ 
tions. 

The  report  was  prepared  by  Maurice 
A  Hagan,  engraving  superintendent, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  and  Elmer  O. 
Aslinger,  mechanical  superintendent, 
Greensboro  (N.  C.)  News  &  Record, 
who  acted  as  a  sub-committee  as¬ 
signed  the  task  by  the  ANPA  Me¬ 
chanical  Conunittee. 

All  Topics  Cevorod 

Thin  zinc,  chemicals,  plastic  plates, 
rush  cuts,  care  of  lenses,  repairs  and 
replacements,  conservation  of  mate¬ 
rial  the  Kromolite  process  and  two 
gadgets  from  the  Denver  Post  are 
included  in  the  report,  in  addition  to 
a  description  of  a  solution  for  marking 
tine  cuts  and  an  explanation  of  a 
method  for  revamping  steel  bases  of 
cuts. 

On  the  subject  of  thin  zinc,  here  are 
some  of  the  questions  that  elicited  re¬ 
plies; 

Q.  Wlien  routine  thin  zinc  (.049  or  .032) 
what  has  been  done  in  regard  to  fuzzing  of 
the  underpacking? 

A.  There  has  been  a  marked  decrease  in 
the  amount  of  fuzzing  because  of  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  boards  now  sold  by  all  manu¬ 
facturers.  Router  bit  manufacturers  can  ad- 
vim  as  to  the  proper  bits  to  use  for  this  type 
of  work. 

Q.  What  has  been  done  to  prevent  dulling 
of  router  bits  because  of  cutting  into  tlie  un¬ 
derlay  when  cutting  apart  or  “jumping  out” 
ads? 

A.  By  not  routing  the  entire  flat  with  a 
clogged  bit.  Remove  the  bit  occasionally  and 
rub  the  glue  off  the  end  with  a  fine  emery 
stone.  This  prevents  burning  the  tools. 

Q.  Is  anyone  backing-up  this  thin  zinc  with 
stereotype  metal  and  routing  into  the  base  to 
let  more  depth? 

A.  Three  engravers  report  using  .032  metal 
for  line  work  and  routing  into  the  base  for 
extra  depth,  with  good  results. 

Q.  Is  anyone  doing  line  and  comhination 
work  on  .032  zinc? 

A.  Twelve  newspapers  report  the  use  of 
.032  metal  for  line  and  comhination  work, 
with  good  results. 

Sow  Permitted  on  Zinc 

Q.  How  can  .032  or  .049  zinm,  if  it  is  pow¬ 
dered,  be  burned-in  without  showing  hot  siiots? 

A.  Caution  must  be  taken  when  burning- 
in  this  thinner  metal.  It  is  advisable  to  first 
reduce  the  gas  flame,  and  the  etcher  should 
keep  the  plate  in  motion  continuously  while 
burning-in,  because  some  places  on  the  stove 
are  hotter  than  others,  and  these  will  cause 
hot  spots.  It  is  suggested  that  the  etcher  as¬ 
certain  for  himself,  with  the  equipment  he 
bas  to  work  with,  how  high  the  flame  should 
be  and  how  long  he  should  bum-in  and  how 
much  he  should  keep  the  plate  in  motion. 

Q.  Can  .032  or  .049  zinc  be  cut  with  a 
circular  saw? 

A.  Yes,  a  circular  saw  can  be  used  with 
•032  metal.  In  order  to  keep  the  saw  from 
bending  the  plate,  lower  the  blade  until  it 
just  barely  cuts  through  the  zinc.  Keep  the 


blade  so  low  that,  as  sawing  takes  place,  a 
wire  of  zinc  curls  just  above  the  blade.  A 
circular  saw  can  be  purchased  through  Chi¬ 
cago  Sharp  Tool  Co.,  Chicago.  This  saw  is 
very  thin  and  has  only  a  slight  set.  Keep 
saws  sharp. 

Q.  What  glue  or  paste  is  being  used 
successfully  Yo  attach  .032  or  .049  zinc 
to  a  metal  base? 

A.  Among  the  adhesives  reported 
as  being  used  are:  Plate-Tak;  double- 
coated  scotch  tape  made  by  Minnesota 
Mining  &  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.; 
Booth’s  Zink  Cut  Cement,  made  by 
E.  A.  Booth  Rubber  Co.,  Cleveland 
Ohio;  Zincut  Adhesive,  sold  by  Uni¬ 
versity  Laboratories,  3197  E.  Twelfth 
St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Nashua  double- 
gummed  paper  tape,  sold  by  American 
Publishers  Supply,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Q.  Is  there  much,  if  any,  increase 
in  production  time  because  of  using 
.032  or  .049  zinc?  If  so,  how  much? 

A.  Replies  to  this  question  cover  a 
wide  range  of  opinion.  The  time  va¬ 
ried  from  20%  more  time  to  20%  less 
time.  But,  as  operators  became  more 
experienced  wiA  the  thinner  metal, 
the  time  element  changed.  About  5% 
is  the  average  increase  in  production 
time. 

Q.  Have  plates  been  successfully  made  on 
.049  zinc  for  comic  or  r.o.p.  color?  Does  it 
hold  register? 

A.  Nine  report  that  they  have  no  trouble 
with  .049  in  holding  register  on  color,  and 
three  report  they  have  had  trouble.  This 
trouble  may  be  overcome  by  allowing  plates 


to  cool  on  a  metal  or  stone  slab,  rather  than 
by  the  water-cooling  method. 

Q.  Is  more  time  consumed  in  routing  .049 
than  .065  zinc? 

A.  More  care  is  required,  but  routing 
time  is  the  same. 

No  Shortage  at  Chemicals 

Along  with  its  department  on  chem¬ 
icals,  the  ANPA  Bulletin  which  con¬ 
tained  the  engraving  report  pointed 
out  that  since  the  last  ANPA  Mechan¬ 
ical  Conference,  held  in  June,  1942, 
there  has  been  very  little  change  in 
the  chemical  sui^ly  situation. 

“Temporary  shortages  of  some  items 
have  appear^  at  times,”  the  Bulletin 
stated,  “but  these  shortages  have 
never  been  serious  enough  to  cause 
any  newspaper  or  commercial  photo¬ 
engraving  plant  to  actually  cease  pro¬ 
duction. 

“The  problem  of  transportation,  es¬ 
pecially  to  those  plants  situated  at 
some  distance  from  the  source  of  sup- 
py,  is  a  serious  problem,  and  engrav¬ 
ers  should  anticipate  ^eir  require¬ 
ments  for  chemiesds  and  supplies  far 
enough  in  advance  to  take  care  of  any 
delay  in  deliveries.” 

SehstHetes  Listed 

Here  are  typical  questions  and  an¬ 
swers  on  chemicals,  as  carried  in  the 
Bulletin: 

Q.  What  Mibstitute  chemicals  are  you 
using?  With  what  results? 

A.  Tollac  and  P.  &  J.  Engravers  Plate 
Cleaner  are  being  used  in  place  of  benzol. 


Proper  Analysis  of  Cost  in  Making 
Engravings  Is  Considered  Imporlant 

By  W.  B.  LAWRENCE.  CPA 

Diraeter,  Cost,  Aeeeaatiaq  A  Statistical  Dapt.. 

Amaricaa  Phete-Eaqravars  Asseciatiea 


ONE  OF  THE  MOST  vigorously  dis¬ 
cussed  and  least  settled  questions 
that  arises  whenever  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  get  together  concerns  the  cost 
of  making  cuts  for  newspaper  pur¬ 
poses  in  a  newspaper  engraving  plant. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  read  the  re¬ 
ports  of  such  gatherings  to  see  how 
widely  opinions  differ  and  what  vari¬ 
ances  there  are  in  ideas  about  the 
cost  of  illustrations.  Yet  the  question 
is  an  important  one,  not  necessarily 
because  it  deals  with  a  matter  of  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents,  but  because  it  is  ac¬ 
cessory  to  a  much  more  important 
matter,  namely,  the  continued  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  newspaper  publishing 
business  and  the  maintenance  and  ex¬ 
tension  of  its  influence  with  the  pub¬ 
lic. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  live  in 
a  picture-conscious  age.  The  movies 
have  for  years  been  training  the  pop¬ 


ular  mind  along  pictorial  lines.  The 
rapid  spread  of  the  candid  camera 
craze  and  the  wide  extension  of  the 
amateiu-  photography  hobby  show 
that  our  people  want  and  like  pictures. 
The  rapid  development  of  the  photo¬ 
engraving  art  has  extended  facilities 
for  pictorial  illustration  into  the 
graphic  arts  and  added  to  the  interest 
in  pictures.  The  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing  industry,  with  picture  supple¬ 
ments,  picture  tabloids,  and  news  and 
sports  illustrations,  has  fanned  the 
public  interest  in  pictures  to  a  white 
heat.  Under  the  circumstances  it  is 
perfectly  natural  that  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  should  be  vividly  aware  of  the 
power  of  pictures  as  a  news  element 
and  should  be  desirous  of  making  the 
fullest  use  of  that  power. 

The  problem  is  how  to  make  pic¬ 
tures  a  contributing  factor  to  newspa- 
(Continued  on  page  54) 


62G  Race  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Solvasoi 
for  plate  cleaning  is  sold  hy  Howard  Oil  Co., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Other  substitutes  for  benzol  which  have 
come  to  the  attention  of  the  ANPA  are: 
(Chemical  Plate  Cleaner,  sold  by  Chemco  Photo- 
products  Co.;  Delgass  Solvene,  marketed  by 
Harold  M.  Pitman  Co.;  Martin’s  601  Wash 
Thinner,  a  product  of  SUndard  Color  & 
Chemical  Co.,  New  York  City.  It  is  said  that 
the  last  one  named  is  about  as  inflammable  as 
alcohol. 

Q.  Is  any  chemical  or  solution  other  than 
nitric  acid  being  used  for  etching  zinc?  If 
so,  give  details. 

A.  None  is  being  used  with  any  good  re¬ 
sults.  There  are  a  few  formulas,  but  we  hesi¬ 
tate  to  give  any.  The  etcher  should  be  sure 
that  his  machine  will  stand  these  formulas 
because,  although  they  may  not  attack  stone¬ 
ware,  they  may  etch  metal  parts  of  some  ma¬ 
chines. 

Q.  Wliat  savings  in  nitric  acid  have  you 
been  alile  to  achieve,  and  how? 

A.  One  oflice  reports  that  a  saving  in 
nitric  acid  has  been  effected  by  keying  all 
baths  to  denote  the  number  of  plates  etched 
therein.  This  is  to  prevent  oncoming  shifts 
from  emptying  baths  from  which  the  noxi- 
mum  number  of  plates  has  not  been  obtained. 
Others  report  that,  by  using  one  machine  for 
last-bite  plates  and  adding  a  little  fresh  acid 
for  every  four  or  five  plates  etc^d,  it  is 
possible  to  keep  clean  baths  for  halftones  and 
first-bite  plates.  Another  oflice  reports  the 
use  of  a  plastic  coil  in  the  bottom  of  the 
etching  machine  with  cold  water  running 
through  to  keep  the  acid  cool.  An  appreciable 
saving  of  nitric  acid  has  been  effected  by  these 
cold-water  coils. 

Plastic  Plates  DIseassed 

0-  Is  there  any  chemical  or  supply  which 
you  need  but  cannot  get  at  this  time? 

A.  No.  The  availability  of  chemicals  at 
present  is  good.  No  one  reports  any  trouble 
in  obtaining  nitric  acid  thus  far  in  1943. 

Only  one  question  referring  to  plas¬ 
tic  plates  is  carried  in  the  Bulletin. 
The  Q.  and  A.: 

Q.  It  has  been  reported  that  etch¬ 
ing  has  been  done  on  a  plastic  plate. 
Give  any  information  you  can  on  the 
subject. 

A.  Etching  has  been  reportedly 
done  on  plastic  plates,  but  that  which 
etches  the  plastic  also  etches  the  top 
off  the  plate.  This  is  still  in  the  ex¬ 
perimental  stage. 

On  rush  cuts,  the  question  was 
asked;  “How  many  engraving  rooms 
are  able  to  cope  with  the  rush-cut 
habit,  which  does  not  permit  the  cut 
to  go  through  on  the  regular  flat?  Has 
ai^ne  done  anything  to  prevent  this? 

The  answer  was:  “Maintained 

deadlines  for  each  edition  and  close 
cooperation  with  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  eliminate  a  large  percent¬ 
age  of  rush  cuts  and  small  flats.” 

“Have  you  encountered  any  trouble 
in  getting  repairs  or  replacement 
parts?”,  brought  forth  this  reply;  “On 
the  whole,  no.  Cases  where  parts  or 
replacements  could  not  be  obtained 
are  very  true.” 

Under  conservation  of  materials,  the 
subcommittee  asked:  “What  outstand- 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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Conservation  of  Materials  Urged, 

No  Relief  by  WPB  Seen 

Northwest  Mechanical  Conference  Hears  Leon  Link 
Speak — F.  C.  Hudson  Discusses  Newsprint 


CONSERVATION  OF  VITAL  ma¬ 
terials  required  for  the  production 
of  the  nation’s  newspapers  should  be 
stressed  all  the  way  down  the  line 
through  the  indvistry,  but  in  the  last 
analysis,  the  responsibility  for  this 
rests  on  the  mechanical  men. 

This  is  the  opinion  of  Leon  A.  Link, 
mechanical  consultant  of  the  news¬ 
paper  section,  printing  and  publishing 
division,  of  the  War  Production  Board, 
whose  address  was  a  highlight  of  the 
second  annual  Northwest  Newspaper 
Mechanical  Conference  held  in  Min¬ 
neapolis  Aug.  21  and  22. 

More  than  200  delegates,  represent¬ 
ing  newspapers  in  Minnesota,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Montana,  Iowa, 
Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Ohio,  Missouri  and  Tennessee  at¬ 
tend^  the  sessions,  which  were  de¬ 
voted  to  a  study  of  war  problems  per¬ 
taining  to  newspaper  production. 

No  flolfof  Is  Sooo 

Link’s  comments,  like  those  of  other 
speakers,  contained  no  hint  of  any 
immediate  relief  for  current  mechan¬ 
ical  and  production  problems.  In  fact, 
he  stressed  the  theme  which  threaded 
through  the  entire  conference,  that 
matters  will  grow  progressively 
“tighter”  before  they  can  become  less 
stringent,  and  that  meanwhile,  it  is 
vital  that  every  means  of  conservation 
be  stressed  to  avert  any  possible 
breakdown  within  the  industry. 

The  very  materials  which  have 
helped  the  American  printing  industry 
produce  the  words  which  have  helped 
spread  the  ideals  for  which  this  nation 
is  now  engaged  in  war  are  today  be¬ 
ing  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of 
fighting  equiment.  Link  emphasized. 

“The  W&r  Production  Board  is  not 
going  to  curtail  materials  for  civilian 
supply  any  more  than  seems  neces¬ 
sary,”  he  said,  “but  whatever  cur¬ 
tailment  is  necessary  will  be  made.” 
He  added,  therefore,  that  “every  man 
and  woman,  boy  and  girl,  employed  in 
or  operating  a  printing  plant  should 
interest  himself  in  the  importance  of 
conservation.” 

Three  principal  contributing  factors 
in  the  newsprint  i}aper  situation.  Link 
asserted,  are:  (1)  Shortage  of  man¬ 
power  in  the  Canadian  woods;  (2)  use 
of  wood  pulp  in  manufacture  of  mu¬ 
nitions  and  other  important  war  sup¬ 
plies  and  (3)  “the  fact  that  many 
newspaper  publishers  have  hoped  the 
other  fellow  would  make  the  saving, 
while  they  continued  business  as  usual 
lind  in  many  cases  better  than  usual.” 

The  speaker  said  many  newspapers 
have  enjoyed  a  considerable  increase 
in  advertising  and  circulation,  fur¬ 
ther  tightening  the  situation. 

As  a  result,  “all  evidence  points  to 
a  diminishing  supply  of  paper.”  The 
newspaper  that  makes  plans  now, 
with  this  situation  in  mind,  will  do  a 
better  job  meeting  any  future  reduc¬ 
tion  in  quota,  he  suggested. 

Offcar  Centarvoflea  MaotarM 

Other  conservation  measure  outlined 
by  Link  included  “a  good  job  of  fire 
prevention”  for  all  obvious  reasons, 
as  well  as  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
leplacing  equipment,  and  “a  first  class 
job  of  maintaining  electrical  equip¬ 
ment”  with  periodical  plant-wide  in¬ 
spections. 

The  situation  respecting  newsprint 
was  stressed  also  by  F.  C.  Hudson,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  newspaper  engineering 
department,  Intematicnal  Printing 
Pressmen  and  Assistants’  union.  He 
suggested  an  experiment  in  reducing 


the  slug  on  body  type,  setting  the 
type  with  the  slug  the  same  width  as 
the  type,  and  eliminating  the  extra- 
half-point  or  point  around  most  body 
types. 

Hudson  also  suggested  color  comic 
offer  a  wide  field  for  savings,  as  most 
of  them  have  much  wider  margins 
than  regular  newspapers.  Any  me¬ 
chanical  changes  on  the  presses  would 
be  compensated  for  in  the  amount  of 
paper  saved. 

“Considerable  linage  is  lost  by  pages 
not  being  made  up  to  the  full  length 
the  presses  will  take,”  he  went  on.  He 
pointed  out  further  that  leading  out 
Page  One  by  hand,  while  adding  some¬ 
thing  in  appearance,  is  costly  both  in 
labor  and  space. 

“Within  recent  months,”  he  said, 
“a  large  number  of  newspapers  with 
a  makeup  of  8  columns,  12  ems,  have 
adopted  smaller  width  rolls.  There  is 
no  reason  why  a  4-plate-width  ma¬ 
chine  cannot  go  to  66-inch  wide,  or  a 
two-plate-wide  machine  to  33%-inch 
and  3314-widths.  ...  Of  course,  the 
first  step  is  adoption  of  3-  or  4-point 
rules  and  accurately  determining  the 
amount  of  shrinkage  necessary  to 
turn  down  the  center  clips  and  rings 
or  change  the  bevel  on  the  clips  and 
rings.  .  .  . 

Cheek  Wefgkl  of  Paper 

“A  saving  could  be  made  by  a  care¬ 
ful  check  to  make  sure  the  mills  are 
making  their  tonnage  in  32  pound  and 
not  varying  on  the  high  side.  ...  A 
publisher  constantly  receiving  paper 
which  is  overweight  and  averages  33 
pounds  is  getting  3%  less  copies  from 
his  tonnage  than  he  should  be  getting. 
The  only  way  to  check  the  weight  ac¬ 
curately  is  in  the  pressroom,  not  by 
sample  test,  but  through  some  posi¬ 
tive  proddction  method  which  would 
indicate  the  over-all  basic  weight  pic¬ 
ture  for  a  definite  period.” 

Hudson  offered  the  following  chart 
as  helpful  in  determining  the  actual 
copies  that  should  be  produced  from 
newsprint  rolls.  Weights  given  are 
for  newsprint  only  and  do  not  include 
the  core: 

Figures  in  the  above  table  are  cal¬ 


Nawly  •lactad  o.fficart  of  fho  Northwotf  Nowipapar  Machanical  Confaranca.  Fronf 
row,  iaft  to  riqht,  ara  Al  Rotana,  St.  Paul  Diipatch-Pionaar  Prats  machanical  tuparin- 
tandant,  prasidant;  Vernon  Ecli,  instructor  at  Dunwoody  Industrial  Institute,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  sacratary-traasurar;  Joseph  Hick,  hand  machinist  for  the  St.  Cloud  (Minn.) 
Timas,  first  vica-prasidant.  Back  row;  Bill  Brown,  mechanical  suparintandant  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  Journal,  second  vica-prasidant;  Gaorga  Curie,  head  machinist  of  the 
Minneapolis  Timas;  and  David  Curridan,  engraving  suparintandant  of  the  Minnaapolii 
Star  Journal  and  Tribune,  outgoing  prasidant. 


helpful  to  the  manufacturer.” 

Manpower,  which  rates  as  the  second 
major  problem  of  newspaper  mechan¬ 
ical  department  along  with  supplies, 
was  discussed  by  Frank  M.  Rarig,  Jr., 
regional  director  of  the  War  Man¬ 
power  Commission,  who  explained 
WMC’s  functions  in  employment 
stabilization.  Without  legislative  au¬ 
thority  to  date,  WMC  operates  through 
“compulsory  voluntary  controls”  in 
making  it  difficult  for  a  man  to  move 
from  one  job  to  another  when  the 
question  of  essentiality  is  involved. 

Rarig  offered  a  hopeful  note  for  the 
Minnesota  lumbering  and  pulpwood 
industry,  in  which  manpower  is  cur¬ 
rently  35  to  40%  below  normal.  “We 
are  going  to  try  to  move  manpower 
from  Minnesota  mines  and  harvest 
fields  to  the  woods”  this  fall,  he 
promised. 

The  conference  program  included 
panel  discussions  on  problems  relat¬ 
ing  specifically  to  composing  room, 
press  room,  stereotype  and  main¬ 
tenance,  linecasting  machines  and 
photo  engraving.  In  the  last-men¬ 
tioned  panel,  considerable  discussion 
was  devoted  to  the  engraving  of  thin- 
gauge  zinc  and  scum  on  cold  top 
prints. 

Engravers  who  back  up  18  and  21- 
gauge  zinc  with  pressed  paper  back¬ 


THEORETICAL  WEIGHT  AND  LENGTH  OF  WEB  OF  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS 
Bated  on:  Batit  Weight,  32  Pounds;  Tkicknett  of  Sheet:  .0032" 


Diam. 

Diam. 

Diam. 

Diam. 

Diam. 

36" 

37" 

38" 

39" 

40" 

66*4”  Weight  of  Roll. . 

.  1,547 

1,636 

1,726 

1,819 

1,915 

67"  Weight  of  Roll . 

.  1,559 

1,648 

1,739 

1,833 

1,930 

67 W  Weight  of  Roll. . 

.  1,571 

1,660 

1,752 

1,847 

1,944 

68"  Weight  of  Roll _ 

.  1,582  1,673-  1,765 

Numbar  of  B-Faga  Papari 

1,860 

1,958 

Cut-off  21*4"  . 

.  14,611 

15,446 

16,300 

17,180 

18,084 

Cut-off  22%"  . 

.  13,809 

14,598 

15,405 

16,236 

17,090 

Cut-off  23  9/16"  . 

.  13,332 

14,094 

14,874 

15,676 

16,500 

Lineal  Feet  in  Roll . . . , 

.  26,179 

27,675 

29,205 

30,780 

32,400 

culations  based  on  positive  conditions, 
which  vary  considerably  in  actual 
newsprint  production.  The  weight  of 
rolls,  as  well  as  length  of  the  web  are 
affected  by  basic  weight,  thickness  of 
the  sheet,  moisture  content,  tightness 
of  winding,  etc.  Consequently,  all 
tables  of  this  nature  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  approximate  values  only. 

Hudson  pointed  out  that  one  of  the 
big  complaints  of  newsprint  manufac¬ 
turers  is  the  large  number  of  dif¬ 
ferent  diameter  rolls,  varying  from 
30  inches  to  40  inches.  While  there 
can  be  no  complete  standardization, 
he  suggested  “if  several  customers  of 
one  mill  would  get  together  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  diameter,  it  would  certainly  be 


ing  reported  many  difficulties;  mak¬ 
ing  the  backing  stick  to  the  metal, 
cutting  plates  after  the  backing  is  at¬ 
tached,  and  fuzzing  or  burring  of  the 
backing  material. 

Delegates  agreed,  however,  it  was 
impractical  to  attach  backing  after 
flats  are  separated.  Therefore,  extra 
time  involved  in  handling  paper  back¬ 
ing  is  regarded  as  an  emergency  pe¬ 
riod  economy  measure. 

An  answer  to  the  problem  of  scum 
on  cold  top  prints  was  suggested  by 
E.  G.  Carlson,  of  the  Pitman  Company, 
Chicago.  Careful  cleaning  of  zinc 
before  coating  with  cold  top  is  essen¬ 
tial.  A  paste  of  pumice  and  ammonia  is 
helpful,  also  tri-sodium  phosphate. 


All  water  must  be  driven  from  sur¬ 
face  of  zinc  before  whirling.  Get  cold 
top  plates  fairly  warm  in  the  whirler. 
Have  negative  glass  and  metal  both 
warm  when  placed  in  printing  frame. 
Thick  coatings  of  cold  top  on  zinc  in 
humid  weather  will  cause  scum. 

In  some  buildings  where  air  is 
cooled  in  hot  weather,  much  trouble 
has  occurred.  It  was  suggested  that 
borax  as  an  alkali  has  been  used  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  place  of  ammonia  in  cold 
top  as  a  scum  preventive.  Developer 
should  be  kept  fresh,  and  it  was  ad¬ 
vised  that  printed  flats  which  are  too 
warm  when  placed  in  develoi)er  often 
will  prove  inferior.  Warm  flats  will 
print  faster,  cool  flats  slower. 

The  conference  elected  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  officers:  Al  Rosene,  president. 
St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent;  Joseph  Hick, 
first  vice-president;  St.  Cloud  (Minn.) 
Times,  chief  machinist;  Bill  Brown, 
second  vice-president,  Minneapolis 
Star  Journal,  mechanical  superinten¬ 
dent;  Vernon  G.  Elck,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer,  instructor,  Dunwoody  Industrial 
Institute,  Minneapolis. 

David  Curriden,  Minneapolis  Star 
Journal  and  Tribune  engraving  super¬ 
intendent,  was  president  of  the  con¬ 
ference  here. 

Writers  May  Withdraw 

Scranton  Union  May  Vote 
To  Drop  ITU  AfRIiation 

Plans  are  being  outlined  for  a  vote 
among  members  of  Scranton  News- 
writers’  Union  to  withdraw  from  affil¬ 
iation  with  the  typographical  union 
This  imion  has  bron  a  branch  or  af¬ 
filiate  of  the  printers’  union  for  more 
than  35  years. 

Some  of  the  younger  members  are 
behind  the  movement  to  operate  sepa¬ 
rately  from  the  printers  on  the  ground 
the  dues  charged  by  the  printers  are 
too  high.  Some  members  who  have 
been  paying  into  the  I'TU  for  more 
than  30  years  intend  to  protect  their 
death  benefits  and  pension  rights  in  the 
printers’  union  no  matter  if  the  vote 
favors  the  withdrawal.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  this  can  be  done  by  either  hold¬ 
ing  a  charter  as  a  local  union  or  bj 
paying  dues  and  assessments  into  the 
printers’  headquarters  in  IndianapolL‘ 
or  to  the  secretary  of  the  printers 
local  union. 

The  printers’  union  by-laws  pro¬ 
vides  that  a  charter  can  be  retained 
if  eight  members  retain  membership 
and  the  older  members  of  the  unior 
feel  sure  they  will  have  that  many 
votes  if  it  is  decided  to  operate  as  «j 
local  union. 
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•  The  war  news  is  encouraging.  It  tempts  all  of  us  to  take  things  a 
bit  easier.  How  wrong  this  is,  no  one  realizes  better  than  the 
mechanical  executive.  »  »  »  For  his  problem  of  filling  an  essential 
civilian  need  gets  tougher  every  day.  He  knows  that  new  pressroom 
equipment  must  wait  till  some  while  after  the  hard  battles  for 
Europe  and  Asia  are  both  won.  »  »  »  As  a  result  he’s  taking  precious 
care  of  what  he  has.  He  avoids  interruptions  to  service  by  a  periodic 
program  of  inspection  which  turns  up  sources  of  weakness  before 
they  cause  trouble.  »  »  »  And  the  reading  public  owes  him  its 
gratitude  for  the  continuous  appearance  of  its  best  source  of 
complete  news  coverage  . . .  the  daily  newspaper. 

BACK  THE  ATTACK  With  War  Bonds 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 
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Ingenuity  Displayed 
By  South  Americans 

Mechanical  Executives  Solve 

Shortages  and  Other  En^ergencles 
In  Ingenious  Ways 

By  STANLEY  ROSS 

Buenos  Anus,  Sept.  1  —  South 
American  newspapers  somehow  or 
other  have  managed  to  keep  going 
during  the  war,  even  though  many 
of  them  have  been  forced  to  operate 
on  crutches. 

In  a  13,000-kilometer  trip  by  bus, 
truck,  auto,  train  and  burro  along 
the  Pan  American  highway  from 
Caracas  to  Buenos  Aires,  I  spoke  with 
newspaper  editors  in  the  capitals  and 
the  small  cities  and  learned  that  the 
legend  of  Latin  America  mechanical 
inefficiency  is  twaddle.  The  ingenuity 
displayed  by  South  American  pub¬ 
lishers  in  the  face  of  obstacles  that 
would  faze  most  North  American 
newspapermen  is  a  victory  for  the 
old  platitude  about  necessity  mother¬ 
ing  invention. 

Re-Uced  Matt 

In  Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  for  instance, 
the  newspapers  solved  a  shortage  of 
page  matrices  in  two  ingenious  ways. 
Editor  J.  Santiago  Castillo  averted  a 
disaster  for  El  Telegrafo  by  smoothing 
out  his  used  page  mats  and  re-using 
them  on  the  other  side.  He  thus  fore¬ 
stalled  a  shut-down  until  new  mats 
arrived  several  months  later.  Now 
Sr.  Santiago  Castillo  uses  his  new 
mats  for  the  front  page  and  on  pages 
where  cuts  are  employed.  He  con¬ 
tinues  using  his  second  hand  matrices 
for  the  other  pages  to  insure  himself 
against  another  such  situation. 

El  Telegrafo’s  competitior,  El  Uni- 
verso,  uses  carton-paper,  or  a  species 
of  thick  cardboard.  Double  folded  and 
covered  with  talcum,  they  press  them 
together  on  the  mat-roller  and  get  a 
reasonably  decent  matrice.  Both  pa¬ 
pers  had  been  waiting  for  shipments 
a  full  year. 

A  word  should  be  said  for  Sr.  San¬ 
tiago  Castillo,  who  has  been  AP  rep¬ 
resentative  in  Ecuador  for  two  dec¬ 
ades.  The  peppy  little  fellow  brought 
the  first  Linotypes  to  Ecuador.  But 
first  he  went  to  the  United  States, 
stood  in  line  outside  the  Mergenthaler 
factory  and  finally  got  a  job  as  a  me¬ 
chanic’s  helper.  He  learned  the  Lino¬ 
type  to  its  last  jigger,  then  bought 
several  and  brought  them  back.  He 
did  the  same  thing  in  buying  his  first 
rotary  press,  getting  a  job  in  a  Ger¬ 
man  factory  so  he  coiild  mount  his 
own  machinery  and  keep  it  in  repair. 
Sr.  Santiago  Castillo  didn’t  explain 
the  complete  method  of  re-processing 
old  mats  but  said  that  he  steamed 
them  and  rolled  the  wet  mats  in  a 
special  machine. 

Bostoa  Eqalpmaat  la  Caracas 

In  Caracas,  elderly  Arturo  Otero 
found  himself  with  most  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  defunct  Boston  Tran¬ 
script,  including  the  Hoe  press,  and  no 
one  who  knew  what  to  do  about  it. 
Sr.  Otero  therefore  mounted  the  press 
himself,  from  memory,  having  seen  it 
operate  in  Boston — although  he  had 
never  before  or  since  seen  a  rotary 
of  that  type.  After  niunerous  delays, 
Sr.  Otero’s  paper,  El  Nacional,  Cara¬ 
cas’  new  daUy,  has  gotten  started.  All 
the  machinery  was  bought  and  trans¬ 
ported  during  wartime,  a  major  ac¬ 
complishment  for  Latin  America. 

El  Nacional  was  held  up  for  almost 
a  month  becaiise  it  lacked  space  bands 
(they  went  down  on  a  ship)  and  roll¬ 
ers.  Press  rollers  are  among  the  most 
needed  equipment  in  Latin  America, 
and  the  quality  of  printing  shows  it 


more  and  more  every  week.  Al¬ 
though  newsprint  is  the  principal 
problem,  the  little  things,  like  rollers 
and  spacebands  and  spare  parts  now 
almost  unobtainable  in  the  U.  S., 
have  caused  the  editors  most  trouble 
and  which  have  resulted  in  the  clever¬ 
est  solutions. 

Throughout  Latin  America  the 
scarcity  of  photo-engraving  supplies, 
rollers,  ink  and  photographic  supplies 
has  made  a  hash  out  of  photography. 
Most  papers  could  put  almost  any 
caption  under  any  of  their  illustra¬ 
tions  because  it  is  usiially  impossible 
to  tell  if  the  finished  product  is  an 
action  picture  of  the  invasion  of  Sicily, 
a  hamburger  steak  with  choice  of  two 
vegetables  or  Hedy  Lamarr. 

ffcoto  Supplies  Short 

The  photographers  have  no  printing 
paper  and  no  bulbs,  and  films  are 
scarce.  In  Venezuela,  I  have  often 
seen  five  photographers  get  together 
on  one  flash.  All  therefore  get  the 
same  picture  and  usually  only  the  one 
who’s  using  the  bulb  attachment  gets 
a  good  one.  In  Buenos  Aires  news 
photogs  have  reverted  to  the  old  Hash 
powder  which  goes  off  with  a  bang 
and  often  scares  even  the  photogra¬ 
phers  who  are  new  to  the  system. 
Argentina  hasn’t  received  typewriters 
or  spare  parts  for  two  and  a  half 
years.  The  machine  this  is  being 
written  on  is  40  years  old,  skips  and 
jumps  and  backfires,  and  cost  $90  sec¬ 
ond  hand  and  third  generation. 

Newsprint,  of  course,  remains  the 
principal  worry,  although  in  past 
months  the  situation  has  eased  con¬ 
siderably.  In  Quito,  the  venerable  old 
El  Comercio  was  forced  to  susi)end 
three  days  and  its  afternoon  tabloid 
supended  for  a  month  for  lack  of 
paper.  They  finally  got  some  from 
El  Telegrafo  which  kept  them  going 
until  a  shipment  arrived. 

Despite  their  sometimes  bitter  at¬ 
tacks  on  each  other,  the  newspapers 
have  cooperated  fully  in  aiding  each 
other  during  the  crises.  At  one  stage 
the  only  daily  in  Caracas  which  had 
newsprint  stocks  was  the  Catholic 
Church’s  afternooner.  La  Religion. 
The  paper  kept  four  other  dailies 
operating  until  shipments  arrived.  All 
newspapers  have  reduced  in  size  from 
25  to  50%  and  advertising  has  been 
cut  by  even  higher  percentages. 

No  Paper  for  16  Moatkt 

Sr.  Jorge  Suegert  of  El  Luchador  in 
Ciudad  Bolivar  on  Venezuela’s  Ori¬ 
noco  River,  told  this  correspondent 
he  has  not  received  newsprint  for  16 
months  and  that  his  stocks  were 
almost  exhausted  despite  the  fact  that 
he’d  cut  to  four  pages  and  reduced 
circulation.  The  famous  El  Comercio 
in  Lima  has  reduced  from  32  to  12 
and  14  pages. 

In  Argentina  the  situation  is  not 
as  acute  because  ships  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  merchant  fleet  manage  to  bring 
enough  to  keep  the  papers  going. 
Pampero,  Cabildo  and  the  otiher  two 
small  axis  dailies,  as  well  as  the  Ger¬ 
man  and  Italian  language  papers,  get 
their  newsprint  from  a  local  plant 
which  produces  just  enough  to  supply 
them.  The  impression  is  bad  and 
sometimes  unreadable,  but  the  propa¬ 
ganda  manages  to  get  into  print.  For 
a  time  Pampero  was  using  Canadian 
paper  it  had  bought  foui^  or  fifth 
hand  at  high  prices.  The  British  and 
American  embassies  traced  the  source 
and  stopped  the  supply. 

The  small  papers  almost  imani- 
mously  complained  that  the  quotas  of 
newrsprint  assigned  to  each  country 
were  being  seized  by  the  powerful 
papers,  especially  in  Colombia  where 
El  Tiempo  seems  to  control  those 
things.  The  editor  of  the  tabloid 
afternooner  El  Comerciante  in  Cuouta 
said  he  has  to  pay  17  pesos  ($8.69)  a 
ream  for  sheets  18  x  24  and  ffiat  as  a 
result  of  the  cost  of  paper  he  has  been 


forced  to  do  away  with  his  foreign 
service.  He  publishes  foxir  tabloid 
pages  and  gets  his  news  by  listening 
to  the  radio. 

As  readers,  the  kiddies  have  suf¬ 
fered  most  of  all  by  the  curtail¬ 
ment  in  ocean  traffic.  Comic  strip 
mats  which  were  sunk  or  are  awaiting 
shipment  in  New  Orleans  have  left 
Dick  Tracy,  Joe  Palooka  and  such 
dignitaries  in  awful  positions.  For  all 
the  children  know.  Superman  and 
Flash  Gordon  have  at  last  been  bested. 
The  mats  usually  run  out  when  the 
hero  is  in  a  terrible  spot. 

Plan  N.  J.  Conference 

Fourth  Mechanical  Session  to  Be 
Held  In  Newark  Nov.  20 

Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  Sept.  1 — Plans  are 
being  made  for  the  holding  of  the 
Fou^  Annual  New  Jersey  Mechan¬ 
ical  Conference,  following  a  meeting 
of  the  officers  in  Newark  recently 
which  was  attended  by  (jeorge  W. 
Holloway,  mechanical  superintend¬ 
ent,  of  the  Elizabeth  Daily  Journal, 
who  is  president,  and  John  Arnold, 
mechanical  superintendent,  of  the  New 
Brunswick  Home  News,  secretary  and 
treasurer,  and  Frank  B.  Hutchinson, 
executive  secretary  of  the  New  Jersey 
Press  Association.  The  Conference 
will  be  held  on  Saturday,  Nov.  20,  at 
the  Robert  Treat  Hotel,  in  Newark. 

The  officers  of  the  conference  are 
working  on  the  program  which  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  interesting  to  those  in 
attendance.  Outstanding  newspaper 
executives  are  invited  to  take  part. 

The  New  Jersey  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence  is  sponsored  by  the  New  Jersey 
Press  Association.  Elach  year  the  con¬ 
ference  has  grown  and  become  more 
interesting.  One  of  the  features  of  the 
program  will  be  a  cocktail  party, 
which  is  being  given  by  manufacturers 
and  supply  houses  in  the  newspaper 
industry.  This  will  afford  all  mechan¬ 
ical  men,  newspaper  executives  and 
representatives  opportunity  to  get  bet¬ 
ter  acquainted  with  their  neighbors  in 
the  printing  and  publishing  industry. 

III.  Mechankal  Mealing 

Bloomington  Pantagraph  Plant  to 
Be  Used  for  Clinical  Discussions 

The  Illinois  Newspaper  Mechanical 
Conference  convenes  in  Bloomington, 
Ill.,  Oct.  2  and  3.  The  meetings  will  be 
held  in  the  conference  rooms  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  Bloomington  Pan¬ 
tagraph  building.  Howard  M.  Colton, 
of  the  Pantagraph,  president  of  the 
association,  announced  the  theme  of 
the  meeting:  “Publishing  a  Newspa¬ 
per  Under  Wartime  Conditions.’’  Roy 
J.  Kirby,  Chicago  manager  of  the 
American  Type  Foimders  Company, 
has  been  invited  as  the  main  speaker. 
His  topic  is  “The  Outlook  of  the 
Newspaper  Printing  Industry.” 

Joe  M.  Bunting,  general  manager 
and  acting  publisher  of  the  Panta¬ 
graph,  will  welcome  the  delegates. 

Tlie  sessions  will  start  in  the  Pan¬ 
tagraph  conference  rooms  but  the 
groups  will  move  into  the  mechanical 
departments  for  demonstrations  on 
actual  equipment.  The  press  and 
stereo  group  expects  to  convene  for  a 
clinic  in  the  press  and  stereo  depart¬ 
ments.  Demonstrations  on  stereotype 
and  press  equipment  will  be  conducted 
by  EHlsworth  Bailey  of  the  Alton  Tele¬ 
graph,  chairman  and  Harley  Mintun 
of  the  Peoria  Star,  co-chairman. 

The  composing  room  group  will  as¬ 
semble  in  the  conference  rooms  with 
Don  Shelley,  superintendent  of  the 
East  St.  Louis  Journal  and  vice-pres¬ 
ident  of  the  association,  as  chairman. 
The  machinists  under  the  leadership 
of  Clifford  Entler,  chief  machinist  for 


the  Decatur  Newspapers,  Inc.,  will 
meet  in  the  Pantagraph  composing 
room  with  specialists  from  typecast¬ 
ing  machine  companies  demonstrating 
care  of  equipment. 

Engravers  will  have  Wilbur  Augs- 
purger,  head  engraver  of  the  Peoria 
Star  as  their  chairman.  They  will 
have  their  clinic  in  the  engraving 
rooms.  There  will  be  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  strip  film  operation  and  con¬ 
trol  and  A1  Meyers  of  the  Harold  M. 
Pitman  Company  will  discuss  “New 
Engraving  Techniques.” 

Rewrite  Limilalion 
Orders  for  Copper, Zinc 

Allowable  Amounts  Remain 
Unchanged  Under  WPB 

Provision 

Washington,  Sept.  1 — Copper  and 
zinc  limitation  orders  affecting  print¬ 
ing  plates  have  been  rewritten  by  the 
War  Production  Board  but  allowable 
amounts  remain  unchimged. 

However,  a  new  provision  permits 
the  borrowing  of  15%  against  the  next 
quarter’s  quota,  and  also  allows  the 
use  of  any  unused  quota  from  the 
previous  quarter. 

To  liquidate  inventories  of  16-gauge 
photo-engravers’  sheet  copper  which 
were  in  finished  form  before  July  1, 
1943,  and  which  now  are  in  the  pos- 
.session  of  photo-engravers  and  sup- 
pilers,  the  new  order  provides  that  for 
each  four  pounds  of  such  16-gauge 
copper  which  a  photo-engraver  uses, 
he  may  charge  only  three  pounds 
against  his  allowable  usage.  There  is 
no  similar  provision  for  the  partial 
ex-quota  use  of  16-gauge  zinc. 

Electrotypers  will  be  permitted  50% 
of  their  allowable  usage  of  copper  in 
the  form  of  virgin  anodes  beginning 
with  the  fourth  quarter  of  1943,  in¬ 
stead  of  25%  in  this  form  and  75%  in 
the  form  of  scrap. 

The  effect  of  allocations,  preference 
ratings  and  inventories  on  allowable 
usage  is  explained  in  order,  M-339. 
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Deprive  Newark  ITU 
Of  Newspaper  Panel 

WLB  Bars  Union  from  Facilities 

Until  Slowdown  Is 
Stopped 

Washington,  Sept.  8 — Newark  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  International  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union  who  persisted  in  conducting 
a  slowdown  after  warned  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  War  Labor  Board  to  abandon 
that  technic,  were  deprived  today  of 
the  benefits  of  the  Newspaper  Panel 
in  the  negotiation  of  a  wage  increase. 

The  punishment  meted  out  to  the 
printers  extends  throughtout  the 
period  of  their  failure  to  apply  them¬ 
selves  to  their  jobs  and  give  “full  and 
continuous  production.”  The  effect 
is  to  withhold  from  them  any  salary 
increase  in  the  interim.  A  $2  a  week 
pay  boost  had  been  approved  by  the 
panel,  but  wasn’t  satisfactory  to  ITU. 

After  several  days  of  inquiry  dur¬ 
ing  which  Newark  papers  consistently 
reached  the  street  hours  late.  Chair¬ 
man  W.  H.  Davis  sent  the  following 
telegram  to  Elmer  Madden,  president 
of  the  Newark  local; 

“Re  case  111-400,  Newark  Evening 
News,  Newark  Sunday  Call,  Newark 
Star-Ledger,  and  Local  103,  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union,  inde¬ 
pendent:  The  National  War  Labor 
Board  has  investigated  numerous 
complaints  that  the  members  of  Local 
103  of  the  International  Typographical 
Union  have  been  conducting  an  or¬ 
ganized  slowdown  at  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  newspaper.  As  a  result  of  this 
investigation,  conducted  by  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  our  New  York  staff,  it  appears 
clear  that  there  is  a  concerted  and 
organized  attempt  on  the  part  of  your 
members  to  secure  their  wage  de¬ 
mands  by  direct  economic  action. 

“We  are,  therefore,  instructing  the 
Newspaper  Panel  of  the  National  War 
Labor  ^ard  to  give  no  further  con¬ 
sideration  of  any  kind  to  the  proposed 
wage  increase  pending  before  the 
Board  for  final  determination  imtil 
such  time  as  the  National  War  Labor 
Board  has  been  assured  that  full  and 
continuous  production  has  been  re¬ 
sumed.  Furthermore,  the  War  Labor 
I  Board  will  not  consider  the  approval 
I  of  any  wage  increase  negotiated  with 
the  employers  so  long  as  the  present 
conduct  of  yoiu:  union  continues.” 

The  technic  of  calling  printers’ 
union  meetings  at  the  hour  of  shift 
changes,  thereby  delaying  publication 
of  newspapers,  had  been  abandoned 
by  the  ITU  at  Newark  under  threat 
the  War  Labor  Board  to  term  the 
action  a  strike  and  proceed  accord¬ 
ingly.  The  slowdown  followed. 

Ihe  Board  also  warned  Claude  A. 
Baker,  ITU  president,  to  cease  advis¬ 
ing  locals  to  avoid  presenting  their 
grievances  to  WLB  or  utilizing  Ae 
conciliation  service  of  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor. 

The  two  practices  were  employed 
jointly  by  the  printers  in  a  contract 
negotiation  with  Newark  publishers. 
They  had  requested  a  15%  increase, 
within  the  framework  of  the  Little 
Steel  formula,  but  $2  was  the  maxi¬ 
mum  offer  of  the  publishers.  The 
newspaper  panel  at  Chicago  approved 
the  $2  increase,  and,  without  awaiting 
action  by  the  regional  board,  the  WLB 
in  Washington,  or  any  other  agency, 
ITU  instituted  the  practice  of  daily 
meetings  called  to  coincide  with  the 
time  of  shift  changes.  Papers  were 
late  in  reaching  the  street  for  several 
<Iays.  The  publishers  appealed  to  the 
WLB  and  all  interested  parties  were 
summoned  here  for  a  hearing. 

Speaking  for  the  Board,  Wayne  L. 
Morse,  compliance  oflker,  cautioned 


Baker  that  the  policies  being  pursued 
were  a  defiance  of  the  government’s 
labor  policy  and  he  made  it  clear  that 
WLB  was  prepared  to  “meet  that  de¬ 
fiance.”  No  union  is  big  enough  to 
defy  the  government  and  get  away 
with  it,  Morse  warned. 

Baker  made  the  charge  that  pub¬ 
lishers  have  placed  a  limit  of  $2  on  the 
amount  of  increase  that  will  be 
granted  printers,  whereas  the  union 
contends  for  the  right  to  have  all  that 
is  allowable  within  the  Little  Steel 
formula.  WLB  had  cut  from  $4.20  to 
$2  the  award  recommended  for  New 
York  printers.  Baker  cited. 

Replying  to  the  threat  of  “action,” 
Baker  declared  there  is  a  “conspiracy” 
among  publishers  to  declare  a  $2  limit, 
and  he  was  promptly  told  by  Morse 
that  any  member  of  the  panel  discov¬ 
ered  to  be  voting  in  support  of  that 
or  any  other  conspiracy  would  be 
removed. 

The  International  Union  Bulletin 
article  titled,  “If  Possible  Stay  Away 
From  the  NWLB”  was  placed  in  the 
record.  It  reconunended  that  any 
local  unable  to  obtain  its  ends  by 
negotiation  with  the  publishers,  “re¬ 
quest  permission  of  the  international 
imion  to  cease  work  xmtil  the  pub¬ 


lisher  recognizes  the  propriety  of  in- 
power  to  prevent  further  stoppages. 

Baker  and  EHmer  Madden,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Newark  local,  assured  the 
Board  they  would  do  all  in  their 
power  to  prevent  further  work  stop¬ 
pages. 

P.  S.  Jones  Named 

Cutler-Hammer,  Inc.,  Milwaukee, 
manufacturers  of  motor  control  ap¬ 
paratus,  has  just  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  P.  S.  Jones  as  general 
sales  manager  for  the  company.  Mr. 
Jones  first  became  associated  with  the 
company  at  Milwaukee  as  a  sales  en¬ 
gineer  in  1915,  and  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Pittsburgh  office  in  1919, 
where  he  was  later  appointed  as 
branch  manager  of  the  Pittsburgh 
sales  territory.  For  the  past  14  years 
he  handled  the  New  York  territory. 

IPI  Manager  in  Navy 

Lieut.  Commander  William  N. 
Davies  has  been  called  to  active  ser¬ 
vice  by  the  Navy.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  Naval  Academy  in  1927  and 
has  been  associated  with  International 
Printing  Ink  for  16  years. 


80— Returns  to  Work 

Washincton,  Sept.  6— Thomas  P. 
Moore  who  delivered  newspapers  to 
President  U.  S.  Grant  at  the  White 
House,  has  returned  to  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Star  composing  room  to  make  his 
contribution  toward  relief  of  the  man¬ 
power  shortage  problem.  Eighty  years 
old,  Mr.  Moore  admits  his  eyesight 
isn’t  as  good  as  it  formerly  was,  but 
standing  doesn’t  bother  his  legs.  “The 
only  trouble  with  this  job,”  said  Mr. 
Moore  in  mild  protest,  “is  that  the 
union  won’t  let  me  work  more  than 
nine  days  every  four  weeks,  because 
I’m  getting  a  pension.” 


Publish  Service  Paper 

Employes  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant  recently  began  publication  of 
a  shop  paper  for  ex-Courant  em¬ 
ployes  now  in  the  service.  Letters 
from  home  and  letters  from  the  boys 
are  featured  in  the  monthly  paper. 
John  Sherwood,  job  shop  foreman, 
is  making  a  cut  showing  all  107 
Courant  ex-staffers  now  in  service  for 
the  cover  of  the  Christmas  edition. 


To  Newspaper  Publishers: 

We  wish  to  impress  on  every  user  of 
newsprint  in  the  country  these  facts: 

1 .  That  paper  is  going  to  get  scarcer 
and  scarcer. 

2.  That  besides  being  a  measure  of 
war  economy,  it  is  to  the  interest 
of  the  printing  and  publishing  in¬ 
dustry  in  general,  and  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  in  particular,  to  take  every 
possible  step  to  save  newsprint. 

3.  That  paper  shortage  is  a  fact  and 
not  a  rumor,  and  that  we  are  cer¬ 
tain  to  see  available  less  news¬ 
print,  rather  than  more,  so  long  as 
the  war  lasts. 

So  it  behooves  everyone  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  to  cooperate  with  the 
government  and  save  every  possible 
pound  of  newsprint. 

Newsprint  Conservation  Committee 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 


We  axe  glad  to  cooperate  with  the  Newsprint 
Conservation  Committee  by  publicizing  this 
statement  in  the  interest  of  our  friends  in  the 
newspaper  publishing  field. 

LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  COMPANY 

2032  Clybouxn  Avenue,  Chicago  14,  Illinois 
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ANPA  Report  ol 
Nail  Convention 

Continued  from  page  49 

ing  contributions  to  conservation  have 
you  effected  in  your  engraving  de¬ 
partment?” 

A.  By  instituting  a  very  rigid  pro¬ 
gram  for  conservation  of  materials 
and  seeing  to  it  that  excess  chemicals 
are  not  poured  down  the  sink.  The 
education  of  strippers  to  conserve 
space  on  flats  by  stripping  negatives 
close  together  and  filling  all  mortises 
with  small  ads.  Also  to  strip  to  uni¬ 
form  sizes  of  flats  so  as  to  eliminate 
waste  metal.  The  use  of  .032  and  .049 
metal  has  saved  many  pounds  of  zinc. 
Cutting, film  to  the  minimum  area  re¬ 
quired  and  stretching  acid  baths  have 
proved  effective. 

One  of  the  two  gadgets  from  the 
Dtenver  Post,  contributed  by  William 
H.  ^der,  foreman,  engraving  room, 
was  described  as  follows: 

“Clamps  or  claws  on  ends  of  whirler 
arms  hold  thin  zinc  by  edges,  to  pre¬ 
vent  bending  and  buckling  while  being 
Coated  and  whirled.  This  whirler 
claiti'p  is  the  invention  of  Lee  Henry 
of  the  engraving  department.  It  is 
the  answer  to  coating  thin  zinc  with 
cold  top  enamel.” 

The  other  is  a  quick  method  of  de¬ 
termining  the  thickness  of  manila 
necessary  to  make  cuts  type  high  for 
whatever  base  is  used.  It  is  also 
useful  for  measuring  the  thickness  of 
sheet  zinc  and  does  it  more  quickly 
than  a  micrometer. 

Leas  CfMaiag  fxplafaad 

"When  cleaning  a  lens,  it  should 
first  be  dusted  with  a  camel-hair 
brush,”  the  report  states.  “Then  use  a 
good  lens  cleaner  and  wipe  off  with  a 
clean  linen  cloth.  Never  touch  a  lens 
with  the  bare  hands.  A  greasy  finger 
or  perspiration  may  leave  a  perma¬ 
nent  impression. 

“Do  not  use  alcohol  or  solvents  in 
cleaning  as  they  are  liable  to  attack 
the  lacquer  on  the  lens  barrel  and,  in 
a  cemented  lens,  get  under  the  edges 
of  the  retaining  rings  and  down  on 
the  edges  of  the  glass  combinations, 
and  penetrate  into  the  Canada  balsam 
between  the  cemented  surfaces. 

“Finally,  do  not  try  to  disassemble  a 
lens.  Send  it  to  a  reputable  lens  man, 
lest  the  diaphragm  fall  apart.” 

The  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman- 
Review  &  Chronicle,  contributed  the 
following: 

“We  use  .032  zinc  for  halftones.  No 
underpacking  is  used  because  all  our 
steel  base  has  been  increased  .038  inch 
in  height.  We  send  the  base  to  a 
welder  and,  by  electric  welding, 
mounds  or  spots  of  steel  were  placed 
at  intervals  on  the  underside.  Our 
machinist  constructed  a  magnetic 
chuck  to  hold  the  base  (face  down) 
on  our  milling  machine,  and  it  was 
then  ground  to  a  total  height  of  .892. 
When  .032  zinc  is  added  to  this,  we 
have  a  total  height  in  the  form  of 
.924 — .006  higher  than  type  high.  A 
Monotype  mold  was  ground  to  pro¬ 
duce  strip  material  .892  high.  We  use 
this  for  filling  in. 

“When  we  used  16-gauge  halftones, 
it  was  our  custom  to  underlay  them 
approximately  .006  inch  for  better  re¬ 
sults  in  molding.  With  the  combined 
thickness  of  the  revamped  base  and 
.032  zinc,  we  now  have  have  the  .006 
over  type  high  without  the  use  of  un¬ 
derlays. 

Marking  Selnflen  Contributed 

Here  is  the  solution  for  marking 
zinc  cuts  which  was  contributed  by 
George  C.  Clapp,  managing  editor. 
New  London  (Conn.)  Day: 

“All  of  our  cuts  likely  to  be  saved — 
particularly  singles  of  individuals — are 
“scratched”  on  the  back  in  the  en¬ 


graving  room  before  they  are  sent  to 
the  news  department.  The  zinc  used 
is  coated  on  the  back  with  a  prepara¬ 
tion  called,  I  believe,  ‘krombak.’  It 
won’t  take  any  ordinary  preparations 
of  the  type  used  to  mark  cuts.  Hence, 
we  have  the  engraver  hold  the  back  of 
the  cut  on  a  power-driven  wire  brush 
provided  for  the  purpose.  He  takes 
off  only  a  little  of  the  backing — a 
space  perhaps  a  half  inch  wide  and  a 
couple  of  inches  long — right  down  to 
the  zinc  itself!  A  15-cent  pair  of  can¬ 
vas  gloves,  to  protect  the  engraver’s 
hands,  and  a  little  care  not  to  get  his 
Angers  in  the  brush  are  both  neces¬ 
sary.  It  takes  but  a  few  moments  per 
cut. 

“At  first  we  marked  these  cuts  with 
a  commercial  cut-marking  liquid. 
There  are  several  on  the  market.  But 
our  head  engraver,  after  we  had  used 
up  one  small  bottle  we  purchased, 
made  his  own  cut-marking  ‘ink.’  He 
simply  prepared  copper  sulphate  (blue 
vitriol)  solution,  with  a  small  quantity 
of  nitric  acid  added  slowly  and  care¬ 
fully.  You  can  use  as  much  nitric 
acid  in  the  solution  as  you  wish,  it  so 
happens,  but  it  will  eat  pen  points  if 
you  make  it  too  strong. 

“Trial  and  error  is  the  best  method 
of  determining  how  much  to  use,  al¬ 
though  two  ounces  of  copper  sulphate 
to  about  a  quarter  to  a  half  ounce 
of  nitric  acid  is  about  right.  The 
copper  sulphate  turns  the  zinc  black; 
the  nitric  acid  eats  into  the  zinc,  or 
etches  it,  forming  a  permanent  record. 
Use  a  brass  pen  with  this  preparation, 
as  steel  pens  are  quickly  eaten  away. 
A  stub  pen  point  works  best.  In  pre¬ 
paring  the  ink,  add  nitric  acid  slow¬ 
ly,  and  test  on  a  piece  of  zinc  and  also 
for  the  action  on  the  pen  point.  When 
the  nitric  acid  in  the  solution  is  strong 
enough  to  etch  the  zinc  slightly  but 
not  strong  enough  to  attack  the  pen 
point  too  rapidly,  it  is  just  right. 

“The  user  of  this  marking  solution 
will  find  that  constant  use  requires 
replacing  pens  every  few  weeks,  but 
wiping  them  off  on  a  cloth  or  paper 
after  using  will  extend  their  life.  We 
re-marked  all  the  single-column  cuts 
in  our  files— roughly  around  7,000  or 
8,000  of  them — with  this  solution  with¬ 
in  a  short  time  and  used  perhaps  a 
half  dozen  brass  pen  points  in  the 
process. 

“Needless  to  say,  the  ink  described 
is  corrosive  and  should  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  get  on  clothing  or  flesh.  If 
you  get  it  on  your  hands,  and  wash  it 
off  immediately,  however,  no  burns 
will  result,  if  the  nitric  acid  in  solu¬ 
tion  b  not  too  strong.  Also  a  small 
quantity  of  the  ink  will  go  a  long  way. 
A  pint,  I  should  judge,  will  mark  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  cuts.  This  ink  prepara¬ 
tion  will  eat  away  a  cork  stopper,  and 
will  attack  most  metal  stoppers  or 
covers.  The  best  container  is  a  bottle 
with  a  plastic  screw  top,  which  is  a 
material  not  touched  by  the  acid.” 

The  Kromo-Lite  Process  was  dis¬ 
cussed  in  full.  (See  E.&P.,  May  8,  p.  41.) 

Analysis  of  Cost 
Is  Important 

Continued  from  page  49 


per  income  rather  than  a  cause  of  ex¬ 
pense  that  helps  to  bring  red  figures 
into  the  profit  and  loss  statement.  In 
other  words,  the  cost  of  operating  a 
newspaper  engraving  department  is  of 
extreme  concern  to  the  publisher  who 
is  already  battling  with  countless  ex¬ 
penses  and  taxes.  A  subject  of  such 
importance  should  not  be  left  to  the 
whims  and  errors  of  uninformed  or 
only  partly  informed  opinion  but 
should  be  resolved  into  fact  by  the 
application  of  correct  accounting  pro¬ 
cedure. 

'There  are  some  five  points  that 


should  be  considered  in  any  discus¬ 
sion  of  newspaper  engraving  costs. 
These  may  be  stated  briefly  as  prep¬ 
aratory  cost,  replacement  cost,  depart¬ 
ment  cost,  product  cost,  and  the  use 
made  of  the  cost.  Unless  all  five  are 
given  attention  the  publisher  is  likely 
to  be  led  far  astray  in  his  estimation 
of  what  his  engraving  department 
means  to  his  business  as  a  whole. 

When  we  speak  of  preparatory  cost 
we  are  trying  to  bear  in  mind  that 
before  there  can  be  a  cut  to  print  in 
the  paper  there  must  be  a  photograph 
from  which  the  cut  is  to  be  made. 
And  before  there  can  be  a  photograph 
there  must  be  a  news  happening,  a 
photographer  at  the  spot,  and  a  pic¬ 
ture  to  be  taken.  In  short,  pictorial 
news  is  like  written  news  in  that  there 
must  be  a  “service  of  supply”  to  feed 
the  news  to  the  point  where  editorial 
and  mechanical  operations  begin. 
News  pictures  may  come  from  one’s 
own  staff  photographers,  voluntary 
contributors,  or  syndicate  services. 
Regardless  of  the  source,  the  “service 
of  supply”  costs  money.  Unless  this 
cost  is  considered  in  an  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  newspaper  engraving  the 
publisher  may  find  some  painful  dif¬ 
ferences  between  his  preliminary  esti¬ 
mates  and  the  actual  facts  of  his  en¬ 
graving  costs. 

Replacamant  Cost 

By  replacement  cost  we  refer  to  the 
cost  of  whatever  service  is  replaced  by 
the  use  of  pictures  in  the  paper.  This 
may  seem  somewhat  obscure  but  it 
takes  only  brief  consideration  to  show 
that  an  issue  of  a  paper  contains  so 
many  pages,  so  many  columns,  so 
many  inches  of  space.  This  space  is 
filled  with  something,  news,  advertise¬ 
ments,  editorials,  cartoons,  fillers,  or 
what  not.  It  is  apparent  that  if  the 
space  has  been  filled  with  something, 
to  fill  it  with  something  else  means 
that  the  first  something  comes  out. 
Or  else  some  pages  must  be  added  to 
the  paper.  Either  way,  there  is  an 
item  of  cost  that  has  to  be  considered 
somewhere  in  the  transaction. 

One  thing  is  certain  about  the  re¬ 
placement  cost  element:  if  pictures  go 
in,  something  else  must  come  out.  as¬ 
suming  no  growth  in  size  is  wanted. 
That  means  that  the  cost  of  reporters, 
editorial  writers,  copywriters,  news 
service  and  all  the  other  factors  of 
the  “service  of  supply”  of  written 
news  must  be  maintained  intact,  with 
the  cost  of  pictorial  news  and  its  “ser¬ 
vice  of  supply”  as  an  added  cost  to  the 
paper.  Thus  it  must  always  be  clear 
to  the  publisher  that  engraving  and 
pictorial  cost  is  an  added  cost,  not  a 
substitute  for  written  news  costs. 
Only  with  this  in  mind  can  a  true  con¬ 
cept  of  picture  cost  be  secured. 

Engraving  department  cost  is  a  sim¬ 
ple  thing  and  mostly  a  matter  of  book¬ 
keeping.  The  purpose  of  engraving 
department  cost  is  to  gather  together 
at  one  place  in  the  ledger  all  of  the 
expenses  that  appertain  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  engravings.  This  will  nec¬ 
essarily  include  all  the  preparatory 
picture  cost  as  well  as  the  operating 
cost  of  the  department.  All  that  is 
necessary  to  get  engraving  depart¬ 
ment  cost  is  to  have  the  auditing  or 
bookkeeping  department  open  an  ac¬ 
count  with  the  engraving  department 
and  charge  it  with  all  its  expenses  in 
accordance  with  a  definite  expense 
classification.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  include  in  these  expenses  the  fixed 
and  apportioned  charges  of  the  de¬ 
partment  if  a  true  idea  of  cost  is  to  be 
secured. 

Charges  to  Dept,  Cost 

Among  the  charges  to  the  engraving 
department  may  be  mentioned  such 
items  as  wages,  depreciation,  mate¬ 
rials,  supplies,  light,  power,  gas,  water, 
and  social  security  taxes,  all  of  which 
are  usually  greater  than  for  other  de¬ 


partments  of  the  paper  in  proportion 
to  the  benefit  secured.  The  depart¬ 
ment  should  also  be  charged  wi^  its 
share  of  the  general  plant  overhead 
and  administrative  expense  to  secure 
its  complete  cost.  If  plates  are  sold 
to  advertisers  or  others  a  fair  propor¬ 
tion  of  selling  expense  should  also  be 
charged  against  the  department. 
These  overhead  items  are  usually 
shown  separately  on  financial  state¬ 
ments  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of 
manufacturing  and  general  overhead 
costs.  The  practice  in  commercial 
photo-engraving  is  to  distribute  gen¬ 
eral  factory  and  administrative  over¬ 
head  between  departments  on  the 
basis  of  the  chargeable  or  produc¬ 
tive  hours  of  each.  This  practice  may 
well  be  followed  in  newspaper  ac¬ 
counting  because  photo  -  engraving 
wages  are  usually  so  much  higher 
than  the  wages  of  other  departments 
that  a  distribution  on  wage  costs 
would  probably  overcharge  the  de¬ 
partment. 

The  statement  of  engraving  depart¬ 
ment  cost  will  tell  the  publisher  how 
much  money  has  been  spent  on  his  en¬ 
graving  department  each  month.  While 
knowledge  such  as  this  is  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  wisdom  it  is  not  the  sum  of  all 
wisdom  on  this  subject.  The  pub¬ 
lisher  should  also  know  what  he  got 
for  the  money  expended.  The  “get” 
may  include  some  sales  of  plates  to 
advertisers  and  others,  in  which  in¬ 
stance  he  should  know  the  profitable¬ 
ness  of  the  sales.  This  would  seem 
to  call  for  a  comparative  list  of  sales 
and  costs  on  such  items.  There  should 
also  be  shown  the  output  and  cost  of 
the  department  with  regard  to  news, 
editorial  and  other  cuts  supplied  for 
the  newspaper  itself.  This  brings  us 
to  the  subject  of  product  costs,  the 
(Continued  on  page  55) 


Efforts  of  reporters,  edi¬ 
tors,  correspondents  and 
advertisers  are  wasted  if 
you  aren't  publishing  a 
newspaper  your  readers 
respect.  They  won't  re¬ 
spect  a  poorly  printed 
newspaper  regardless  of 
the  content.  Give  your 
subscribers  a  newspaper 
they  will  want  to  read — 
a  newspaper  they  will 
gladly  pay  4  cents  for. 

im 
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Principal  speaker  at  the  annual  ban-  not  the  most  important  factor.  It 
quet  will  be  David  B.  Fell,  of  the  makes  no  difference  how  cheaply  cuts 
Printing  and  Publishing  Division  of  are  produced  if  they  fail  in  their 
the  WPB.  Complete  program  of  the  prime  objective,  the  creation  of  reader 
meeting  will  be  carried  in  Equipment  interest.  It  is  here  that  the  quality 
Review  Oct.  9.  of  the  cuts  made  enters  most  heavily 

into  the  success  of  the  paper.  Poor 
pictures  have  little  attraction  for 
Analvck  fif  tod  readers.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  pa- 


Consist  of  Three  10-Ton  Trailers  and  Four  Other  Van! 
Can  Issue  Maps  or  Propaganda  Leaflets 


the  existence  of  $2,000,000  mobile  gency  storage  tanks  that  are  good  for 
reproduction  units  on  the  fighting  from  48  to  72  hours  of  production, 
fronts  with  the  U  S.  Army  is  re-  “Three  of  the  trailers  are  air-con- 
vealed  in  the  current  issue  of  Lino-  ditioned,  having  heating  and  cooling 
type  News.  A  unit  consists  of  three  systems  that  will  maintain  a  constant 
ten-ton  trailers  and  four  two-and-a-  temperature  and  the  humidity  neces- 
h  jf  tons  equipped  for  the  printing  of  sary  for  the  proper  functioning  of  the 
maps  at  or  near  the  front,  and  if  de-  equipment.  Perishable  materials  used 
sired,  of  propaganda  leaflets  to  be  in  processing  are  carried  in  an  electric 
dropped  behind  enemy  lines.  Lino-  refrigerator.  And  there  is  a  tempera- 
type  News  reports:  ture-controlled  developing  tank. 

“Such  a  train  can  be  readily  trans-  “The  unit  carries  its  own  fire-fight- 
ported  by  ship,  and  its  place  in  the  ing  equipment,  is  blackout  proof,  and 
field  is  just  behind  the  front  lines.  can  be  made  gas  proof.  A  telephone 
“Once  there,  such  a  train  (each  system  makes  it  possible  for  the  per- 
costing  two  million  American  dollars)  sonnel  of  all  vehicles  in  a  unit  to 
acts  as  the  photographic  eyes  of  our  keep  in  constant  touch  with  each 
airmen.  For  it  is  equipped  to  turn  other,  and  for  the  train  itself  to 
out  charts  for  bombardiers  showing  maintain  telephonic  communication 


fourth  on  our  list  of  necessary  sub-  This  calls  for  skill  and  quality  of 
jects  of  cost  knowledge.  cratfsmanship  that  cannot  be  secured 

When  it  comes  to  product  costs  most  with  inadequate  equiimient  or  from 
publishers  refer  to  it  in  terms  of  the  incompletely  trained  engravers.  The 
cost  per  square  inch  of  plates  made,  newspaper  publisher  who  expects  to 
This  U  an  erroneous  method  of  cal-  make  a  hit  with  pictures  must  also 
culation  that  if  persisted  in  will  lead  expect  to  lay  out  considerable  sums 
newspaper  publishers  far  astray  in  modem  equipment  and  must  man 
their  cost  calculation.  Commercial  his  engraving  department  with  skilled 
photo-engravers  found  long  ago  that  joi^eymen  of  the  finest  experience, 
a  flat  cost  per  square  inch  is  a  dead-  This  may  add  to  cost  but  the  in¬ 
ly  pitfall  and  ha'-e  not  used  this  creased  cost  will  be  the  best  assurance 
method  for  at  least  20  years.  The  rea-  ^e  attainment  of  the  objective  that 
son  is  that  there  are  certain  basic  or  ^  wanted,  an  attractive,  interesting 
beginning  costs  that  are  alike  for  Paper  that  will  expand  in  circulation 
both  small  and  larffe  nlates  and  that  and  influence. 


units  in  one  of  the  $2,000,000  Army  reproduction  trains  and 
the  personnel. 


them  their  bombing  targets,  naviga-  with  its  headquarters, 
tion  charts  that  serve  as  road  maps  “Divided  roughly  into  four  sections, 
for  our  aviators,  and  photographs  a  mobile  reproduction  train  consists 
showing  our  own  anti-aircraft  gim  of  the  camera  section,  where  maps  are 
emplacements.  reproduced;  the  map  layout  section,  to 

“Air  photographs  of  enemy  lines  which  the  negatives  are  sent  and  lay- 
taken  by  reconnaissance  planes  are  outs  prepared  for  the  presses;  the 
brought  to  the  unit  and  assembled  plate-process  section,  where  the  lay- 
into  arerial  mosaics.  These  are  set  outs  are  transferred  to  zinc  plates, 
up  and  reproduced  into  finished  aerial  and  the  press  section,  one  press 
photographs.  From  the  photos  mosaic  being  hous^  in  each  of  two  trailers.” 
maps  are  drawn  that  show  every  inch  ~  _ 

of  the  terrain. 

“The  work  is  all  done  in  the  field 
with  photo-lithographic  equipment 
that  is  electrically  operated.  A  rotary 
press  capable  of  turning  out  14,000 
sheets  an  hour  can  print  attack  orders 
outlining  visually  any  verbal  orders 
that  may  be  given,  along  with  detailed 
map  data  showing  routes  to  be  taken, 
provisional  supply  lines  and  other  nec¬ 
essary  information. 

“The  units  carry  their  own  power 
in  the  form  of  six  gasoline-engine 
generators,  one  generator  servicing 
two  of  the  vans. 

“Concealment  of  the  trains  is  ac¬ 
complished  by  a  special  camouflage 
technique  that  must  remain  a  mili¬ 
tary  secret.  Each  unit,  though  of 
massive  proportions,  can  be  huddled 
into  a  comparatively  small  space.  The 
ten-ton  trailers  are  pulled  by  six-ton 
tractors  whose  drivers,  recruited  from 
civilian  trailer  drivers,  receive  special 
training,  and  the  vans  are  mounted 
cn  two-and-a-half-ton  truck  bodies 
that,  in  case  of  smash-ups,  can  be 
lifted  clear  and  placed  on  other  bodies. 

“A  mobile  water-purification  plant 
supplies  the  outfit  with  pure  water, 
vitally  necessary  for  processing  plates 
and  film,  as  well  as  with  drinking 
water  for  the  air-force  headquarters. 

Two  250-gallon  water  trailers  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  unit,  along  with  emer- 


availablt  on 
suitablo  priorities 


The  new  Kalart  DeLuxe  Model 
"E-l”  Lens-Coupled  Range  Finder 
incorporates  all  the  features  of  the 
famous  Model  “E“  plus  war-de¬ 
veloped  Improvements.  Camera 
fans  everywhere  will  like  the  new 
features  of  this  model. 


Ni.  Conference  Planned 


The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
England  Newspaper  Mechanical  Ex¬ 
ecutives’  Association  will  be  held  Oct. 
16  and  17  at  the  Hotel  Statler,  Boston. 


The  new  Kalart  Focuspot.  used  In 
conjunction  with  the  DeLuxe 
Model  "E-l”  Range  Finder,  makes 
automatic  focusing  easy  In  total 
darkness  or  under  adverse  light 
conditions.  It  Is  available  In  three 
combinations. 


Those  Smoll  Holftones  Must  Be 

Well  Handled 


•  Soldier  pictures  that  come  with 
the  daily  grist  of  inductions,  fur¬ 
loughs  and  perhaps  casualties,  are 
rarely  more  than  five  or  six  ems 
wide.  It  takes  excellent  photography 
and  engraving  to  give  them  the  right 
effect — and  finally  the  sort  of  repro¬ 
duction  made  possible  by  Certified 
Mats. 

rrrtlflrd  Arid  mm  am  alwayn  STSlIsblr 

for  mnHiiltatInn  on  mat  qamtlonk. 


The  improved  Master  Automatic 
Speed  Flash  Is  now  adjustable  to 
all  speeds  for  both  gas-niled  (SM) 
as  well  as  regular  flash  bulbs. 


We  will  be  glad  to  send  full  infor¬ 
mation  and  prices  on  these  three 
Kalart  products — although  they  are 
available  at  the  present  time  only 
to  essential  users  on  suitable 
priorities. 


THE  KALART  COMPANY,  INC. 

Oeot.  129  Stamford,  Connecticut 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORP.,  9  RochwfeiUr  Plaza,  Dept.  P,  NEW  YORK  20.  N.  Y. 
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Check  your  ( 


STANDARD  OR 
HEAVY-DUTY i 


Wood  AutoShaver 

/ 

/ 

✓ 

/ 

/ 

for  correct  setting/of  plate  buffer 

/ 

The  plate  buffer  on  ail  Autoshavers  /  the  end  of  the  buffer,  should  be  ex- 
is  a  flat  spring,  mounted  on  the  shav-  actly  1  /64".  Check  this  dimension 
ing  knife  bar.  It  locks,  back  of  the  /  periodically.  Whenever  needed, 
second  rib,  as  shown  in  diagram  be-  reset  buffer  by  turning  eccentric 

low,  to  prevent  the  plate  from  bounc-  /  adjusting  washer.  (Note:  Adjustment 
ing  back  after  it  reaches  the  second  will  be  necessary  whenever  you 
plate  stop.  /  shorten  plate  size,  as  a  newsprint 

Clearance,  between  the  rib  and  conservation  measure). 


£ccerfre/c  /90JV5r/nrc  H/osnee 


Si/FF£/e 


e^^LEAf^ANCE 


This  is  another  Wood  War-Time  Maintenance  Sug¬ 
gestion  . .  .  Brochure  of  the  entire  series  on  request 

WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACfflNERY  CORP. 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 
New  York  Office:  501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
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Harvard  Announces 
11  Niemon  Fellowships 

Restricted  to  Men  Outside  Draft  Age 
Or  Military  Availability  .  .  . 

To  Study  Post-War  Problems 


boston,  Sept.  8 — Eleven  newspaper¬ 
men  have  been  awarded  Nieman 
Fellowships  to  study  post-war  prob- 
ems  at  Harvard  during  the  current 
if  cademic  year  while  on  leave  from 
•  their  papers,  the  University  announced 
<  today. 

,  The  fellowships  were  restricted  this 
!  year  to  men  outside  the  draft  age  or 
i  military  availability  whose  intention 
'  for  study  is  to  equip  themselves  to 
deal  with  post-war  problems. 

The  men  are  Theodore  Andrica, 
foreign  nationalities  editor,  Cleveland 
Press;  Lawrence  A.  Femsworth,  as- 
isistant  to  the  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Incio  York  Daily  News;  Paul  J.  Hughes, 
general  news  and  political  reporter, 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Times. 

Washington  Corraspondnnts 
Charles  S.  Jennings,  copy  reader, 
i  Chicago  Daily  News;  Robert  Lasseter, 
i  editor,  Rutherford  Courier,  Murfrees- 
iboro,  Tenn.;  Fred  W.  Maguire,  editor, 
Lowell  (Mass.)  Sunday  Telegram; 
Jacob  S.  Qualey,  copy  editor,  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  Journal;  John  W.  Shively, 
real  estate  and  industrial  editor,  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Star. 

John  B.  Terry,  Washington  cor¬ 
espondent,  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin; 
Leigh  White,  news  writer  and  com¬ 
mentator,  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem,  Washington,  D.  C.,  office;  and 
Herbert  Yahraes,  magazine  editor  and 
special  writer,  PM,  New  York. 

Sixty-six  men  on  leave  from  51  news 
[publications  and  press  services  have 
held  Nieman  Fellowships  at  Harvard 
University  in  the  past  five  years,  under 
the  bequest  of  Agnes  Wahl  Nieman, 
widow  of  the  late  Lucius  W.  Nieman, 
publisher  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal, 
jiven  “to  elevate  and  promote  the 
itandards  of  journalism  in  America.” 
h  fellowship  pays  approximately  the 
iame  salary  as  the  recipient  received 
rom  his  paper. 

Theodore  Andrica,  43,  and  a  native 
if  Romania,  has  been  nationalities 
ditor  of  the  Cleveland  Press  since 
926.  Annually  since  1932  he  went 
0  Europe  visiting  the  villages  and 
owns  from  which  Cleveland’s  large 
oreign  bom  population  came  to 
Lmerica,  and  sent  back  stories  and 
ictures  of  their  relatives.  He  took 
olor  movies  of  his  travels  and  on  his 
etum  to  Cleveland  lectured  and 
bowed  them  to  a  total  of  500,000  per¬ 
ms.  He  was  in  the  newspapiermen 
arty  with  Hitler  when  the  latter 
ntered  Austria.  When  the  war  broke 
ut  in  September,  1939,  Andrica  was 
1  Europe  and  was  loaned  to  the 
Inited  Press.  He  covered  the  Polish 
ampaign  from  the  Slovak-Polish  bor¬ 
er  and  later  from  Budapest.  At  Har- 
ard  he  intends  to  study  in  subjects 
Baling  with  post-war  economic  and 
olitical  problems  as  they  affect  the 
nail  states  of  Europe. 

LawraRC*  F«rHtwerfli 
Veteran  of  more  than  three  decades 
1  the  newspaper  business,  Lawrence 
.  Femsworth,  assistant  to  the  tele- 
aph  editor  of  the  New  York  Daily 
ews,  attended  universities  here  and 
iroad  and  was  an  instructor  of  Eng- 
!h  at  Mt.  Angel  College,  Oregon, 
if  ore  joining  the  ranks  of  the  Fourth 
state.  Author  and  foreign  corre- 
londent,  he  has  worked  on  the  Port¬ 
ed  Oregonian,  San  Francisco  Call 
id  Chronicle,  Oakland  Tribune  and 


papers  in  Dallas,  Cincinnati,  Chicago, 
Washington  and  New  York.  He  first 
joined  the  Daily  News  in  1924.  From 
1929  to  1938  he  represented  the  New 
York  Times  in  Spain  and  was  staff 
correspondent  of  the  London  Times 
from  1934  to  1940  in  Spain  and  Switz¬ 
erland.  He  has  written  widely  for 
national  magazines.  He  rejoined  the 
Daily  News  in  1941.  While  at  Harvard 
he  will  major  in  constitutional  his¬ 
tory  and  law  and  early  American 
history  as  related  to  the  establishment 
of  the  American  system  of  govern¬ 
ment. 

Paul  Hughes  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Louisville  Times  staff  since  1927. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Centre  College  in 
Kentucky,  and  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  school  of  journalism,  and  has 
worked  on  the  St.  Louis  Star,  St.  Louis 
Times,  United  Press  in  Chicago  and 
New  York,  and  for  seven  years  was 
editor  of  the  Ashland  (Ky.)  Indepen¬ 
dent  and  later  city  editor  of  the  Hunt¬ 
ington  (W.  Va.)  Herald  Dispatch.  For 
three  years  he  was  instructor  in  jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of  Louisville. 
He  expects  to  devote  attention  to 
economics,  Latin-American  relations 
and  racial  problems.  Hughes  is  now 
in  Washington  on  loan  to  the  Treasury 
Department  with  the  special  news 
bureau  for  the  Third  War  Loan  Drive. 
He  is  married  and  has  three  children, 
a  son  in  the  Army,  another  in  Centre 
College  and  a  daughter  in  art  school 
in  New  York. 

Charles  Jennings,  a  native  of  Den¬ 
ver,  is  27  years  old  and  married.  He 
began  his  career  on  the  Sioux  Falls 
(S.  Dak.)  Press  and  has  been  sports 
writer  on  the  Sioux  City  (Iowa) 
Tribune;  editor.  Farm  Labor  Weekly, 
South  Dakota;  assistant  publicity  di¬ 
rector,  Northwestern  University;  city 
hall  man  and  city  editor,  Evanston 
(Ill.)  News  Index,  and  copy  reader, 
Chicago  Daily  News.  He  will  study 
American  diplomatic  history  at  Har¬ 
vard. 

Hat  lafarast  in  Paper 

Robert  Lasseter,  32,  attended  high 
and  prep  schools  and  was  editor  of  the 
Murfreesboro  semi-weekly  at  19.  He 
was  on  the  Nashville  Tennessean 
1937-40,  as  capitol  reporter,  state  news 
editor  and  assistant  city  editor,  and 
resigned  in  1940  to  buy  an  interest  in 
the  Rutherford  Courier.  He  was  a 
winner  of  the  University  of  Tennessee 
press  awards  for  editorials  and  com¬ 
munity  service  both  in  1942  and  1943. 
Lasseter  will  study  racial  relations. 

Frederick  William  Maguire,  editor 
and  assistant  publisher,  Lowell  Sun¬ 
day  Telegram  since  April,  1940,  was 
born  in  Berlin,  N.  H.,  Oct.  4.  1902.  He 
graduated  from  Portland,  Me.,  High 
School  in  1920  and  Dartmouth  (College 
in  1924.  He  has  worked  on  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Daily  Times  and  Brooklyn  Eagle 
and  Portland  (Me.)  Press  Herald, 
Evening  Express  and  Portland  Sun¬ 
day  Telegram.  He  was  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  with  the  State  of  Maine 
Development  Commission,  also  six 
years  publicity  director  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Federation  of  Tax  Payers 
Association.  He  is  married  and  has 
two  sons.  He  plans  to  make  the  labor 
movement  the  main  theme  of  study  at 
Harvard  with  courses  in  history  and 
government.  The  Nieman  award  was 
made  for  his  work  accomplished  in 
municipal  government  including  a 
successful  fight  last  year  for  adoption 


of  a  Plan  E  Charter,  so-called  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Charter,  and  also  the  expose 
of  enormous  tax  owings  of  current 
Mayor  Joseph  J.  Sweeney  and  a  suc¬ 
cessful  fight  to  force  the  city  to  attach 
his  salary  to  satisfy  taxes. 

Jacob  Qualey  was  a  graduate  of  St. 
Olafs  College  in  1929.  He  worked  as 
a  reporter  on  the  Crookston  (Minn.) 
Daily  Times,  copyreader,  Minneapoils 
Star;  reporter,  St.  Paul  Daily  News 
Press;  adviser  to  Minnesota’s  late 
Governor  Floyd  B.  Olson;  public  in¬ 
formation  division,  Minnesota  State 
Highway  Department,  and  returned  to 
the  Star  Journal  early  in  1941,  where 
he  is  now  country  editor  and  copy 
reader.  He  will  study  international 
economic  relations,  foreign  policy  and 
19th  and  2()th  century  European 
history. 

To  Study  City  PlaRuiug 

John  Shively,  38,  is  Kansas  bom 
and  reared  and  holds  an  A.B.  degree 
from  the  University  of  Kansas  in  1927 
as  a  journalism  major.  He  was  a 
general  reporter  on  the  Kansas  City 
Star  and  Pittsburg  (Kan.)  Headlight 
and  Sun,  1927-1929;  journalism  lab¬ 
oratory  instructor,  Kansas  University, 
1929-32;  market  reporter,  Kansas  City 
Star,  1933  to  January,  1935;  industrial 
and  real  estate  editor  since.  He  will 
emphasize  city  planning  with  special 
attention  to  causes  and  proposed  ciires 
of  urban  blight  and  will  take  eco¬ 
nomics  and  government  courses  re¬ 
lated  to  post-war  problems. 

John  B.  Terry  is  39  years  old  and 
a  member  of  the  Washington  Bureau 
of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin.  He 
was  bom  in  Manila  where  his  father 
was  connected  with  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  and  he  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  at  Los  Angeles  in  1927.  His 
newspaper  work  began  on  the  Mon¬ 
terey  Peninsula  (Cal.)  Herald,  after 
which  he  edited  weeklies,  worked  one 
year  on  the  Palo  Alto  Times  and  then 
went  to  Hawaii  and  the  Star-Bulletin. 
After  Pearl  Harbor,  he  worked  for 
several  months  as  telegraph  editor  of 
the  Monterey  Peninsula  Herald. 

Leigh  White  was  born  in  1914  at  St. 
Albans,  Vt.,  attended  Washington 
University  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  broke 
into  the  newspaper  field  in  Mexico, 
as  correspondent  for  newspapers  and 
magazines.  He  was  editor  of  Tide, 
publicity  director  for  Doubleday, 
Doran,  and  drove  a  Loyalist  ambu¬ 
lance  in  the  Spanish  civil  war.  Later 
he  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Paris  Herald, 
Red  Book,  This  Week,  and  Forum. 
He  was  a  CBS  correspondent  in  Eu¬ 
rope  during  the  early  occupations  and 
was  wounded  covering  the  Battle  of 
Greece.  Until  two  weeks  ago  he  was 
a  Washington  correspondent  for  Co¬ 
lumbia  Broadcasting  System. 

Study  Intarnatieual  Ralotiont 

Herbert  Yahraes,  who  will  be  38  in 
November,  has  been  magazine  editor 
and  special  writer  for  PM  since  the 
newspaper  began  publication  two 
years  ago  last  spring.  A  native  of 
Easton,  Pa.,  Yahraes  was  graduated 
from  Lafayette  College  and  paid  his 
way  through  school  working  as  a  part- 
time  reporter  for  the  Easton  Express. 
Following  his  graduation  in  1928  he 
went  to  Louisiana  where  he  was  Baton 
Rouge  correspondent  both  for  the  New 
Orleans  Item  and  the  United  Press. 
He  held  these  jobs  through  1929  and 
1930.  For  the  next  two  years  he  pub¬ 
lished  a  weekly  in  New  Jersey,  the 
F airlawn-Radbum  News,  after  which 
he  joined  the  AP  Feature  Service  as 
a  writer.  He  remained  with  the  AP 
eight  years  before  joining  PM.  Yahraes 
will  concentrate  on  international  rela¬ 
tions  while  at  Harvard  and  will  study 
previous  attempts  made  at  collabora¬ 
tion  among  nations,  with  special  em¬ 
phasis  being  placed  on  America’s 
post-war  role  in  the  world’s  effort  to 
arrive  at  lasting  peace. 


Papers  Anticipate 
Invasion,  Sell 
Special  Ads  for  It 

Brownsville  (Tex.)  Herald 
Plans  'Extra'  Days  Ahead  . . . 
Ohio  Paper  Uses  Angle 

Two  newspapers,  the  Brownsville 
(Tex.)  Herald  and  the  Portsmouth 
(O.)  Times,  not  only  anticipated  that 
there  would  be  an  invasion  of  Italy, 
but  they  also  sold  special  invasion 
advertising  to  be  run  on  the  day  the 
invasion  became  a  fact.  The  Herald 
ran  an  invasion  extra,  for  which  it 
had  prepared  16  pages  of  maps  and 
background  material  well  in  advance, 
leaving  pages  1  and  3  for  the  news, 
and  the  Times  coupled  the  invasion 
angle  with  the  sale  of  War  Bonds, 
using  the  edition  to  start  off  the  Sep¬ 
tember  drive. 

Jack  E.  Rutledge,  executive  and 
managing  editor  of  the  Herald,  wrote 
Eoitor  &  Publisher  that  the  extra, 
printed  in  tabloid  form  as  a  novelty 
and  to  conserve  paper,  was  a  success 
with  both  adverti^rs  and  readers. 
Several  hundred  inches  of  advertising, 
using  copy  worded  in  a  timely  man¬ 
ner,  “The  invasion  has  started,”  “The 
beginning  of  the  end  is  in  sight,”  and 
“Allied  armies  are  in  Europe  today,” 
were  sold  and  more  could  have  been 
had  the  extra  been  enlarged. 

Used  at  luterf 

The  paper’s  front  page  carried  only 
huge  headlines  and  an  index  to  the 
maps,  while  the  news  story  was  run 
on  ffie  third  page.  For  the  regular 
editions,  pages  1  and  3  were  remade, 
up-to-the-minute  maps  and  sketches 
inserted,  and  the  tabloid  used  as  an 
insert. 

In  Portsmouth,  practically  every 
major  merchant  was  sold  an  ad  to  be 
run  on  invasion  day  based  in  most 
cases  on  the  theme,  “Back  Today’s 
Invasion  with  the  Purchase  of  War 
Bonds.”  The  single  edition  contained 
over  12,060  lines  of  War  Bond  copy. 

The  Herald  is  already  anticipating 
other  war  extras,  and  in  addition  in¬ 
tends  to  sell  a  page  or  two  of  similar 
copy  for  any  extra  it  puts  out,  thus 
making  extras  pay  their  own  way. 

■ 

Says  Press  to  be 
Received  at  All  Times 

In  a  recent  order  commending  the 
press  for  excellence  in  handling  news 
since  the  war’s  outbreak,  Gen.  Robert 
Wood  Johnson,  vice-president,  WPB, 
and  chairman.  Smaller  War  Plants 
Corporation,  directed  all  district  and 
regional  officials  of  the  SWPC  as  their 
No.  1  rule  “to  receive  and  talk  to  ac¬ 
credited  representatives  of  the  press 
whenever  they  call  on  SWPC  for  pub¬ 
lic  information.” 

The  order  elaborated  that  when  in¬ 
formation  was  not  available,  the  press 
should  still  be  received  coiu'teously 
and  the  situation  adequately  explain¬ 
ed.  General  Johnson  also  indicated 
that  there  was  to  be  no  “buck  pass¬ 
ing”,  that  district  officials,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  should  not  tell  reporters  that 
the  information  asked  must  be  gotten 
friMn  the  regional  office,  but  rather, 
in  their  presence,  phone  the  office, 
asking  the  specific  question. 

“Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,” 
said  General  Johnson,  “the  American 
press  has  commendably  handled  the 
matter  of  military  security  with  a 
self-imposed  censorship  which  has 
been  most  intelligent.  Hence,  press 
representatives  will  be  regarded  as 
fellow  American  citizens  who  are 
trying  to  serve  their  community  by 
conveying  to  their  readers  the  public 
information  which  is  rightfully  theirs.” 
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continued  from  page  7 
credited  there  had  been  promoted — 
in  assimilated  rank — ^from  second  lieu¬ 
tenant  to  captain. 

This  means  that  any  correspondent 
who  is  captured  will  be  entitled  to  the 
pay  privileges  of  a  captain  instead  of 
a  shavetail. 

On  the  Pacific  battlefront  General 
Douglas  MacArthur  also  kept  news¬ 
hawks  hopping.  In  an  unprecedented 
flight,  the  General  watched  American 
paratroopers  make  their  Pacific  war 
debut,  capturing  positions  that  sealed 
the  Markham  River  Valley  escape 
route  of  the  Japanese  forces  in  their 
Lae  stronghold  on  the  northeast  coast 
of  New  Guinea. 

“With  General  MacArthur  riding  in 
a  Flying  Fortress  at  the  head  of  our 
formation,  I  flew  in  one  of  the  scores 
of  transport  planes  that  followed  him 
in  over  the  enemy  base  and  swooped 
low  over  the  first  valley  west  of  Lae 
to  shower  down  their  cargo  of  sky 
troops  and  artillery,”  Don  Caswell, 
UP.  correspondent,  wrote. 

Writer  Flies  with  MocArther 

Caswell  had  the  distinction  of  riding 
with  an  armada  which  was  the  greatest 
aerial  task  force  ever  assembled  in  the 
Southwest  or  South  Pacific  war  the¬ 
aters,  and  the  paratroop  operation  was 
one  of  the  biggest  of  its  kind  in  history. 

“We  saw  the  entire  operation  from 
the  time  attack  planes  opened  the 
ball,”  Caswell  cabled. 

Harold  Gxiard,  another  U.P.  staffer, 
witnessed  the  amphibious  attack  on 
the  north  shore  of  Huon  Gulf  on 
Sept.  4. 

Peter  Whitney,  foreign  editor  of  the 
Son  Francisco  Chronicle  for  the  past 
two  years,  has  left  for  the  European 
war  front  to  serve  as  Chronicle  cor¬ 
respondent. 

Reports  from  Key  Cities 

Here  are  reports  gleaned  from  a 
quick  telegraph  and  telephone  survey 
of  key  cities  throughout  the  country, 
stating  the  reaction  of  the  surrender 
news  on  circulation,  how  the  story  was 
played  and  other  pertinent  data: 

In  New  York  it  was  one  story:  “We 
could  have  sold  all  the  copies  we 
printed  if  we  would  have  had  the 
paper.” 

Evening  papers,  all  of  vdiich  re¬ 
plated  when  the  news  broke,  ran  as 
high  as  40%  over  their  regular  press 
runs,  although  none  reported  that  it 
had  printed  more  copies  than  when 
the  news  of  Pearl  Harbor  broke. 

Some  papers  like  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  Sun  and  Post  restricted  their 
press  runs  to  a  conservative  increase. 
The  Herald  Tribune  did  not  accept  any 
extra  newsstand  orders,  but  ran  15,000 
copies  over  its  regular  press  rim, 
which  it  distributed  equally  among 
stands. 

The  Sun,  which  said  it  had  not  yet 
received  a  report  on  sales,  said  its 
extra  copies  were  much  in  demand 
and  that  it  did  not  rim  any  extras. 
The  Post  also  restricted  its  increase 
to  a  conservative  15%  over  normal. 

All  papers  remained  on  regular 
schedules,  none  issuing  extras,  al¬ 
though  some  pjn.’s  moved  their  edi¬ 
tion  time  ahead  to  get  on  the  streets 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  World-Telegram  reported  an 
approximate  40%  increase  in  its  press 
run,  stating  it  sold  seven  times  as 
many  copies  of  the  paper  as  it  ran  as 
a  first  edition,  which  latter  figure  ap¬ 
proximated  70,000  copies. 

PM,  which  comes  from  the  presses 
at  an  early  hour,  made  replates  at  the 
tag  end  of  its  press  nm  and  wily  a 
few  thousand  copies  caught  the  news. 
An  executive  there  guessed  that  the 
paper  ran  somewhere  between  10,000 
and  15,000  copies  to  accommodate 
readers. 


The  Joumai-American,  running  only 
regular  editions,  estimated  that  70% 
of  its  total  circulation  carried  the  sur¬ 
render  news.  It  did  not  issue  any 
extra.  The  Times  reported  a  10%  in¬ 
crease  in  sales  in  the  city.  The  Daily 
News  reported  it  ran  extra  copies  over 
its  regular  press  nm  and  turned  away 
orders. 

San  Francisco — Use  of  unusual  type 
display  and  patriotic  decorations 
mark^  the  handling  of  the  Italian 
surrender  story  by  San  Francisco 
afternoon  newspapers,  which  reported 
a  tremendous  increase  in  newsstand 
sales  for  the  day. 

The  Call-BuUetin  hit  the  streets 
with  a  banner  line  in  144-point  type. 
Red  and  black  type,  and  “white”  type 
against  a  black  background  featured 
the  headlines  used  in  various  editions. 
Flag  decorations  in  red  and  blue  were 
also  used.  Ihe  paper  reported  an  in¬ 
crease  in  street  sales  of  more  than  50%. 

“Italy  Quits,”  in  25-pica  type  in  red, 
with  the  word  “unconihtional”  in  black 
type  of  120-point,  below,  featured  the 
headlines  of  the  first  e^tion  of  the 
San  Francisco  News. 

The  Oakland  Tribune  handled  the 
story  conservatively,  using  regulation 
72-point  type  in  its  banner  line. 

Because  the  story  broke  in  the 
morning,  the  morning  papers  made 
no  unsual  display,  except  that  the 
Examiner  featured  its  Thursday  morn¬ 
ing  edition  with  a  red  “V”  splashed 
across  the  front  page.  The  Chronicle 
gave  complete  coverage,  but  made  no 
unusual  display  in  headlines. 

Afternoon  papers  in  San  Francisco 
and  Oakland  extra’d  all  of  their  reg¬ 
ular  editions,  but  got  out  no  extras  for 
the  occasion.  As  per  agreement  all 
afternoon  papers  hit  the  streets  at  the 
same  time — 11  o’clock. 

Fhiladaiphia  Sold  Oat 

Philadelphia — Crowds  about  news¬ 
stands  clamoring  for  newspapers  car¬ 
rying  the  news  of  the  surrender  of 
Italy  and  no  newspapers  to  be  had  at 
times  was  the  unusual  situation  here 
in  the  wake  of  the  momentous  news 
from  overseas.  No  sooner  were  edi¬ 
tions  delivered  on  central  city  stands 
than  they  were  quickly  cleaned  out, 
leaving  avid  readers  only  the  alterna¬ 
tive  of  seeking  a  radio  or  watching 
the  Evening  Bulletin’s  animated  bulle¬ 
tin  boards  on  the  north  and  south 
sides  of  city  hall.  The  Union  News 
Company  reported  an  abnormally 
heavy  nm  with  many  persons  exas¬ 
perated  when  they  couldn’t  get  papers. 

Ihe  pinch  has  become  increasingly 
more  acute  lately  with  newspapers 
limiting  their  runs  and  declining  re¬ 
turns  due  to  newsprint  shortage.  Mat¬ 
ters  were  complicated  by  the  wreck 
of  the  Congressional  Limited  at  North 
Philadelphia  Monday  evening.  On  top 
of  that  came  the  Third  War  Loan 
parade  of  movie  stars  through  central 
city  streets  today  bringing  out  crowds 
and  stimulating  newspaper  sales. 

L.  A.  Soles  Moderated 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. — Additional  news¬ 
stand  sales  of  Los  Angeles  papers 
Wednesday  were  moderated  by  the 
“no  returns”  basis  on  which  all  stands 
have  "been  placed.  Dealers  receive 
only  as  many  papers  as  they  order. 
Ihe  story  broke  just  in  time  for  first 
editions  of  afternoon  papers  and  the 
first  afternoon  edition  of  the  Daily 
News.  No  specials  were  run. 

The  evening  Herald  &  Express  re¬ 
ported  a  26%  increase  in  street  sales; 
Daily  News  reported  14%  increase  for 
the  24-hour  paper,  with  39%  increase 
in  the  five  afternoon  editions  which 
carried  the  story;  Hollywood  Citizen- 
News  reported  20%  gain.  Times  street 
sales  of  today’s  editions  were  up  7^%; 
Examiner,  luuidicapped  with  a  special 
stuffM  insert,  was  up  less  than  5%. 


Both  Times  and  Examiner’s  first  edi¬ 
tions  hit  the  streets  at  6  o’clock 
Wednesday  night. 

All  papers  printed  interviews  with 
local  Italian-Americans,  war  plant 
workers  and  leading  citizens.  Examiner 
and  Times  ran  page  of  pictures  tracing 
rise  and  fall  of  fascism.  Elxaminer 
front  page  was  imprinted  with  full- 
page-size  red  “V.” 

Atlanta  Journal  street  sales  for 
early  edition  deadline  coincided  with 
Ae  news  flash  of  the  surrender.  The 
front  page  ready  to  go  to  press  was 
made  over  for  an  extra.  A  second 
extra,  when  later  news  was  received, 
was  the  only  departure  from  the  reg¬ 
ular  schedule  of  editions.  There  was 
no  increase  in  newsstand  sales.  Down¬ 
town  area  was  well  covered  and  city 
carriers  were  rushed  to  suburban 
areas  with  the  early  edition. 

The  Atlanta  Constitution  went  to 
press  two  hours  earlier  and  printed 
six  extras. 

Atlanta  Journal  street  sales  for 
Italy’s  surrender  set  a  record  with 
20,746,  topping  the  past  record  19,960 
for  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack. 

Dallas,  Tex. — Timea-Herald  circu¬ 
lation,  up  50%,  and  would  have  been 
up  300%  if  paper  had  been  available. 
Every  issue  was  snapped  up  before  it 
reached  newsstands  by  people  wanting 
to  confirm  radio  reports.  Times-Her- 
ald  had  to  hold  output  to  number  of 
special  advertising  supplements  made 
up  night  before.  Circulation  Manager 
Ira  T.  Whitt  estimates  that  he  could 
have  sold  15  or  20  thousand  more 
otherwise.  No  extra  was  issued.  Dallas 
News  had  a  52%  increase  in  sales. 

Chicago  Utod  Big  Typo 

Chicago  —  Newspapers  dusted  off 
their  biggest  type  to  announce  the 
news  that  Italy  had  surrendered.  The 
Chicago  Herald-American  devoted  its 
entire  first  page  to  a  spread,  with  a  red 
and  white  strip  across  the  top  of  the 
page  entitled:  “Victory.”  In  black 
and  white  reverse,  the  Herald-Amer¬ 
ican  bannered;  “Italy  Gives  Up — Will 
Fight  Nazi  Attack.”  The  opening 
paragraph  of  the  lead  story  was  set 
in  eight-column  measure,  boldface. 

Chicago  afternoon  newspapers  re¬ 
ported  the  biggest  sale  of  papers  since 
Pearl  Harbor,  with  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  and  Chicago  Herald-American 
newsstand  sales  up  80,000  over  the 
same  day  a  week  ago  and  the  Chicago 
Times  ahead  50,000.  Morning  papers 
also  felt  the  impact  of  Italy’s  sur¬ 
render  and  the  subsequent  invasion 
developments  with  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  and  Chicago  Sun  reporting  in¬ 
creased  sales. 

The  Tribime  information  service 
handled  more  than  15,000  telephone 
calls  Wednesday,  5,000  of  them  be¬ 
tween  11  a.m.  and  noon.  The  number 
of  calls  surpassed  those  after  Pearl 
Harbor  was  attacked. 

Washington,  D.  C. — Italy’s  uncon¬ 
ditional  surrender  competed  with 
Mickey  Rooney  and  Judy  Garland  for 
public  attention  in  Washington  Wed¬ 
nesday  noon.  Mickey  and  Judy 
headed  a  Hollywood  contingent  here 
to  promote  bond  sales  and  approx¬ 
imately  100,000  persons  lin^  the 
streets  to  view  their  parade.  The  sur¬ 
render  stoi^  broke  just  before  noon 
editions  of  three  of  the  papers  came 
on  the  street  and  makeover  was  in 
order.  The  fourth  paper  held  for  more 
complete  coverage  and  appeared  on 
sch^ule  in  the  early  evening. 

New  Orleans,  La. — Street  sales  on 
afternoon  newspapers  with  the  first 
news  of  the  Italian  surrender  in¬ 
creased  approximately  70%  over  nor¬ 
mal.  Neither  the  New  Orleans  Item 
nor  New  Orleans  States  put  out  an 
extra.  The  Item  was  preparing  its 


regular  second  edition  replate  adi* 
the  flash  arrived  and  speeded  this 
by  10  minutes  getting  on  the  streei 
by  11:16  a.m.  'l^e  States’  first  editica 
was  out  and  the  news  arrived  about 
an  hour  and  a  half  before  its  secoM 
edition.  A  replate  was  made  of  tht 
first  edition  and  the  paper  got  out  oo 
the  street  by  11:10  ajn. 

Exact  street  sales  figures  were  not 
released  by  the  Item,  but  James  Hsj, 
circulation  manager,  stated  that  the 
increase  was  approximately  70%  o 
compared  with  40%  increase  cauasd 
by  news  of  the  invasion  of  Italy  Ur 
week. 

Street  sales  of  the  States  soared  to 
approximately  29,100,  almost  a  12,0(9 
increase  over  average  daily  sales,  D<^ 
aid  W.  Coleman,  circulation  managv, 
stated.  This  compared  with  an  in¬ 
crease  of  about  6,000  when  news  d 
the  invasion  arriv^. 

There  was  no  spectacular  handliig 
of  the  news  by  either  of  the  aftemoag 
papers  or  by  the  Times-Picayuns. 
The  States  ran  a  214-point  eight-col¬ 
umn  line  and  the  Item  a  240-poi^ 
eight-column  line.  The  Times-Pica- 
yune  reported  an  increase  of  about 
6,000  in  its  street  sales,  its  first  editioo 
going  out  at  9  pjn.  Wednesday  « 
usual. 

Birmingham,  Ala.— On  account  of 
newsprint  shortage,  Birmingham  Neis$ 
had  to  freeze  street  sales,  which  weit 
held  to  2,500,  but  could  have  sok 
20,000  to  25,000,  said  Don  R.  Davk, 
circulation  director.  The  first  edition, 
which  was  replated  to  catch  the  Ital¬ 
ian  surrender,  sold  out  in  15  minutci 
Army  camps  and  troop  trains  wired  h 
for  papers  and  newsboys  raised  i 
ruckus  because  they  could  not  ffll 
demand. 

“Never  in  my  25  years  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  was  I  faced  with  a  situation  lib 
this,”  said  Mr.  Davis.  However  bt 
added  the  paper  was  unable  to  suppb 
the  demand  on  the  first  invasion  stoiy. 

G.  E.  Peer,  circulation  manager  d 
the  Post,  said  street  sales  on  the  first 
edition  were  up  more  than  100%  but 
on  account  of  paper  shortage,  ouflyinf 
districts  were  not  covered. 

Extra  Ir  Twin  Citios 

Minneapolis  —  Italian  surrendo 
story  broke  in  the  Twin  Cities  just 
about  deadline  for  first  street  editions 
on  afternoon  papers.  St.  Paul  Dis¬ 
patch  was  able  to  go  to  press  15  min¬ 
utes  early,  splashing  a  one-paragrapli 
bulletin  across  eight  columns,  under 
an  eight-column  banner.  This  is  the 
only  twin  cities  paper  which  used  an 
“extra”  slug  on  page  one.  The  Dis¬ 
patch  put  out  two  extra  makeovers 
with  additional  information. 

Street  sales  were  up  considerably 
and  Dispatch  executives  said  the  sales 
would  have  gone  higher  except  that 
there  was  a  shortage  of  newsboys,  due 
to  the  fact  schools  had  reopened  two 
days  earlier. 

Both  Minneapolis  Star-Journal  and 
Minneapolis  Daily  Times  were  caught 
by  flash  four  minutes  after  newsroom 
deadline,  and  held  their  editions  for 
that  time  to  carry  the  flash  under  8- 
column  streamers.  Both  papiers  had 
quick  maJieovers  for  longer  storia 
and  were  sold  out. 

Only  unusual  typographical  treat¬ 
ment  was  in  Star-Journal’s  home  edi¬ 
tions,  which  went  down  to  a  one-line. 
4-colunm  60  point  cap  streamer,  pre¬ 
sumably  to  indicate  the  regard  is 
which  Italy  was  held.  Star-Journal 
final  edition  went  back  to  two  eight- 
column  120  point  lines  for  main  head, 
however. 

Star- Journal  street  and  dealer  sales, 
in  the  city  and  surrounding  area,  weit 
up  to  25%.  Daily  Times  street  sal« 
were  up  60%  over  normal. 
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HOW  MUCH... 
IN  A  CONVOY? 


1,000,000  BOMBS  •  500  TANKS  •  10  PT  BOATS  •  10,000  TRUCKS  •  1,000  TANK  DESTROYERS  •  135,000  MACHINE  GUNS 
25,000,000  SHELLS  •  30,000  JEEPS  •  200  PLANES  •  100  LOCOMOTIVES  •  1,000  ANTI-AIRCRAFT  GUNS  •  140  AIRCRAFT  DEnaORS 

WITH  ma.  AND  EQUIPMENT 

500,000,000  ROUNDS  OF  AMMUNITION  •  75,000,000  GALLONS  OF  GASOLINE  *4,000,000  CASES  OF  FOOD,  MEDICINE, CLOTHING  AND  SUPPLIES 

★  ★ 

TIm  Anarkm  steawisliip  Hms,  ceeperoHiig  wMi  the  War  Shipping  Adaiaistrotioa  awl  ' the  Navy,  ore  heepiog  wony  sech  ceovoys  wevhig 

GRACE  LINE 

BACK  THE  ATTACK—  WITH  WAX  BONDS 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHEfi 


ASSOCIATED  PRESS  MANAGING  EDITORS  MEET  IN  CHICAGO 


On  hand  for  AP  Managing  Edifors'  warfime  meeting  in  Chicago  this  week.  Seated, 
I.  to  r.:  Basil  L.  Walters,  Minneapolis  Star  Journal  and  Tribune,  chairman  of  executive 
committee;  Stanley  P.  Barnett,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  and  Russ  Stewart,  Chicago 
Times.  Standing,  I.  to  r.:  George  W.  Healy,  Jr.,  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune,  vice- 
chairman;  and  William  P.  Steven,  Tulsa  Tribune. 


continued  from  page  11 
Finnegan’s  talk  was  based  on  his  spe¬ 
cial  memorandum  filed  in  ctmnection 
with  the  federal  govermnent’s  anti¬ 
trust  suit  against  the  AP. 

Paradoxically  enough,  the  wartime 
conference  found  many  of  the  AP 
managing  editors  in  attendance  here 
when  the  big  story  broke  on  Italy’s 
surrender.  An  AP  printer  kept  mem¬ 
bers  informed  on  the  fast  breaking  de¬ 
velopments,  but  many  editors  were 
curiously  concerned  with  how  their 
papers  were  handling  the  story.  One 
member  raised  the  question  as  to  why 
news  of  the  Italian  armistice  had  been 
withheld  from  the  press  for  five  days, 
inasmuch  as  the  Eisenhower  commu¬ 
nique  stated  the  armistice  had  been 
agreed  upon  Sept.  3.  No  answer  was 
given  to  this  question,  but  it  was  ap¬ 
parent  that  some  AP  members  in¬ 
tended  pressing  that  point  with  gov¬ 
ernment  sources. 

Basil  L.  Walters,  Minneapolis  Star 
Journal  and  Tribune,  chairman  of  the 
AP  managing  editor  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  gave  the  assembled  editors  a 
first  hand  account  of  his  observations 
in  connection  with  his  recent  visit  to 
England.  Highlights  of  Mr.  Walters’ 
remark  were  contained  in  an  inter¬ 
view  with  EIditor  &  Publisher  appear¬ 
ing  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Palmer  Hoyt  Talks 

Many  of  the  important  problems, 
relative  to  AP  service  are  yet  to  be 
discussed  at  the  conference  which  will 
continue  until  Saturday  noon.  Visit¬ 
ing  editors  were  guests  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  Chicago  Herald-Amer- 
ican  and  Chicago  Times  at  a  luncheon 
today  and  will  be  guests  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  at  luncheon  on  Friday. 

Palmer  Hoyt,  director,  domestic 
branch  of  the  Office  of  War  Informa¬ 
tion,  sptoke  at  the  opening  session 
Wednesday  night.  He  declared  the 
OWI  has  a  four-fold  purpose — to  keep 
the  news  of  the  war  flowing,  to  pre¬ 
vent  confusion  in  the  news,  to  enlist 
public  cooperation  on  war  programs, 
and  to  be  of  service  to  all  media  of 
information. 

“This  is  a  job  which  must  be  done 
in  a  purely  non-political  manner,’’  de- 
clareid  the  publisher  of  the  Portland 
Oregonian,  now  on  leave  of  absence. 
“As  a  citizen,  a  publisher  and  a  gov¬ 
ernment  official,  I  do  not  want  to  see 
OWI  either  dominated  or  attacked 
for  political  purposes.  It  must  remain 
the  strong  and  effective  servant  of  the 
press.” 

Cemmeatt  aa  Criticism  of  OWI 

At  the  outset  of  his  address,  Mr. 
Hoyt  took  occasion  to  comment  on 
criticism  leveled  at  OWI.  He  divided 
such  critics  into  two  classes,  the  well- 
intentioned  who  do  not  understand 
the  true  functions  of  OWI  and  the  un¬ 
informed  who  think  it  would  be  a  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  country  to  destroy  OWI. 

“I  have  talked  to  people  of  both 
these  types  and  I  know  that  once  they 
understand  the  real  purposes  behind 
OWI  they  not  only  cease  to  attack  it 
but  they  come  to  the  realization  that 
it  represents  one  of  the  important 
things  that  they  themselves  are  fight¬ 
ing  for — freedom  of  expression. 

“The  day  that  anyone  convinces  me 
that  OWI  is  not  doing  an  important 
service,  I  am  ready  to  recommend  that 
it  be  disbanded.  I  have  challenged 
many  people  to  demonstrate  that  OWI 
isn't  doing  a  much  needed  war  job  and 
so  far  no  one  has  successfully  done 
so.” 

Asserting  that  OWI  cannot  render 
its  full  service  unless  it  has  the  sup¬ 
port  and  the  backing  of  the  pressT  Mr. 
Hoyt  offered  the  following  four-point 
program: 

“First,  we  must  keep  the  news  flow¬ 
ing.  It  is  a  normal  ^ing  in  wartime 


information  to  have  restrictions  on 
the  flow  of  news.  These  restrictions 
are  sound  only  so  long  as  they  adhere 
to  the  principle  that  we  do  not  want 
to  tell  the  enemy  anything  that  would 
be  of  aid  or  comfort  to  him.  Nobody 
understands  and  accepts  the  meaning 
of  military  security  better  than  the 
American  press.  Its  willing  adherence 
to  the  voluntary  code  of  war  time 
censorship  is  a  great  testimonial  to 
the  strength  of  freedom  of  the  press 
in  this  country.  But  all  of  us  know 
that  the  practice  of  withholding  news 
on  security  grounds  can  be  carried  too 
far.  Indeed,  it  is  not  surprising,  un¬ 
der  the  stress  of  wartime  conditions, 
with  every  agency  engrossed  in  its 
own  problems,  to  find  a  tendency  to 
suppress  matters  which  are  outside 
the  realm  of  military  security.  I  sub¬ 
mit  that  it  is  essential  to  have  among 
all  the  war  agencies  in  Washington 
one  agency  whose  sole  responsibility 
is  to  get  news  out,  to  be  a  balance 
wheel  to  censorship,  and  to  be  the  ad¬ 
vocate  of  the  public  right  and  interest 
to  have  all  the  news  not  of  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy.  OWI  is  that 
agency  and  it  must  perform  that  task. 

“The  question  is  often  asked  of  me 
whether  the  press  itself  does  not  ade¬ 
quately  perform  that  function.  I  would 
be  the  first  to  agree  that  it  does.  But 
the  fact  is  that  in  wartime  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  press  do  not  always  have 
the  full  and  fair  opportunity  to  thresh 


out  questions  of  security  with  officials 
of  the  government.  In  many  instances 
that  role  can  be  played  only  by  some¬ 
one  inside  the  government,  and  it  is  a 
credit  to  our  free  American  govern¬ 
ment  that  it  voluntarily  sets  up  such 
a  safeguard.  In  short,  ^e  government 
has  created  an  official  advocate  for  the 
IK>int  of  view  of  the  press.  That  ad¬ 
vocate’s  effectiveness  will  be  only  as 
great  as  the  support  it  can  command 
from  the  press  itself. 

"The  second  point  in  our  program 
is  the  elimination  of  confusion  in  war 
information.  A  certain  amount  of 
confusion  may  be  inevitable;  most  of 
it  can  be  avoided.  As  I  see  it  con¬ 
fusion  and  conflict  spring  from  two 
causes — the  normal  overlapping  of 
responsibilities  among  government 
agencies,  and  the  necessary  haste  with 
which  many  large  undertakings  must 
be  put  into  effect. 

“OWI  has  been  doing  yeoman  ser¬ 
vice  in  my  judgment  for  over  a  year 
as  the  copy  desk  for  the  war  agencies, 
intercepting  conflicting  orders  before 
they  can  reach  the  public,  preventing 
inadvertent  or  unintentional  remarks 
from  causing  unnecessary  confusion  in 
the  minds  of  a  public  already  well 
burdened  with  war  duties.  OWI  in¬ 
sists  that  government  administrators 
get  into  agreement  before  they  go  to 
the  public  with  demands  for  coopera¬ 
tion. 

“This  type  of  service  merits  the 


support  of  the  country  and  partly 
ularly  of  the  press.  We  are  all  iq, 
terested  in  seeing  the  war  job  doii 
well.  The  elimination  of  confuM 
enables  the  government  to  do  its 
more  efficiently.  What  is  perhid 
more  important,  it  enables  the  iiA 
vidual  citizen  to  do  his  and  her 
efficiently. 

“The  third  point  in  the  OWI  prgi 
gram  is  that  we  must  make  it  po«[k 
ble  for  industry  and  the  public  to  o» 
operate  in  all  of  the  many  war  pro. 
grams  and  drives.  At  the  presea 
time,  there  are  over  59  of  these. 

“The  total  contribution  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  field  in  the  past  12  monthi 
has  been  well  over  250  million  dollai^ 
and  the  goal  set  for  the  next  U 
months  is  five  hundred  million  dollan 
worth  of  space  and  time — roughly  i 
third  of  the  total  annual  amount  of 
all  advertising  expenditures  for  tht 
entire  country. 

“My  fourth  and  last  point  in  the 
program  for  OWI  is  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  must  have  such  an  agency  if 
only  to  render  service  to  the  media  of 
information.  To  be  sure,  the  newspa¬ 
pers  have  always  been  well  organized 
for  the  gathering  of  news  from  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies.  I  am  opposed  to 
the  setting  up  of  any  procedures  whidi 
tend  to  compete  with  established 
newspapers  or  other  channels  or 
which  would  tend  to  substitute  a  gov¬ 
ernment  channel  for  a  private  chan¬ 
nel.  But  I  do  insist  that  we  are  i 
necessary  service  to  the  newspapen 
and  particularly  to  those  brandies  of 
the  press  which  do  not  have  the  fa¬ 
cilities  for  effective  representation  in 
Washington.” 

Mr.  Hoyt  announced  the  addition 
of  three  new  members  to  the  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper  advisory  committer 
of  OWI,  headed  by  Roy  Roberts 
Kansas  City  Star,  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors.  The  new  members  are  W.  D 
Chandler,  San  Francisco  Chronicle: 
James  N.  North,  Jr.,  Ft.  Worth  Star- 
Telegram;  and  Tracy  S.  McCracken. 
Cheyenne  Wyoming  State  Tribune. 

■ 

Marshall  Praises 
War  Correspondents 

Washington,  Sept.  8 — “As  a  method 
of  .providing  news,  free  from  hint  of 
propaganda,  the  principle  has  been 
accepted  that  civilian  correspondents 
rather  than  public  relations  officers 
-should  prepare  the  news  for  the  pub¬ 
lic,”  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall  com¬ 
mented  today  in  his  annual  report  as 
Chief  of  Staff. 

Gen.  Marshall’s  report,  placed  in 
the  hands  of  War  Secretary  Henry  L 
Stimson,  covers  all  phases  of  war  op¬ 
erations  during  the  year  and  touches 
the  subject  of  press  relations  only  to 
the  extent  of  stating  such  basic  poli¬ 
cies  as:  “During  the  war  the  guiding 
principle  of  the  conduct  of  Army  pub¬ 
lic  relations  has  been  to  release  all  in¬ 
formation  consistent  with  safeguard- 1 
ing  military  security.” 

Press  and  radio  were  complimented 
for  their  observance  of  the  code  of 
censorship,  Gen.  Marshall  commenting 
that  “a  genuine  cooperation  has  been 
attained  by  these  great  news  dissem¬ 
inating  agencies.” 

BUYS  EASTON  PAPER 

The  Easton  (Pa.)  Morning  Fret 
Press,  recently  converted  from  a  daily 
to  a  weekly,  has  been  sold  by  Holland 
Adams  of  Bethlehem  to  William  T. 
Dodge,  the  paper’s  general  manager 
for  five  years,  and  henceforth  it  will 
be  published  on  Sundays,  an  an¬ 
nouncement  stated  Sept.  2.  Easton 
now  has  one  daily  newspaper,  the 
afternoon  Easton  Express,  which  was 
not  involved  in  the  transaction. 


AP  CORRESPONDENTS  HAVE  REUNION 


After  ten  consecu¬ 
tive  months  of  watch¬ 
ing  the  battle  against 
the  Japanese  in  the 
Southwest  Pacific, 

Associated  Press  cor¬ 
respondent  J.  Nor¬ 
man  Lodge,  right, 
has  returned  for  a 
month's  vacation 
with  the  warning 
that  the  war  with 
Japan  is  only  start¬ 
ing.  He  is  shown 
here  with  John  A. 

Moroso,  III,  center, 
who  himself  just  re¬ 
cently  returned  from 
covering  the  North 
African  and  Sicilian 
war  for  the  AP,  and 
George  Tucker,  who 
AP  has  assigned  to 
the  Mediterranean 
area.  Lodge  told 

Moroso,  who  interviewed  him  for  the  AP,  of  his  14,000-mile  plane  ride  from  Vella 
Lavella,  the  upper  Solomons,  and  of  his  grueling  experiences  in  the  foxholes  of 
Guadalcanal,  Rendova,  and  New  Georgia. 
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TAKE  H  TIP  /^Z7/77 


NEW  ENGLAND  factories  are  working 
round  the  clock  to  produce  war  goods. 
And  New  England  manufacturers  are 
working  round  the  clock  planning  for  the 
post-war  period  so  that  the  present  pros¬ 
perity  of  their  millions  of  workers  will 
continue  through  the  post-war  days — and 
after. 

Why  not  take  a  tip  from  them  and  do 
yof/r  post-war  planning  now.’’ 


Build  a  preference  today  for  your  prod¬ 
ucts  of  today  or  of  tomorrow  in  this  pros- 
perf'us  market  —  build  it  through  New 
England  newspapers.  In  no  other  media 
can  you  get  such  complete  coverage  of  this 
important  territory;  so  well  has  their  cir¬ 
culation  kept  pace  with  New  England’s 
prosperity  and  growing  population. 

Any  one  of  our  representatives  will  be  glad 
to  help  you  with  your  advertising  plans 
for  today — and  tomorrow. 


WAR  COMMUNIQUE  NO.  3« 
FROM  RUSY  NEW  ENGLAND 


A  "NATURAL"  FOR  NEWSPAPERS 


INt 

»  Daily  Naws  (M) 
HAMPSHIRE 
'.'d  MonHer-Patrlol  (E) 
Santinal  (E) 

:;t<r  Union  Laadar  (MEE) 
ONT 

.Tima*  (E) 

Banaar  (E) 
n  Fraa  Prau  (M) 
CHUSETTS 
Timas  (E) 


Boston  Globa  (MEE) 

Boston  Globa  (S) 

Boston  Post  (M) 

Boston  Post  (S) 

Boston  Racord  E  Amarican  (ME) 
Boston  Sunday  Advartisar  (S) 
Brockton  Entarprlsa-TImas  (E) 
Capa  Cod  Standard-TImas, 
Hyannis  (E) 

Fall  RIvar  Harald  Naws  (E) 
FItchburq  Santinal  (E) 

HavarhlM  Gaiatta  (E) 


Holyoka  Transcript  (E) 

Lawranca  Eagla-Trlbuna  (ME) 

Naw  Badford  Sunday  Standard-TImas 
(S) 

Naw  Badford  Standard  Timas  (E) 
North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 

Pittsfield  Barfcshira  Eagla  (E) 

Salam  Naws  (E) 

Taunton  Gaiatta  (E) 

Waltham  Naws  Tribune  (E| 
Worcester  Telegram  and  Evening 
Gaiatta  (MEE) 


Worcester  Sunday  Talagram  (S) 
RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtiickat  Tima*  (R) 

West  Warwick  PawtuMt  Vallay  Daily 
Timas  (E) 

Woonsocket  Call  (E) 

CONNECTICUT 
Danbury  Naws-TImas  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 


Maridan  Journal  (E) 

Maridan  Racord  (M) 

Naw  Britain  Harald  (E) 

Naw  Haven  Ragistar  (US) 

Naw  London  Day  (E) 

Norwalk  Hour  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  and  Racord  (MEE)* 
Watarbury  Republican  E  Amarican 
(MEE) 

Watarbury  Republican  E  Amarican 
(EES) 
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WHAT  OUR 
READERS  SAY 

Asks  Press  to  Help 
Soldiers  to  Vote 

To  Editor  &  PiTBUSBiit: 

I  am  an  officer  overseas  in  the 
Tropics — and  a  former  newspaper¬ 
man — and  my  subscription  to  Editor  & 
Publisher  follows  me  overseas. 

I  see  a  problem  which  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  country  can  solve.  I  turn 
to  Editor  &  Publisher  as  the  only 
means  of  getting  the  idea  across. 

In  the  coming  elections — this  year, 
and  next,  and  perhaps  more — very  few 
men  in  the  armed  forces  will  vote 
because  it  takes  too  much  initiative 
on  their  part— and  because  they  are 
too  preoccupied  with  their  immediate 
duties. 

To  vote  they  must  send  in  a  certifi¬ 
cate  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  which 
they  vote.  He  will  send  the  necessary 
ballots.  Details  differ  from  State  to 
State. 

Sure,  the  Army  has  some  cards  to 
facilitate  voting  for  the  soldier — but  it 
takes  too  much  initiative  to  get  them — 
and  there  may  not  be  enough  to  go 
around — and  the  Army  leans  over 
backwards  to  stay  out  of  politics,  so 
will  hardly  do  more  than  to  announce 
in  routine  orders  that  these  cards  are 
available.  The  men  simply  do  not 
bother  to  go  through  channels  to  hunt 
them  up. 

My  suggestion  is  that  the  men  would 
fill  out  the  form,  which  would  start 
the  ball  rolling  for  them  to  vote,  IF 
the  folks  back  home  took  the  initiative 
to  send  each  soldier  the  form  in  their 
letters.  And  each  soldier  could  send 
it  on  to  his  family  for  remailing — 
direct  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in¬ 
volved. 

How  do  the  newspapers  enter  into 
the  picture?  First,  they  can  educate 
the  folks  back  home  to  encourage 
their  men  and  women  in  the  services 
to  vote.  Second,  they  can  ascertain 
what  are  the  proper  forms  for  their 
particular  state  or  locality,  and  PRINT 
THEM  in  their  papers  so  that  the  folks 
at  home  may  cut  them  out  and  en¬ 
close  them  in  letters  to  the  soldiers. 
V-mail  may  suggest  other  means. 

I  do  not  expect  that  the  soldiers 
will  vote  for  more  than  president, 
senator,  representative  and  mayor;  but 
they  keep  in  touch  with  home  enough 
to  give  intelligent  choices  on  these. 

Let  us  help  the  men  to  exercise  at 
least  this  one  right  for  which  they 
are  fighting. 

Sincerely, 

Charles  A.  Tepper, 
2nd  Lt.,  Cj^.C. 

Formerly  Chicago  Times  Syndi¬ 
cate  and  Chicago  Sun  Syndicate. 

Third  Issue  of  "Victory" 
Out  Under  New  Mg't. 

The  third  issue  of  Victory  magazine, 
distributed  in  neutral  and  friendly 
nations  to  give  a  true  picture  of  Am¬ 
erican  war  and  post-war  plans  and 
activities  and  to  counteract  false  Axis 
propaganda,  has  just  been  issued 
under  the  imprint  of  the  Crowell- 
CoUier  Publishing  Company,  in  col¬ 
laboration  with  the  Uniti^  States 
Government  It  formerly  was  issued 
by  the  Overseas  Division  of  the  Office 
of  War  Information,  which  still  pre¬ 
pares  the  editorial  material  under 
Crowell-Collier  approval. 

For  the  first  time  the  magazine, 
which  sells  for  10  cents,  U.  S.  cur¬ 
rency,  has  been  opened  to  advertisers, 
and  carries  10  full-page  advertise¬ 
ments  of  American  war  materials 
manufacturers.  No  general  product 
advertising  is  accepted.  Victory  is 
published  in  seven  languages — English, 


French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Arabic, 
Italian  and  Afrikaans — and  the  total 
edition  runs  to  535,000  copies. 

Present  plans  call  for  the  sale  of  Vic¬ 
tory  on  the  newsstands  of  many  coun¬ 
tries  throughout  the  world  through  ar¬ 
rangements  with  magazine  distributors 
in  ^  parts  of  Africa,  the  Near  Blast, 
India,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
accessible  coimtries  in  Europe.  There 
is  no  distribution  in  the  United  States, 
Caiuida,  Central  and  South  America. 

Advertisers  in  the  issue  include 
United  States  Steel  Export  Company, 
Willys-Overland  Motors,  Inc.,  Lock¬ 
heed  Aircraft  Corporation,  RCA  Vic¬ 
tor  Division  of  the  Radio  Corporation 
of  America,  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rub¬ 
ber  Company,  Underwood  Elliott  Fish¬ 
er  Company,  North  American  Avia¬ 
tion,  Inc.,  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber 
Company,  Bendix  Aviation  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Philco  Corporation. 

The  Crowell-Collier  Publishing 
Company  has  taken  over  publication  of 
Victory  on  a  non-profit  basis. 


Daily  Sponsors  Air 
Training  Course 

An  aero  training  course  sponsored 
by  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker 
News  got  off  to  a  fast  start  when 
a  newsp>aper-radio  promotion  tieup 
brought  nearly  300  registrants  the 
first  week. 

Keynoted  with  a  half-page  display 
advertisement,  “Wings  for  Boys  of  16 
and  Over,”  the  campaign  opened  sim¬ 
ultaneously  with  display  copy,  news 
stories  and  radio  talks.  For  six  con¬ 
secutive  days,  there  were  promotion 
stories  in  the  Knickerbocker  News 
and  15-minute  broadcasts  over  Albany 
station  WOKO. 

In  the  radio  programs,  A.  J.  Mc¬ 
Donald,  general  manager  of  the 
Knickerbocker  News,  carried  the  mes¬ 
sage  for  the  newspaper’s  role  in  estab¬ 
lishing  the  free  instruction  course. 
The  plan  for  the  course  took  shape 
after  Managing  Editor  Gerald  H. 
Salisbury  had  a  survey  made  to  de¬ 
termine  the  interest  of  boys  and  school 
officials  in  such  a  program. 

Since  funds  were  lacking,  the  Gan¬ 
nett  daily  worked  out  an  arrangement 
with  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  whereby  the 
latter’s  facilities,  plus  those  of  WOKO, 
could  be  used.  Classes  start  this 
month.  It  is  planned  to  designate  the 
cadets  as  the  Knickerbocker  Squad¬ 
ron,  with  a  sleeve  emblem  designed  by 
KN  Cartoonist  Jerry  Costello. 


F.  W.  Richardson 
Cal.  Publisher# 
Dies  at  78 


Berkeley,  Cal.,  Sept.  6 — ^Following 
an  illness  of  several  months.  Friend 
W.  Richardson,  president  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Press  Association  for  41  years, 
and  governor  of  California  from  1923 
to  1927,  succumbed  to  a  heart  attack 
at  his  home  in  Berkeley  yesterday. 
He  was  78. 

Funeral  services  are  to  be  held  Sept. 
7.  Attending  were  leading  newspaper 
publishers,  state  and  civic  leaders. 
Honorary  pallbearers  included  for¬ 
mer  President  Herbert  Hoover,  Gov¬ 
ernor  Earl  Warren,  former  Governors 
C.  C.  Young  and  Frank  Merriam; 
Joseph  R.  Knowland,  publisher  of  the 
Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune;  Percy  White- 
side,  publisher  of  the  Tulare  Times 
and  Advance  Register  and  president 
of  the  California  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association;  John  B.  Long,  general 
manager  of  the  CNPA. 

Mr.  Richardson  was  bom  in  Michi¬ 
gan  in  1865,  and  came  to  California 
as  a  boy.  'The  family  settled  in  San 
Bernardino  where  young  Richardson 
attended  school  and  later  became  a 
printer  and  then  publisher  of  the  San 
Bernardino  Times-Index.  In  1901,  he 
moved  to  Berkeley,  where  he  pur¬ 
chased  the  Berkeley  Gazette.  In  this 
year  he  was  also  elected  president  of 
the  California  Press  Association — a 
post  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
In  later  years  he  also  became  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Alameda  (Cal.)  Times- 
Star. 

He  entered  politics  in  1912,  as  state 
printer.  In  1915  he  became  state  treas¬ 
urer,  a  post  he  held  until  his  election 
as  governor  in  1923.  From  1932  to 
1934  he  was  state  building  and  loan 
commissioner,  and  state  bank  superin¬ 
tendent,  1934  to  1939.  Following  his 
term  as  governor  he  toured  the  world, 
and  also  arranged  tours  and  trips  for 
the  California  Press  Association. 

Surviving  him  are  his  widow,  Au¬ 
gusta;  two  sons,  Paul  Richardson, 
Beverly  Hills,  Cal.,  and  John  A.  Rich¬ 
ardson,  Oakland,  and  a  daughter,  Mrs. 
Ruth  Vancleve,  also  of  Oakland,  and 
three  grandchildren. 


nGHT  WORKER  LACK 

Cooperating  with  the  War  Man¬ 
power  Commission  and  the  OWI, 
numerous  advertisers  have  been  using 
their  space  to  urge  more  women  to  go 
into  essential  industry  and  those  al¬ 
ready  in  to  remain.  The  Woman’s 
Home  Companion,  for  example,  this 
week  took  full-page  space  in  eight 
key  city  newspapers  for  an  expressive 
ad  titled,  “Oil  on  my  hands!”  Beneath 
a  half-page  picture  of  a  woman’s 
hands,  first-person  copy  told  of  the 
importance  of  the  dirty  work  with  oily 
machinery  and  concluded,  “Since  I 
have  found  the  place  where  I  can 
serve  my  country  best,  I  should  feel 
as  if  there  were  blood  on  my  hands — 
his  blood — if  there  were  no  oil  on  my 
hands  today.”  Many  other  appeals 
have  been  made  editorially  as  well  as 
in  advertising,  and  the  covers  of  most 
of  the  Labor  Day  publications  featured 
women  doing  men’s  work. 


^bituan> 


El  Paso  (Tex.)  Herald,  died  at  S« 
Diego  Aug.  29  of  a  heart  attack.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Mexican  revolution  he  was  i 
confidant  of  the  rebel,  Pancho  Vilk 

Vernon  Fletcher  Knight,  22-year- 
old  son  of  Cliff  Knight,  fish  and  gaint 
editor  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Timci, 
has  been  reported  kill^  in  action  k 
No.  Africa  on  July  11.  He  was  at¬ 
tached  to  the  artillery  and  had  beet 
in  the  Army  a  year  and  a  month.  An¬ 
other  son,  Clifford  B.  Knight,  Jr.,  s 
a  private  in  the  AB.T.  Reserve  a 
Norwich  University,  Northfield,  Vt 

Mrs.  Marge  Summebs,  47,  a  newt- 
paperwoman  for  30  years,  haviof 
worked  for  various  Chicago,  De 
Moines  and  St.  Louis  newspapers,  dk^ 
in  Chicago,  Aug.  30. 

John  G.  Mills,  86,  who  died  Aug. 
29,  in  Baltimore,  for  18  years  was  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Cambridge  (Md.)  News,  but 
retired  some  time  ago. 

Robert  M.  Meigs,  20,  son  of  Jame 
B.  Meigs,  western  manager  of  Ok 
American  Weekly,  Chicago,  was  killed 
Aug.  31  in  an  airplane  crash  on  Ih 
Meighs  ranch  near  Patagonia,  Ariz. 
Aug.  31.  A  chronic  ailment  had  pre¬ 
vented  Meigs  from  entering  the  anned 
forces,  but  he  had  been  awarded  hit 
private  pilot’s  license  a  few  hours  be 
fore  the  accident. 

W.  K.  Boyd,  62,  publisher  of  tk 
Mexia  (Tex.)  Daily  News  and  Mezit 
Weekly  Herald  for  18  years  prior  to 
disposing  of  his  interests  in  those  tun 
publications  in  1940,  died  at  his  hoi» 
in  Mexia,  Sept.  5  after  increasing  il 
health  for  a  number  of  years. 


GEORGE  L.  EDMUNDS,  press  rela¬ 
tions  representative  and  a  former 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  and  other  newspapers, 
died  Sept.  7  of  pneumonia  at  the 
Mary  Immaculate  Hospital,  Jamaica, 
Queens,  N.  Y.  He  was  70  years  old. 
After  several  years  as  a  stock  broker 
in  Washington  he  entered  newspaper 
work  with  the  Washington  bureau  of 
the  New  York  World.  In  1914  and 
1915  he  served  with  the  Washington 
bureau  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  and 
for  the  next  five  years  represented 
the  New  York  Sun  in  Washington. 
For  a  time  Mr.  Edmunds  was  an  ad¬ 
viser  on  press  relations  for  the  Mexi¬ 
can  government  in  Washington,  and 
in  1919  went  to  Yugoslavia  as  an  ad¬ 
viser  on  press  relations  for  that  gov¬ 
ernment.  From  1921  to  1928  he  was 
a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
New  York  Telegram  and  in  1928  and 
1929  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Herald 
Tribune.  He  served  for  a  year  with 
the  Investment  News. 


BROUN  SHIP  LAUNCHED 

The  liberty  ship,  “Heywood  Broun,” 
named  for  the  late  newspaper  col¬ 
umnist  and  president  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild,  was  launched  before 
a  Labor  Day  crowd  Sept.  6  at  the 
Bethlehem -Fairfield  Shipyards,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.  Mrs.  Broun  christened  the 
ship,  a  10,500-ton  cargo  vessel. 


CORRECTION 


Credit  was  given  on  page  30  of  £» 
TOR  &  Pttblisher  foT  Sept.  4  to  tk 
Washington  Star  for  sponsorship  ofi 
War  Bond  baseball  game  in  Washing¬ 
ton  early  this  season.  Our  recort 
show  that  this  game  was  sponsored  Ig 
the  Washington  Post. 


CLASSIFIED 

RATES 


SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time — .50  per  line 
4  timet — .40  per  line  per  iniertion 

HELP  WANTED  end 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  time — .90  par  lina 
2  timas — .80  par  lina  par  intartion 
4  timet — 70  per  line  per  intertioa 

FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOOK 
FOR  CURRENT  WEEK'S  ISSUE 

To  celculete  cost  of  eny  clattified  adwl 
titement,  count  five  overage  wordt  to  M 
line.  Minimum  tpace  accepted  for  patifl 
cation  it  three  lines.  AdverKtors  who  4 
their  ads.  Box  No.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHSf 
should  consider  this  at  four  wordt. 

PersoRRel  larMB 
This  service  it  rendered  gratuitous  in  cel 
nection  with  our  "Situations  Wanted"  ep 
vartisers  in  lieu  of  the  continuous  nwakT 
of  calls  wa  receive  from  newspapers, 
gazinas,  publicity,  advertising  and  alfl 
professions  for  man  (and  woman,  tM 
for  all  departments  of  the  craft.  RspI 
tration  for  listing  axparienca  and  be> 
data  sent  upon  recaipt  of  four-time  ec|l 
and  payment. 


Newtpgper  For  Leoie 


James  P.  Neilan,  foreman  of  the 
composing  room  of  the  New  London 
(Conn.)  Day  for  44  years  and  a  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  New  York  Times 
for  many  years,  died  at  his  home  in 
New  London  ^pt.  7  of  a  cerebral 
hemorrhage.  His  age  was  78. 

Norman  E.  Veazey,  58,  at  one  time 
assistant  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Geor¬ 
gian  and  later  office  manager  of  the 


FOB  LEASE:  Present  owner-pnblishrr  4 
the  Tombstone  Epitaph  going  into 
service.  Want  reliable  party  to  li' 
paper  and  job  shop.  Sober,  energff'l 
Write  Tombstone  Epitaph.  Tombsti 
Arizona. 


Nowspgport  For  Solo 


AFTEBHOOK  DAILY,  szelDtive  flaU 
thriving  aonthem  city  of  14,000. 
eguipped  modem  fireproof  building.  B4 
agrienltnral  eommanfty.  Will  akov  m 
eollent  net  on  investment.  Brokers  UUf 
will  not  be  answered.  Fall  details 
partiee  who  can  show  tkeir  ability 
fasnee  over  $100,000  deal.  Box  61.  M 
tor  A  PnUiaker. 
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flS.000  Cash  win  handle  one  of  b«st 
weeUiM  in  tho  Wool;  netting  better 
then  $86,000.  Unoppoeed,  in  irrigated 
area  in  proiperona  dietriet.  Don’t  miat 
It  W.  H.  Olorer  Co.,  Ventnra,  Calif. 


SOUTUiiKN  DAI1.T  for  sale  to  man  of  good 
standing,  able  to  par  about  $6,000  down 
with  balance  over  10  years.  Only  paper 
in  steady  town.  Reason,  retirement. 
Here’s  chance  to  run  own  paper  in  small 
city.  No  brokers.  Box  246,  Editor  A 
J^blisher. 


asPABI^  HAKDUX^  buying,  selling, 
mergers,  dailies  or  weeklies,  anywhere 
in  U.  S.  No  leases  or  trades.  Ler. 
Fsighner  Agency,  NashTille,  Michigan. 


ehtlTEKS  —  PHOTOOBAFHE&S  —  OAB- 
TOONISTS — New  York  agent,  serving  na¬ 
tional  publications  and  advertising  agen¬ 
cies,  will  consider  representing  market¬ 
able  talent.  Oive  details,  send  samples 
with  return  postage.  Bertha  Klausner, 
ArtisU’  and  Literary  Agency,  607  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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N«wspap«rs  For  Sal* 

(Coat’d) 


N*wspap*r  Irekars 


CoMiii*rcial  P*rso***l 


Gporjre  Willimna 
COMMERCIAL  PERSONNEL 
Advertising  A  Publishing  Positions 
200  S.  State  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


R*pr*s**tativ*  S*rvlc* 


Circulation  Promotion 


~T.T.  BTAR  NAMED  NEWSFAPEBS  and 
others  interested  should  start  now  to 
stimulate  and  stabilise  circulation,  cir¬ 
culate  traffic  safety  and  build  more  good 
will.  Sponsor  the  ORDER  OP  THE 
GREEN  STAR  For  Safe  Automobile 
Drivers  among  your  subscribers  and  pros¬ 
pects,  thru  your  own  Traffic  Bureau. 
Inexpensive,  individualising,  continuing: 
Reference,  Peoria  Stsr.  Direct  inquiry 
to  O.  H.  S'TACY,  429  Alliance  Bldg., 
Peoria,  Illinois. 


Offc*  SupplUt  F*r  Sal* 


80,000  UMIHPBIMTED  BASIL  SMITH 
standard  ad-copy  blanks,  pads  of  100, 
for  sale.  Make  me  an  offer.  Box  187, 
Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 


Mtckanleol.  Iqnipmvnt  For  Sal* 


1-4  PAOB  BSD  DUPLEX  PRESS,  excel¬ 
lent  condition  replacing  with  rotary  preaa. 
Reasonable,  no  dealers.  Box  208,  Editor 
k  Pnbliaher.  _ 


0088  HIGH  SPEED  PRESS  of  06  pagaa 

capacity,  with  4  colors  inside  and  out¬ 
side  of  16  pag^  8114  cutoff  at  a  reaaon- 
able  price.  Wire  Box  187,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher.  _ _ 


Model  22  Linotype,  $34627.  Electric  pot 
k  motor.  A-1.  Mats  excellent  codition. 
30,  24,  24  italics  Bodoni;  24,  20,  Chelt 
Italics,  18,  24,  A  30  Chelt;  30  Gothic 
condensed.  Full  magazine  and  2  splits  on 
machine,  6  extra  splits  and  one  auxiliary 
magasine.  $8,000.00.  Terms.  Also  In¬ 
tertype  Model  B  $7352.  A-1.  2  maga- 

lines.  Electric  pot  and  motor.  2  molds. 
7%  Excelsior,  14  Gothic.  $1500.  Terms. 
Both  machines  in  use.  Press,  Inc.,  John- 
eon  City,  Tennessee. _ _ _ 
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Help  Wa*«Ml 

Adrertisiaf 


H*lp  Wa*«*d 

Adrerbaiug  (Coat’d) 


A  OONNEOnOUT  DAILT 
of  20,000  cirenlation 
offers  a  permanent 
position  for  suitable 
advertiiing  aaletmsn. 

A  nice  list  of  culti¬ 
vated  acconnta.  Re¬ 
sponsive  Reid.  No 
special  page  or  high 
pressure  selling.  Con¬ 
genial  staff.  A  fair 
salary  plus  monthly 
bonus.  Write  full 
details  to  Box  180, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


TWO  MODEL  14  LINOTYPES  and  one  mo¬ 
del  8  Monotype  Giant  catter  and  Mono¬ 
type  Sorts  Caster  with  large  assortment 
of  mats  and  molds  —  United  American 
’IVin  Pour  Hargach  Pig  Mold — Keystone 
*3'  X  51"  Steel  ad  stone.  State  Register 
Pablishing  Company,  SpringReld,  Illinois. 


ClaASSinSD  SALESMAN — A  top  flighter 
will  be  paid  an  attractive  aalary  by  large 
southern  daily.  Splendid  opportunity  for 
hard  worker.  Give  complete  history  in 
first  letter.  Box  256,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  TELEPHONE  SUPEBVISO'B 
— Mast  be  a  competent  aales  trainer,  large 
southern  city.  Attractive  salary — excel¬ 
lent  opportunity.  Sell  yourself  in  first  let¬ 
ter  with  complete  details  of  past  experi- 
ence.  Box  257,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

EXPERIENCED  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 
SOUCITOB,  If  you  want  a  permanent 
position  |n  Southern  California — If  you 
are  the  industrious  type  of  a  producer 
who  doea  the  kind  of  a  Job  that  deter¬ 
mines  his  own  income — If  you  know  how 
to  fit  permanently  into  a  community  and 
do  selling  that  will  get  you  back  into 
the  door  time  and  time  again — Then  one 
of  Southern  California’s  big,  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspapers  in  the  fastest  growing 
big  city  in  the  nation  would  like  to  “get 
in  touch.’’  State  age,  experience,  draft 
status,  present  salary,  references,  and 
when  available  in  first  correspondence. 
Box  234,  Editor  A  Publisher.  Avail- 
ability  certificate  required. _ 

NEEDED  AT  ONOE  ADVEBTISINO  MAN 
with  outstanding  sales,  layout,  and  mer¬ 
chandising  ability  in  growing  Southern 
City  of  15,000.  Advertising  Manager’s 
position  open  for  capable  applicant.  Per¬ 
manent.  Write  detailed  application  to 
Box  238,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

OHIO  DAILY  has  immediate  opening  for 
display  salesman  or  woman  with  layout 
and  copy  experience.  Send  all  informa¬ 
tion  first  letter.  Address  L.  W.  Hess, 
Advertising  Manager,  Mansfield  News 
Journal,  Ohio.  _ 

NORTHWEST  DAILY,  city  6,000,  wants 
advertising  salesman  possessing  some  abil¬ 
ity  draw  attractive  copp  layont.  Experi¬ 
ence  also  in  news  writing  desirable  but 
not  necessary.  Man  or  woman  considered. 
Permanent  position  with  excellent  chance 
of  advancement.  Pay  commensurate  with 
ability  to  produce  in  recognized  progres¬ 
sive  field.  State  experience  and  salary 
requirements.  Box  251,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

H*lp  Wa*t*d  ~ 

CirciUtioi 

THREE  OntOULATION  1CANAOEB8  for 

northern  mid-western  dailies.  $50  per 
week  to  start.  Box  100,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
lieher. _ _ 

DAILY  after  more  cirenlation  needs  man 
to  produce  same.  Box  247,  Editor  A 
Publisher.  _ 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  cirenlation 
manager  in  Southern  City  of  16,000. 
Peimanent  position  with  good  fntnre  for 
man  capable  of  building  sound  circola- 
tion.  Write  detailed  application  to  Box 
237,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


H*lp  Wa*t*d 

Editorial  (Caio’d) 

TdmVlMU  MIDWEST  DAILY  In  city  of 
800,000  wants  draftproof  eopyreader  for 
responsible  desk  position.  Mast  be  able 
to  trim  copy  intelligently,  handle  local 
and  telegraph.  Give  experience,  salary, 
references  first  letter.  Box  198,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

DEAFT  EXEMPT  YOUNG  MAN  for  local 
news,  sports  on  8-psge  weekly  in  col¬ 
lege  town  half-way  between  N.  Y.  0. 
and  Washington,  D.  C.  Permanent  Job, 
pleasant  conditions.  State  experience, 
salary,  when  available;  photo  if  possible. 
The  Newark  Post,  Newark,  Delaware. 
EDITOR  to  take  complete  charge  of  monthly 
nationally  distributed  magaiine.  State 
full  experience  and  references.  Box  224, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

FIRST  CLASS  WIRE  EDITOR,  also  com¬ 
petent  society  editor.  Both  jobs  per¬ 
manent  morning  paper.  Write  or  wire 

the  Idaho  Statesman.  Boise.  Idaho. _ 

GENERAL  BEPOBTEB  on  weekly  where 
nose  for  news  and  good  writing  are  im¬ 
portant.  Valuable  experience,  good  wage, 
permanency  for  up  and  coming  candi- 
date.  The  Enterprise,  Falmouth.  Mags. 
NIGHT  ’TELEGRAPH  EDITOR.  Position 
open  immediately  and  permanent  if  make 
good.  Must  be  experienced.  Draft  ex¬ 
empt.  Send  full  particulars,  salary  re¬ 
quirements  and  photo.  Lewiston  Mom- 

ing  Tribune.  Lewiston,  Idaho. _ 

REPORTER  EXPERIENCED  in  general 
work.  Frank  L.  Rogers,  General  Mana¬ 
ger,  Leader-Republicen-Herald,  Glovers- 

ville,  N.  Y. _ 

WANT  EDITOR  experienced  with  book  pro¬ 
duction  to  take  over  2nd  edition  of  au¬ 
thoritative  technical  handbook.  Mast 
assume  responsibility.  Box  252,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


H*lp  Wa*«*d 
Mtckaaical 


PRINTER  to  run  cylinder  press,  assist  with 
general  work,  weekly  newspaper  and  job 
shop.  84c  per  hr.,  40  hr.  week.,  over¬ 
time  at  time  and  one  half.  Open  shop. 
Not  a  duration  job.  Age  no  handicap 
if  capable.  Write  Foreman,  Sanford 

Publishing  Co.,  Sanford.  Maine. _ 

WANTED:  AT  ONCE  first  class  working 
foreman  for  large  semi-weekly  newspaper 
and  job  shop.  Permanent  poaition.  Good 
wages,  no  boom  town.  Write  The  Fayette 
Tribune,  Oskhill.  West  Virginia. _ 


H*lp  Wa*4*4 

FuUic  ReUtioBS 


GRAND  OPPORTUNITY  in  public  relationa. 
Varied  and  intereiting  work  in  out- 
■tanding  indnstry.  Writing,  research  and 
reportorisl  ability  desirable.  Publica¬ 
tion  experience  helpful.  Located  in 
Middle  West.  State  salary  desired.  Box 
113,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SltaatloRs  Wa*f*d 

Artist 


WANTED 

0««  preaa,  tingle  width  (two  pages  wide), 
lt%  inch  priating  diameter— 2184  ineh 
<at-off  or  oMk  for  same.  Give  fall  4e- 
tsili  and  prices.  Box  1042,  Editor  A 
Pshlisber. _ 


NMT  AUTO  PLATE,  with  or  srithont  Pot. 
P^ted  page  aise  8  column  22  inches. 
Wire  Independent,  Richmond.  Calif. 


SnaLE  NEWSPAPER  FOLDER,  prefer- 
sbly  with  quarter  fold.  22)4  inch  cut¬ 
off.  Write  or  wire  Adcraft,  3440  S.  Hope 
8t.,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


WAITED  EXPEBIENOED  DI8TEIOT 
HAIAGEE  for  Southern  Dally.  Salary, 
Oer  Allowance  and  bonus.  Splendid  op- 
portnnity  for  advancement.  Box  98, 
aditor  A  Publisher.  _ 


H*lp  Waotsd 

_ Miterial _ 

EEPOBTER,  Men  or  Woman,  progreeaive 
npatste  New  York  daily,  possible  ehanee 
rapid  promotion  to  news  editor.  Send 
full  di^e  sheet,  picture.  Box  155,  Edi- 
tor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

SPORTS  WRITER  to  handle  wire  copy, 
cover  local  scene  wanted  by  afternoon 
daily  in  midwest.  Good  s^t  for  sober, 
draft-exempt  newsman.  Emphasis  on 
local  sporta.  State  e^erience  and  salary 
expected.  Box  199.  Editor  A  Pnblither. 

EXPERIENCED  MAN,  about  30,  with  abil¬ 
ity  to  write  and  direct  staff  on  local 
coverage  for  afternoon  daily.  Should  have 
knowledge  of  make-up,  desk.  Write  full 
particulars  to  J.  S.  Remaly,  editor.  Endi- 
cott  Daily  Bulletin,  Endicott,  N.  Y. 


AETIST-SPOBTS  WRITER:  16  years  with 
2  leading  feature  syndicates,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  on  newspaper.  Experience:  Under 
byline,  illustrations,  sports  cartoons, 
sketches,  comics  and  sports  writing.  38, 
4-F.  Have  handled  art  staff.  Plenty  of 
ideas.  References.  Locate  anywhere. 
Samples  on  request.  Box  253,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

SHaafioaa  WoatMl 

_ Admimstralivo _ 

EXECUTIVE  experienced  in  buainesa  man¬ 
agement,  ad  aalei,  accounting  and  edi 
torial  direction  leekt  permanent  connec¬ 
tion  in  mid-weat  city  15,000  to  60,000. 
I^aft  exempt,  good  health,  no  physical 
defecti.  Box  167,  Edtter  A  Pnbliaher. 

SitaaHoaa  Wa*t*G 

Advertisnif 

ADVEETISINO  SATRaiiAN  with  16  years 
newspaper  experience.  Draft  exempt, 
college  graduate,  could  be  used  as  Mana- 
ger.  Box  115,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  -  BEPOBTEB: 
several  years  on  N.E.  dailies;  good  back¬ 
ground;  credential!.  Box  211,  Editor  A 

Pnblisher. _ 

OLASSiriEO  MANAGER,  now  employed  as 
salesman.  Draft  exempt.  15  years 
metropolitan  experience  (morning,  eve¬ 
ning,  Sunday).  Famish  best  of  charsc- 
ter  and  production  reference.  Box  206, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

MB.  PUBLISHEB:  Do  yon  need  an  aggres¬ 
sive  Advertising  Manager!  Are  you  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  a  reasonable  figure  to  a  man 
(47)  qualified  by  education  and  experi¬ 
ence  to  direct  either  a  large  or  small 
staff!  Communicate  Box  18U,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


ADVEETISINO  MAN  OR  WOMAN,  handle 
•slling,  copywriting  on  daily  7,600  eir- 
cniation,  middle  west,  permanent  poaition 
open  now.  Box  186,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 


advertising  sales,  man  or  woman, 
sbility  write  copy  and  sell  for  weekly 
isrthern  Weit  Virginia;  fine  community. 
Sod  excellent  salary  to  right  person  who 
prodnres.  H.  G.  Rhawn,  Box  167, 
ffiarksburg.  W.  Va.  Send  photo,  salary 
limits  and  all  dstaili  first  letter. 


Use  the  CLASSIFIED  PAGE 

It  will  sell  Equipment  or  Services,  make  contact  between 
employer  and  employee  and  open  up  Business  Opportuni¬ 
ties. 

Many  advertisers  endorse  the  Classified  page  of 

EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER 


SitaotiMis  Wa*t*G 

Adrartiswf  (Ca*t’4) 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN-MANAGER  18 
years  newspaper  experience.  Draft  ex¬ 
empt,  aggressive,  builds  buaineas  and 
holds  it.  Box  888,  Editor  A  Publtaber. 

SHaati***  Wa*t*G 

Cirflatio* 

AN  AGGRESSIVE  thoroughly  competent 
eireulation  man  of  proven  ability  OMirea 
connection.  Momin^Evening.  Combina¬ 
tion  newspapm.  Box  11^  Editor  A 
Itobliaher. 

DE8IBB  PEBMANEHT  OONNEOTION^- 

ferably  on  small  town  paper,  as  Circula¬ 
tion  Manager,  have  had  over  SO  yean 
very  auceesaful  experience  in  all  phases 
of  circulation.  Been  with  present  Em¬ 
ployer  Urge  Metropolitan  over  13  years 
in  Country  Cirenlation,  ho  agrees  to  give 
mo  relesse  when  I  find  whst  I  am  seek¬ 
ing.  I  am  43  yesn  of  age  and  in  good 
health.  Kindly  write  full  datsila  first 
letter.  Box  201.  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 
OIBOULATION  MANAGER,  Age  39,  mar¬ 
ried,  draft  exempt,  employed,  seeks 
change,  20  yri.  experience.  Little  Mer¬ 
chant  Plan.  82,000  increase  in  8  years, 
100%.  collections.  Permanent.  Confi¬ 
dential.  Salary  $75,  plus  car  allowance. 

Box  227,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  capable  and 
reliable;  twenty  years,  experience  small 
town  and  Metropolitan  dailies;  excellent 
references.  Box  232,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

SHsatioRi  Wa*t*d 

_ _  Editorial _ 

A-1  EDITOR,  writer  executive.  Magasino. 
newspaper  experience.  Expert  knowl¬ 
edge  art,  photography,  speaking.  Half  or 
full  time.  Box  111,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EDITOR,  EDITORIAL  WRITER  with  paper 
of  sound,  foresighted  news,  buainoss  * 
policy.  Currently  city  editor.  Prefer 
smaller  city,  non-duration  position,  non¬ 
boom  area.  Box  110,  Editor  A  Pnb- 

lisher. _ 

an  editor  of  a  paper  with  eireulation 
welt  over  50,000  wants  a  Job  with  a 
more  promising  future.  Draft-exempt  at 
38,  he  can  offer  an  outstanding  and 
stable  record  at  a  top  newt  exoentivo 
for  the  last  10  years  and  specific  proof 
of  writing  ability.  Box  215,  Editor  A 
Pnbliaher. 

EDUCATED  MANAGING  EDITOR  medium 
daily  seeks  permanent  day  job  with  fu¬ 
ture  in  Midwest,  West.  Reliable,  am- 
bitiona.  Box  197,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EXPBRIENOBD  SPORTS  WRITER,  4-F, 
currently  employed  detireo  poaition  in 
city  150,000  or  larger.  Best  references. 

^Box  80^  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEWSMAN,  23,  permanently  deferred;  all- 
aronnd  experience,  editor,  reporter. 
Wants  change.  Can’t  be  chained  to 
desk.  Box  191,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
WlLuNO  TO  SLAVE,'  ■o  help  me  at  writ¬ 
ing  Job,  N.  Y.  City  preferred.  Osl  ro- 
porter  now  grinding  out  news,  featurea 
on  daily.  Magasine  experience.  Box 

302,  Editor  A  Publishor. _ 

EDITOR  EXPERIENCED  in  every  phase 
of  news  writing  and  preparation  seeks 
change.  Impressive  record  of  accom¬ 
plishment.  Skilled  on  heads.  Some 
broadcasting  experience.  Draft  exempt, 
Never  unemployed.  Box  241,  Editor  A 

Publisher.  _ _ 

PRATUEE  WRITER,  Bright  reporter, 
sports  writer.  Wire  service,  daily  ex¬ 
perience.  27,  college.  4-P.  N.  Y.  C.  or 
vicinity.  Box  243,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
NEWSPAPERMAN  on  metropolitan  daily 
desires  European  war  assignment.  29, 
deferred.  Box  250,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
SITUATION  AS  LATOUTIST  on  daily  in 
the  Sooth  by  man.  49.  with  over  15 
years’  experience  designing  and  selling 
ads;  thoroughly  competent  and  depend¬ 
able;  exc.  refs.  Box  226,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


THOROUGHLY  EXPERIENCED  EDITOR 
available  October.  Medium  city  daily 
preferred.  Now  finishing  special  maga- 
sine  assignment.  Box  221,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

WANTED  BEPOBTEB’ S  JOB.  Good 
writer.  Assistant  City  Editor  experi¬ 
ence.  Draft  deferred.  Barry  Teplits, 
240  W.  12th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Sit*otl**$  Wa*f*4 

_ Msehnnical 


NEWSPAFEB  COMPOSINO  ROOM  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT  (Union)  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand  management,  operation  of  com¬ 
posing  room,  other  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments,  assume  lower  cost  of  operation 
Box  225,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ROOM  SUFEBIN- 
TENDENT  or  Mechanical  Superintend¬ 
ent  available.  Newspaper  executive  of 
wide  eimerience,  producing  beat  of  re- 
anlts.  Box  248,  ^itor  A  Publisher. 


about  September  15.  Sixteen  years’  ex¬ 
perience  dailies  and  color.  Reliablo 
references.  Box  249,  Editor  A  Publisher, 
PRODUCTION  —  MECHANICAL  8  U  P  T . 
Thoroughly  familiar  with  all  phaaea  of 
newspaper  production,  cost  control,  per¬ 
sonnel  and  labor  relationa.  Excollent  rec¬ 
ord,  smooth  operations.  Employed  bat 
desire  change.  No  duration  Job.  Box 
255,  Editor  A  Pnbliiher, 
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EDITOR  6,  PUBLISHEF 


Shop  Talk 

By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


Protldootiol 
Veicot  froM 
■y-GoM  Days 


CURIOUS  it  is  how  events  in  the  life 

of  a  man,  a  nation,  and  the  world 
around  both  entities  sometimes  run 
into  imexplainably 
analogous  channels. 
While  digging  into 
some  old  books  Labor 
Day  afternoon,  and 
casually  listening  to 
the  radio,  we  heard  a  summary  of  the 
remarkable  address  delivered  by 
Winston  Churchill  at  Harvard  when 
he  received  his  honorary  degree.  A 
minute  later,  a  footnote  popped  up  in 
the  book  concerning  President  An¬ 
drew  Jackson,  who  also  received  a 
Harvard  Doctor  of  Laws  during  his 
term.  We  quote: 

“It  is  typically  related  of  him  that 
after  Harvard  had  conferred  its  cov¬ 
eted  Doctor  of  Laws  upon  him,  as  he 
was  concluding  his  speech,  an  irrever¬ 
ent  auditor  shouted: 

“  ‘You  must  give  ’em  a  little  Latin, 
Doctor.” 

“No  whit  abashed,  the  grizzled  old 
Hickory  solemnly  doffed  his  hat, 
stepped  to  the  front  of  the  platform 
and  uttered  these  words,  fraught  with 
meaning  for  all: 

“  ‘E  Pluribus  Unum,  my  friends, 
sine  qua  non.’  ” 

That  quotation  appears  in  “The  Trail 
of  a  Tradition,”  a  scholarly  treatise 
on  the  “Nationalist”  tradition  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  based  on  the  principles  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Alexander  Hamilton,  writ¬ 
ten  in  1925  by  Arthur  H.  Vandenburg, 
when  he  was  editor  of  the  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids  (Mich.)  Herald  and  before  he  be¬ 
came  U.  S.  Senator.  Needless  to  say. 
Senator  Vandenburg’s  career  is  ample 
proof  of  his  continuing  devotion  to 
those  principles,  which  are  maintained 
throu^out  the  book  as  not  “isola¬ 
tionism”  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
but  a  definite  policy  of  not  becoming 
needlessly  involved  in  the  private  af¬ 
fairs  of  other  nations.  And  while  much 
that  Jackson  preached  and  practiced 
would  have  b^n  anathema  to  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Senator  Vandenburg  believes  that 
Hamilton  would  have  shared  his  ad¬ 
miration  for  the  Jacksonian  Latin. 
But  to  go  on.  A  few  hours  later,  in 
the  same  book,  we  found  a  long  quo¬ 
tation  from  a  later  President,  which 
Mr.  Vandenburg  reproduced  for  the 
sake  of  fairness,  even  though  it  de¬ 
parted,  apparently,  from  his  thesis. 
Again,  we  quote: 


“Congress  should  fully  realize  the 
conditions  which  obtain  in  the  world 
as  we  find  ourselves  at  the  threshold 
of  our  middle  age  as  a  nation.  We 
have  emerged  full  grown  as  a  peer  in 
the  great  concourse  of  nations.  We 
have  passed  through  various  forma¬ 
tive  periods.  We  have  been  self-cen¬ 
tered  in  the  struggle  to  develop  our 
domestic  resources  and  deal  with  our 
domestic  questions.  The  nation  is  now 
too  matur^  to  continue  in  its  foreign 
relations  those  temporary  expedients 
natural  to  a  people  to  whom  domestic 
affairs  are  the  sole  concern.  In  the 
past,  our  diplomacy  has  often  con¬ 
sisted,  in  normal  times,  in  a  mere  as¬ 
sertion  of  the  right  to  international 
existence.  We  are  now  in  a  larger  re¬ 
lation,  with  broader  rights  of  our  own 
and  obligations  to  others  than  oiu*- 
selves. 


“A  number  of  great  guiding  prin¬ 
ciples  were  laid  down  early  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  this  government.  The  recent 
task  of  our  diplomacy  has  been  to  ad¬ 
just  those  principles  to  the  conditions 
of  today,  to  develop  their  corollaries, 
to  find  practical  application  of  the  old 
principles  expanded  to  meet  new  sit¬ 
uations.  Thus  are  being  evolved  bases 


at  Thirty 


upon  which  can  rest  the  superstruc¬ 
ture  of  policies  which  must  grow  with 
the  destined  progress  of  this  Nation. 
The  successful  conduct  of  our  foreign 
relations  demands  a  broad  and  a  mod¬ 
ern  view. 

“We  cannot  meet  new  questions  nor 
build  for  the  future  if  we  confine  our¬ 
selves  to  outworn  dogmas  of  the  past 
and  to  the  perspective  appropriate  to 
our  emergence  from  colonial  times  and 
conditions.  The  opening  of  the  Pan¬ 
ama  Canal  will  mark  a  new  era  in  our 
international  life  and  create  new  and 
world-wide  conditions,  which,  with 
their  vast  correlations  and  conse¬ 
quences,  will  obtain  for  hundreds  of 
years  to  come.  We  must  not  wait  for 
events  to  take  us  unawares.  With 
continuity  of  purpose,  we  must  deal 
with  the  problems  of  our  external  re¬ 
lations  by  a  diplomacy,  modern,  re¬ 
sourceful,  magnanimous,  and  fitting¬ 
ly  expressive  of  the  high  ideals  of  a 
great  nation.” 

When  President  William  Howard 
Taft  wrote  those  words  in  his  final 
message  on  Dec.  6,  1912,  he  probably 
considered  that  his  public  life  was 
over.  He  had  been  badly  defeated  and 
could  not  hope  to  influence  Congres¬ 
sional  action  during  the  three  months 
that  remained  of  his  term.  So,  as 
Senator  Vandenburg  says,  they  can  be 
considered  as  an  “obiter  dictum,”  for 
in  the  author’s  opinion,  they  do  not 
describe  the  policies  pursued  by  Mr. 
Taft  between  1909  and  1912.  Possibly, 
they  were  the  condensed  wisdom  of 
his  four  Presidential  years,  passed  on 
to  his  successor  and  to  the  people. 

*  *  * 


We  Failed 
to  Meet 
Taft  Standard 


TO  THOSE  of  us  who  recall  Decem¬ 
ber,  1912,  however  dimly,  that  mes¬ 
sage  of  President  Taft  reads  today  like 
an  uncanny  piece  of 
prophecy.  Mr.  Taft 
was  leaving  to  Wood- 
row  W  i  Is  o  n  the 
troubled  relations 
with  Mexico  —  and 
they  remained  not  much,  if  any,  bet¬ 
ter  than  Taft  left  them,  for  more  than 
20  years.  Mr.  Taft  could  not  have 
predicted  that  a  little  more  than  five 
years  after  he  quit  the  White  House, 
we  should  be  engaged  in  a  World  War 
which  was  not  at  all  of  our  making. 
He  could  not  have  foreseen  that  Mr. 
Wilson  would  have  tried,  by  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  diplomacy  advised  in  the 
Taft  message,  to  avoid  participation 
for  three  of  those  five  years.  Far  bet¬ 
ter  diplomatic  equipment  than  Mr. 
Wilson  possessed  would  probably  have 
failed  equally  to  keep  us  out  in  1917, 
because  Germany  confronted  us  with 
several  situations  to  which  war  was 
the  only  reply  that  could  be  made. 

The  subsequent  failure  of  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  and  France  to 
prevent  the  present  conflict  can  also 
be  traced  to  the  lack  in  all  three  coun¬ 
tries  of  “diplomacy,  modern,  resource¬ 
ful,  magnanimous,  and  fittingly  ex¬ 
pressive  of  the  high  ideals  of  a  great 
nation,”  described  by  the  American 
President  in  1912.  None  of  the  three 
leading  powers  displayed  all  of  those 
qualities  at  any  one  time.  Never  did 
all  display  them  at  the  same  time. 
Too  often  all  were  bent  on  “assertion 
of  the  right  to  national  existence,” 
which  Mr.  Taft  presciently  described 
long  ago  as  no  longer  sufficient  for  the 
United  States. 

We  are  up  against  nations  which 
proved  more  expert  than  the  three 
leading  powers  in  asserting  that  “right 
to  national  existence,”  and  preparing 
the  means  to  enforce  that  right 
against  all  comers.  France,  which  de¬ 


parted  most  often  and  most  distantly 
from  Mr.  Taft’s  principles,  lies  tem¬ 
porarily  prostrate.  Britain  escaped 
narrowly  by  a  brilliant  revival  of  the 
traditional  national  heroism,  after  20 
years  of  diplcxnatic  relations  which  are 
flattered  by  Mr.  Taft’s  description  of 
our  own  in  his  day.  And  our  own 
during  the  same  period  did  not  av¬ 
erage  much  better,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Latin-American  area. 

«  •  * 


Fra*  Nows 
Mast 

Nation's  Caro 


IN  GENERAL,  our  national  life,  our 
business  and  political  leadership, 
and  our  journalism  did  not  measvure 
up  to  Mr.  Taft’s  con¬ 
cept  of  our  place  in 
the  world.  Affairs 
moved  too  fast  for 
our  minds,  and 
things,  rather  than 
ideas,  posessed  our  thoughts.  If  an 
idea  was  too  tough,  we  chucked  it 
and  went  to  the  races.  While  a  band 
of  German  crooks  was  wrecking  the 
economy  of  that  supposedly  beaten 
nation,  and  Mussolini  was  showing  off 
as  a  trainmaster  and  admiring  the 
bust  of  Julius  Caesar,  they  got  little 
intelligent  attention  from  the  two 
League  leaders  and  the  United  States. 

We  referred  complex  international 
problems  of  finance  to  the  Dawes  and 
Young  committees — but  not  a  thou¬ 
sand  people  outside  of  Washington, 
London,  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Wall  Street 
read  the  reports,  or  reading  them,  un¬ 
derstood  their  effects.  They  provided 
the  springboard  for  Germany  to  re¬ 
turn  to  outlawry,  but  we  found  that 
out  after  it  happened  and  everybody 
was  broke.  President  after  Presi¬ 
dent  appealed  for  closer  attention  to 
Europe,  but  people  and  Congress  again 
and  again  rejected  even  so  mild  a 
measure  as  participation  in  the  World 
Court.  The  League  of  Nations  de¬ 
teriorated  into  a  wordy  debating  so¬ 
ciety  because  none  of  its  great  mem¬ 
bers  except  late-comer  Russia  took 
seriously  the  idea  of  preventing  war 
—and  Russia  wasn’t  trusted.  Only  the 
United  States  protested  against  the 
Japanese  raids  on  China,  but  since  we, 
no  more  than  the  European  powers, 
were  ready  to  back  words  with  acts, 
Japan  went  her  lawless  way  unmo¬ 
lested.  Italy  followed  suit. 

All  the  great  Western  powers 
watched  the  arming  of  Russia  and 
Germany.  Correspondents  reported 
those  situations  as  well  as  they 
could,  but  when  a  British  or  Ameri¬ 
can  correspondent  was  kicked  out  for 
telling  too  much,  not  a  diplomatic  rip¬ 
ple  was  raised.  In  several  conferences 
dealing  with  international  press  rela¬ 
tions  before  the  war,  Europe’s  govern¬ 
ments  were  careful  to  protect  their 
systems  of  censorship  and  propaganda. 
The  British  government  raised  no 
audible  voice  for  free  news.  Our 
government  said  not  a  word,  as  the 
record  shows,  and  the  representatives 
of  the  American  press  seldom  forgot 
that  they  were  competitors  at  home. 
So  the  “big  powers”  entered  the  war 
practically  blind,  against  foes  fully 
armed  and  fully  informed. 

Germany  had  300  divisions  ready 
four  years  ago,  and  marched  enough 


of  them  with  matchless  equipment  b 
kill  Poland  in  a  month.  Frana 
maimed  a  Maginot  line.  Britak 
fielded  fewer  men  than  she  now  has  k 
Italy.  Uncle  Sam  could  not  have  pu; 
a  single  modem  division  on  the  line 
even  to  defend  our  own  coasts.  Sii 
months  after  September,  1939,  neither 
France  nor  Britain  could  put  up  evtt 
a  token  resistance  against  Gemui; 
armor,  and  only  the  heroism  ci 
Britain’s  airmen,  aided  by  Germanyi 
first  and  crucial  blunder,  sav^ 
Britain  from  France’s  fate.  Two  yean 
later,  the  British  and  we  still  knew  a 
little  about  German  fighting  machine 
and  methods  that  a  British  fora 
largely  armed  with  machines  mail 
here,  was  almost  annihilated  in  Noii 
Africa. 

We  have  learned  much  since  then,  a 
terrible  cost — but  will  the  lesson  stid’ 
Will  the  democracies  realize  that  thei 
peoples  can  win  wars  without  destroy, 
ing  men  and  millions — if  the  peopk 
know  the  facts  of  international  affain' 
The  foundation  for  the  kind  of  diplon. 
acy  that  President  Taft  described  is  a 
informed  nation — a  people  which  i 
trusted  by  its  rulers  at  all  times.  Ono 
the  powers  which  profess  to  believe  ic 
freedom  give  their  professions  realit; 
by  protecting  the  international  floi 
of  honest  news,  and  exposing  crookd 
propaganda  wherever  it  appears,  th 
opportunities  for  future  Hitlers,  Miu- 
solinis,  and  Tojos  will  disappear.  1! 
we  are  far  from  that  goal  at  this  stage 
we  should  not  be  at  its  finish. 

■ 

Workers  Fined  for 
Criticizing  Police 

New  Orleans,  Sept.  3— A  New  Or¬ 
leans  war  plant  worker  was  sentence! 
to  pay  a  $15  fine  in  recorder’s  cour 
here  'Ihursday,  Sept.  2,  for  remarkini 
that  “what  the  newspapers  have  bea 
saying  about  the  police  must  be  true' 

In  recent  weeks  the  New  Orlem 
States  has  printed  a  series  of  stories 
criticizing  the  methods  of  the  loa 
police  department  and  it  was  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  this  that  Claude  Akridge,  25- 
year-old  welder,  made  his  remark.  A: 
the  time  he  was  watching  a  member 
of  the  force  turn  over  three  para¬ 
troopers  to  the  military  police. 

“That’s  right.  I  sentenced  him  b 
pay  the  fine  because  of  the  remari 
His  own  witnesses  testified  that  k 
made  the  statement,”  Recorder  Car! 
A.  Conrad  admitted  when  asked  abosi: 
Akridge’s  arrest  and  sentence. 

“There  was  a  crowd  of  people  at  tk 
time  he  made  the  remark  and  it  coulo 
have  incited,  a  riot,”  the  judge  ex¬ 
plained. 

RAISE  MONEY  FOR  GIFTS 

The  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbockr 
News  unit  of  the  Tri-City  Newspape 
Guild  is  sponsoring  a  skit,  “Ala 
McDonald  Had  a  Farm,”  to  be  pit- 
sented  Sept.  18  in  the  ballroom  of  tk 
Ten  Eyck  Hotel,  Albany,  to  rai* 
money  for  Christmas  presents  for  ser¬ 
vice  men  and  women  of  the  Knicka- 
bocker  News  editorial  department 
A.  J.  McDonald  is  general  manage 
of  the  Gannett  daily. 
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A  poor  widow  living  in  a  hamlet  near 
Columbus,  Ohio,  came  Into  possession  of  $700 
from  a  deceased  relative.  A  local  swindler  attempted 
to  rob  the  woman  by  promising  to  double  her  money  In 
a  month.  For  years  the  widow  had  used  the  Haskln  In¬ 
formation  Bureau  In  Washington  to  secure  whatever  facts 
she  needed,  and  It  occurred  to  her  that  before  taking  final 
action  she  had  better  report  the  matter  to  her  usual 
source  of  help.  When  she  did  things  began  to  happen. 
A  nearby  Managing  Editor  sent  a  reporter  to  the  post¬ 
master  of  the  village.  The  postmaster  sent  for  the  widow 
and  her  $700  was  quickly  invested  In  government  bonds. 
This  Is  service  of  which  a  newspaper  may  well  be  proud. 

The  Passaic  Herald-News  (40,122  E)  has  renewed  this 
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inotype  Clinics  Aid  Publishers 


"Refresher  Courses"  Seek  to  Assist  Printers  in  Manpower 
Shortage  and  Keep  Equipment  in  Repair .  .  .  125  Held  to  Date 


V  ITH  a  definite  sense  of  the  respon¬ 
sibility  in  the  war  emergency,  the 
h:  >rgenthaler  Linotype  Company  for 
St  veral  months  has  been  conducting 
01  .e  of- the  most  significant  programs 
ot  technical  Held  instruction  the  in¬ 
dustry  has  ever  seen. 

Starting  in  early  spring,  Linotype 
initiated  what  they  have  called  me¬ 
chanical  clinics,  or  refresher  courses. 
These  have  continued  in  all  parts  of 
the  coimtry,  until  they  now  number 
some  90  clinics,  held  in  39  states  and 
provinces  of  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada.  The  registered  attendance  is 
between  5,000  and  6,000  men  and 
women. 

According  to  Linotype  officials,  the 
schedules  call  for  some  125  clinics. 
But  there  may  be  more.  So  popular 
has  the  idea  proved  that  requests  for 
other  sessions-some  of  them  “repeat 
performances"— to  be  held  in  some 
sections,  are  receiving  consideration. 

Project  fs  "A  Natural” 

The  whole  project  seems  to  be  what 
is  being  describe  as  “a  natural”  by 
both  the  company  and  the  industry. 
Consequently,  E^ditor  &  Pubusher 
prints  some  of  the  facts  concerning  an 
interesting  story  of  a  trade  relation¬ 
ship  which  has  been  recognized  by  the 
Linot>-pe  organization  and  the  pub¬ 
lishing  and  printing  industry.  Per¬ 
haps  it  could  have  happened  only  in 
times  of  stress  within  our  industry— 
that  may  be  true,  or  it  may  be  that 
Linotype  has  been  sufficiently  forward 
looking  to  have  developed  a  new  tech¬ 
nique  of  education  in  the  composing 
room  which  will  have  continuing  re¬ 
sults.  Without  any  fanfare 
has  been  carrying  on 
which  is  bringing  need' 
to  publishers  and  printe: 
fac^  with  manpower  pro] 
to  war  conditions. 

The  limitation  placed  b; 
ernment  on  the  purchase 
new  printing  equipment,  ear! 
established  new  trade  cond' 
publishers  and  printers 
printing  equipment  manufacti 

Machinery  in  plants  bei 
especial  object  of  careful  mai: 
both  on  the  part  of  owners  an 
facturera.\This  was  particula: 
portant,  since  many  new  peop 
being  brought  into  plants  ever; 
to  take  over  the  jobs  of  men  wl 
being  called  into  the  armed 
Many  of  these  replacements 
properly  trained,  others  wen 
There  was  a  job  to  be  done, 
should  be  said  to  the  credit 
men  and  women  who  stepped  int! 
picture  to  carry  on  the  prodn 
needed  in  the  newspapers  and  pri 
plants,  they  have  done  a  remark; 
job,  everything  considered. 

Series  of  Booklets 

■‘Many  old  timers,"  who  had  been 
tired  from  active  service,  were  cal!' 
back.  Others  who  were  not  expert 
the  operation  of  machines  were  giv«' 
the  opportunity  of  becoming  proficioi' 
-sometimes  without  adequate 
structions  in  machine  upkeep.  Com 
bined,  a  trade  condition  was  beint.1 
created  in  many  plants  which  required! 
the  increased  cooperation  of  the 
manufacturers  of  machinery,  if  it  was 
to  stand  up  and  deliver  its  product. 

The  Linotype  Life  Ebetension  series 
of  booklets,  five  of  them,  was  com¬ 
piled  and  distributed  to  the  entire 
industry.  This  gave  instructions  and 


Ganarol  vmw  of  Linotypo  Clinic  hold  in  Chico90  Juno  20,  which  wo*  on#  of  boil  oUondod  touions  of  this  kind. 
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chosen  for  ease  in  travel.  In  most 
sections  this  has  meant  automobile 
travel,  while  in  others,  where  gasoline 
emergencies  have  existed,  particular 
attention  has  been  given  to  bus  and 
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_  Keep 
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to  show  those 
nmintain  Linotypes  the  need 
for  (a)  cleanliness  of  equipment,  (b) 
proper  lubrication,  and  (c)  ordinary 
adjustments  only  when  they  are  nec¬ 
essary. 


fliiiic 

^  _  _  _  story 

_  K-^fftfiin^tes  any  who  are 

concerned  hVith  Linotype  operation 
and  mainteVance  to  attend.  TTie  sec¬ 
ond  notice,  following  a  few  days  later, 
acts  as  a  reminder. 

Usually,  clinics  have  been  held  at 
well-known  hotels  in  logical  centers. 


,  4, 1913  E  & 

from  dogmii  J 

the  Lawrence 
Outlook,  and  at  the  time  Na¬ 
tional  Eklitorial  As.sociation  president. 

In  some  cities,  it  was  found  desir¬ 
able  to  cooperate  with  recognized 
technical  schools,  colleges  and  si'hools 
of  joumali.sm.  The  faculties  were 
extremely  interested  and  in  .some  cases 
included  the  clinic  sessions  as  part  of 
their  courses  with  advanced  students. 
(Continued  on  paye  44> 


HVhat  Denver  Department  Stores 
think  of  The  JVetrs  ... 


The  Rocky  Mountain  News,  always  a  strong 
department  store  medium,  has  profoundly 
strengthened  its  position  during  the  current  year 
with  Denver’s  leading  department  stores.  With 
a  total  of  724,438  lines  in  the  first  six  months  of 
1943,  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  ranks  as  the  36th 
morning  newspaper  in  America  in  department 


store  advertising,  as  measured  hy  Media  Records. 
In  the  action-packed  morning  field,  the  News 
suhstantiaUy  exceeds  the  linage  of  some  of  our 
powerful  contemporaries,  such  as:  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat,  the  Detroit  Free-Press,  the 
Boston  Post,  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal  and 
the  Los  Angeles  Examiner. 


Denver  department  store*  buy  the  Rocky  Mountain  Netvt  for  RESULTS.  You  can  buy 
it  for  any  account  tvith  the  tame  solid  assurance  of  success. 
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